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Few sovereigns are rich. The pomp 
and magnificence of sovereignty dazzles 
the multitude; bat those who are ac- 
quainted with facts, know, that this very 
splendour is not the least among the 
causes which diminish the treasure of the 
monarch whom it surrounds. The con- 
tributions of the state are for purposes 
connected with the welfare of the general 
body of subjects, and are derived from 


the labours of the whole to be returned in 


the form of public benefit. Whatever 
has noi the public benefit for its motive 
and object, is diverted from its legitimate 
pees and assumes another, a less 
sonourable character, The mere accu- 
mulation of wealth by the head of the 
state, is no proof of national prosperity : 
the coffers of an emperor or of his minis- 
ters may overflow, yet the country may 
be impoverished, and the duty of govern- 
ment may be ill discharged. 

The benefits to be bestowed on the peo- 


-ple by the sovereign, may be contempla- 


ted under two distinctions: external, and 
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spectability abroad: the second, demands 
the security of individuals in their per- 
sons and property, with the distribution of 
impartial justice, determining between 
man and man in matters of complaint, or 
litigation. A nation defrays the expense 
attending military establishments, in ors 
der that it may be protected; for unhap- 
pily, the only mean of protection from 
the insults of the strong, is by manifest- 
ing equal strength. A nation defrays the 
charges incurred by embassies to foreign 
courts, and by agents of every description, 
with the parade attached to each accords 
ing to its rank, or occasion, in order to 
maintain a dignified character in the eyes 
of the strangers whom it visits by its ree 
presentatives. Thieves and robbers, plun- 
dering the peaceful cottager, disgrace the 
country; and those whose wealth exceeds 
that of cottagers generally, are justly 
called on to contribute a portion of it im 
support of those protecting establishments 
by which they, equally with their neigh- 
bours, enjoy security. And if there were 
no tribunals to which resort might be had, 
for the decision of suits, for the terminas 
tion of differences, by the application of 
those rules of right, which distinguish 
civilized society, of what practical ade 
vantage to the individuals constituting a 
community, were protection from foreign 
foes, or respectability of representation 
abroad, or security from deprecation aft 
home? Insidious mischief might produce 
greater misery in the tamily, in the con 
nections, of the most virtuous of mane 
kind, than all other causes of calamity 
united.—But, all these branches of a 
sovereign’s duty are costly They nearly 
exhaust the ordinary revenue of a country, 
though fertile by nature, aud not illfeulti- 
vated by industry. What shall we say 
= to a power which looks to an overe 
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plus after all these expenses are satisfied 
—an overplus, to remunerate the cost of 
conquest ; and torender the acquisition of 
territory profitable to a distant master ?— 
an overplus to be remitted to a sovereign 
whose residence the sun never beholds at 
the time when his beams illumine those 
provinces from which it isdrawn Mercan- 
tile speculations have profit for their ob- 
ject: regal undertakings shou/d have for 
their object the happiness of the people 
entrusted tothe care of the crown. Were 
this principle felt as crowned heads and 
hearts, it might be wished, did feel; the 
horrors attendant on ambition would never 
have disgraced the page of history ; nor 
would humanity lie bleeding, as we be- 
hold her, beneath the sword of despotism, 
and the unrelenting persecution of up- 
start profligacy. 
_ While the English East-India Company, 

besides filling the office of sovereign, 
_ sustains also the character of merchants ; 
it must be allowed in this character to 
have a view to its own interest. If the 
people which it governs enjoy the high- 
est possible prosperity, unless profit re- 
sult to the proprietors, members of the 
Company, the purpose of their associa- 
tion is disappointed. The Company has, 
therefore, the very difficult task of re- 
conciling these two almost irreconcileable 
characters, that of head of a state, which 
implies liberality, and beneficence, dis- 
tribution, and sympathy, with that of a 
_ merchant, which includes frugality, and 
_ economy,—gain from imports furnished 
ata high price to their own subjects, and 
from exports obtained at a Jow price, 
from the same subjects, in return. 

But whatever difficulties attend the 
. harmonizing of these jarring interests, 
there is yet another character, that of 
British subjects, under which we must 
contemplate this Company. | What- 
ever authority they possess in India, at 
home they must obey: how greatly. so- 
ever they desire the prosperity of their 
Asiatic possessions, they must contribute 
to the welfare of that nation of which 
they are a part in Europe. Here their 
proceedings will be judged on ; here they 
‘will be held responsible ; and here, as they 
are favoured with important privileges, 
they will be required to justify by their 
general conduct that distinction which 
they have received from the state not exe 
clusively for their own benefit, but for 
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the ultimate advantage of the mother 
country and its immediate dependencies. 

It were unavailing, now, to wish, that 
whenever the interests of British India 
had been presented to the investigation of 
British legislators, the population of that 
extensive region had found a counsel es 
officio, in the bosom of every one call- 
ed to be their judge, and had occupied the 
first place in the minds of those to whom 
their welfare was committed. What might 
be the result of deliberations under such 
circumstances, we presume not to suggest, 
The interest of the governors has more 
usually been the subject of discussion, and 
the advantage of those who occupy the 
Musoud has more commonly engrossed 
the wisdom of the Company, and of the 
statesmen who guide the helm of our 
national affairs. This is precisely in com- 
pliance with an irresistible principle in 
human nature. But we by no means in- 
tend to insinuate that the India Company 
has disregarded the welfare of those who 
by the fortune of war are become its sub- 
jects. The papers before us sufficiently 
refute such a suspicion, in whatever mind 
it may arise; much more than that,—they 
contain proofs of the most anxious dis- 
position to render British dominion a hap 
piness, a blessing, combined with the 
most admirable suggestions of sagacity 
enlightened by observation, for that pur- 
pose. What can be better founded ina 
knowledge of human nature, or more 
demonstrative of personal and official be- 
nevolence, than the following remarks of 
Marquis Cornwallis? [Feb. 11, 1793.] 

A spirit of industry has been implanted in 
man, that in seeking his own good he may 
contribute to the public prosperity. The 
husbandman and manufacturer will toil in- 
cessantly if they are permitted to reap the 
profit of their labour; they will render a 
country rich and powerful, if the govern: 
ment under which they live will only afford 
them protection. The British possessions in 
this part of India abound with valuable pro- 
ductions, and are peopled by a numerous and 
ingenious race of inhabitants. If we wish 
to render the country opulent, and the peo- 
ple happy, our great aim must be to establish 
security of person and property. It may be 
said that we have already a variety of regula- 
tions that breathe nothing but equity ; but 
regulations are of little benefit to a people 
unless they are duly enforced, and this coun- 
try affords perhaps the most striking examples 
of the truth of the positign. 


To ensure a due administration of justice, 
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it is necessary that the et power should 
divest itself of all interference therein, ex- 
cept in the last resort. The high and im- 
portant trust of administering justice, in the 
first instance, should be delegated to courts 
superintended by men distinguished for their 
integrity and abilities, and for their know- 
ledge of the languages of the country. The 
dispensing of justice should be their sole duty, 
as their attention must be drawn off from’it 
by any other public occupation ; they ought 
not to be placed ina predicament which must 
necessarily render them parties against those 
who chiefly staad in need of their protection ; 
they should in the first instance have cog- 
nizance of all civil and criminal matters 
whatsoever, and all natives, whether indivi- 
duals or officers of government, should be 
equally amenable to their jurisdiction (leay- 
ing, however, the option to complainants to 
institute their suits in the supreme court 
against those who are subject to its authori- 
ty); and even government itself, when a 
party with its subjects in matters of property, 
should be bound by their decrees. The con- 
stitution of the courts should be so framed as 
to put it out of the power of the judges to 
deny or delay justice; individuals should, by 
mere application, be able to command their 
interposition for the redress of injuries, from 
whomsoever sustained. 

‘These principles are applicable to the judi- 
cial establishments of every state ; but there 
are many circumstances which give them an 
additional weight in this country. This go- 
verament has unavoidably a variety of com- 
plicated deaiings with its subjects; but al- 
though the rules by which these dealings are 
directed to be regulated may be equitable, it 
cannot be expected that the numerous native 
agents whom it must employ in such exten- 
sive transactions, will adhere to those rules 
unless compelled by a strict administration of 
justice: some will avail themselves of the 
authority with which they are invested, and 
of the influence that they must possess as the 
immediate agents of the government, to pro- 
mote their private advantage at the expense 
of the people; others, solicitous only of ob- 
taining credit with their immediate employers, 
will not hesitate to commit the most unjusti- 
fiable acts to promote the successful accom- 
plishment of the business committed to their 
charge: whatever may be their motives, the 
effect of their conduct will be equally destruc- 
tive of the prosperity of the country. 

Should the restrictions onthe trade be- 
tween this country and Britain be withdrawn 
or lessened, it will create a further necessity 
for strengthening the hands of justice; the 
idea of the agents of Europeans, or the officers 
“of government, being able to commit oppres- 
sion with impunity, must be eradicated ........ 
Recent instances will be found upon the 
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public proceedings of European merchants 
and their native agents assuming the authori« 
ty of magistrates, and beating aad confining 
manufacturers to compel the delivery of goods, 
or the discharge of the balance of an account 
on the justness of which they themselves had 
decided. The hardiness of individuals to ate 
tempt such acts of oppression on the one 
hand, and the submission of the manufac- 
turers on the other, are the strongest proofs 
that can be given of the weak and defective 
state of the administration of justice. Com- 
merce (if such dealings merit the appellation) 
thus conducted, reduces the manufacturer to 
a state of slavery, and can never enrich @ 
country. 

The natives have been accustomed to des« 
potic rule from time immemorial, and are 
well acquainted with the miseries of their 
own tyrannic administrations, When they 
have experienced the blessings of good go- 
vernment, there can be no doubt to which of 
the two they will give the preference. Under 
an oppressive government, individuals 
tice the same tyranny over others whic. is 
exercised on theinselves ; and, as the whole 
mass of a people so circumstanced conceive 
that their situation cannot be worse, the hope 
of rendering it beiter makes them ever look 
toachange. Upon the approach of an in- 
vading enemy, or the rumour of an internal 
commotion, they immediately fly to arms, 
and endeavour to increase the general disor- 
der, instead of feeling an interesi to assist In 
quelling it. 

In another letter, dated March 6, 1793, 
the Governor General says, 


Whilst the landholders possessed the privi- 
lege of collecting internal duties, it was diffi- 
cult for the merchants and traders to know 
what duties were or were not authorized by 
government, for no regulations had ever been 
passed specifying what goods or commodities 
were liable to duty, nor the rates of those 
duties ; and if any.duty that was thought 
oppressive was abolished by the express order 
of government, it was easy for the landholder 
to revive it under some other name. But now 
that the landholders are deprived of the power 
of collecting any duties or taxes whatever on 
articles of commerce, there is no longer the 
same cover for imposition and concealment... 

It is necessary to apprize you (of what you 
could not have been aware) that all waste 
lands form a part of the estate of the diflegent 
landholders, and the boundaries of the‘por- 
tions of these lands that belong to each in- 
dividual are as well defined as the limits of 
the cultivated parts of their property, aud 
that they are as tenacious of their right of 
possession in the former as the latter. 

These lands however are now wholly un- 
productive at present; they furnish pasture 
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for the great herd of cattle that are necessary ; vernment, which was fo collect continually 
for the plough, and also to supply the inha- j “pon the actual produce of lands, has, 
bitants with ghee (a species of butter) and from its nature, led to concealment, chi- 
milk, two of the principal necessaries of life cauery, and frand. In proportion as the des 
fn this country : but supposing these lands to mands of the sovereign were enhauced, these 
be at the disposal of government, as they acts were multiplied, and the character of the 
have for the most part been covered with , people of every rank debased. The great ex. 
forest or underwood from time immemorial, tent of the provinces now held by us; the 
and as the soil is in itself, compared with | vast details of their accounts, voluminous 
that of the open country, unproductive, and | for every village, and particularly liable to 
(besides the labour and expense which would | falsification, loss, and decay ; the ignorance, 
attend the bringing it into cultivation) its pro- , incapacity, and wami of principle too com. 
duce would be comparatively of little value ; mon among the Zemindars ; the charges per. 
from the distance of the high roads and na- | petually happening thoughout the country 
vigable rivers, and the consequent difficulty | among the native officers of the revenue, the 
of bringing it tomarket. The labour of any | corruption of those officers, their fraudulent 
considerable number of people would be an- | alievations of land, their indolence and mis- 
rofitably bestowed upon such wild and ine , management; the genera! inexperience of 
foepitatile tracts. our setvants in revenue affairs during the first 
We think this a proper opportunity to ob- | years of the Dewannee; and the frequent 
serve, that if at any future period the public | alterations which have since taken place both 
exigencies should ye an addition to your 1 respect to them and to the mode of admi- 
resources, you must look for this addition in , Distering the finances ; the very different na- 
the increase of the general wealth and com- | tre of our government, and the calamities 
merce of the country, and not in the au which the country has sustained: all these 
mentation of the tax upon the land Al- circuinstances, to mention no others, have 
though agriculiure and commerce promote concurred to involve the real amount of the 
each other, yet in this country, more than in produce of the lands in great intricacy and 
any other, agriculture must flourish before its obscurity, and the same causes, joined to the 
commerce can become, extensive. The ma- | Uaceasing struggle between the oppressive 
terials for all the most valuable manufactures | exactions and fiaudulent evasions, have pro- 
are the produce of its own lands, duced numberless pretences and disguises, in- 
creasing continually both the necessity and 

the difficulty of instituting effective laws for 


When we first obtained possession of this the restoration of reciprocal equity and good 


country, we found no written laws, except | gin 
what are contained in the Mahomedan and : q 
Hindoo cede. These cores are still in force Our readers will observe the date of 


as far as regards religious tenets, marriage, | these dispatches, as the communications 
cast, inheritance, and some other points, but | they contained became the ground of the 
are in many respects inapplicable to the in- | most important arrangements, afterwards 
ternal government of the country. The | established: But, not to enlarge on cir- 
rights of ge various deseriptions of land- | cumstances of former times, although it 
is but just to advert to the picture they 

ee furnish of the country, and its deranged 


venue, the forms of judicial proceedings, rie 4 i 
and a variety of important points on which | Cdition, our duty at present, is to present 


the prosperity of a state depends, have been | 48 intelligible an analysis of this Report 
enacted chiefly under the British government. | aS our limits permit. We therefore fol- 
low the order adopted by the committee, 
That it was high time that something | but are under the necessity of abbrevia- 
should be done towards regulating the | ting both their remarks and their state- 
provincial and territorial affairs of India, | nents. The purpose of the committee 
was strongly felt by the Court of Direc- | i, to exhibit the Revenues of the Com- 
tors, at home. They felt also the per-| pany, with the charges attached to them, 
plexities in which the subject was involv- | t1a¢ the financial profit and loss may be 
ed; and therefore were happy in con- | correctly understood. They observe, that 
fiding the important investigation to so On th 
honourable and competent a person as| “UA the occasion of renewin char 
their Governor General. The language in = 
— a7 state their sense of the diffi- | sources, both political and commercial, and 
suities deserves attention. calculations were made with every practicable 


The finance principle of the Mogul gc- | attention te accuracy, grounded upon the 
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actual experience of preceding years, as it ree 
garded both receipt and expenditure. 

The arrangement then made was on the 
most extensive scale, embracing the entire 
state of the concern both abroad and at home, 
anda line was drawn for the distribution of 
the expenditure in India, whether for the 
expenses of government or the interest upon 
ithedebts. principle was also established 
for the application of the surplus produce of 
the revenues, which, on the calculations 
above adverted to, was faisly expected to arise. 


Accounts were also ordered to be laid 
before parliament annyally: but how- 
ever willing the directors at home-might 
be tocomply with this regulation, accie 
dents have intervened to prevent its opera- 
tion, on acountry sodistant as India. 


The nature of the accounts is such as to 
afford, in each year, a view of the amount 
of the revenues derived from the possessions 
in India, and of every charge incurred in the 

vernment and defence of them, with the 
interest payable on the debts. They likewise 
shew the amount of those debts, and of the 
ellective property of the East-India Company, 
commonly termed the quick stock. 


The calculations made in 1793 were 
derived from the best authority, and con- 
ducted with all possible care: the com- 
mittee, therefore, deem it necessary to 
place them as objects of comparison, with 
subsequent facts, and with the latest in- 
formation, taking in the year 1808-9, 
where possible; or 1806-7, where the 
others are not come to hand. They place, 
first the Revenues in their order and after 
having stated all these, they adduce the 
charges: we shall so far differ from them 
as for the sake of brevity, to place re- 
venues and charges together. 


GaneraL Revenve, AND CHARGES. 


Surplus revenue, 1793. Estimate £1,163,577 
Surplus charge, 1808-9. Actual 26,042 


On the whole, unfavourable... 1,189,619 


The difference will be found to have been 
entirely occasioned by the increase of charge 
and of interest on the debts, as the state of 
the revenues has improved in a most material 
degree. 

Revenues. 
Ancient possessions» 

1793. Estimate £5,523,62 
Ditto 1806-7, Actwal... 7,794,043 
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Subsidies and collected from Ceded 
Countries,— 
1793. Estimate........... 1,414,200 
Ditto, additional conquests, 
1806-7. ..4,245,729 
Increase....... 2,831,529 


Gross revenue, 1793. Estimate£6,963,625 
Ditto, 1800-7. Actual 14,535,739 


On the whole, Increase... 7,572,114 


In 1808-9 the amount is €15,525,055, 
which makes the whole increase be- 
yond the estimate of 1793, equal :to 
88,561,430. 

But if the revenues have increased, the 
expense of obtaining those revenues, with 
the charges attached to the general go- 
vernment, have increased also: events 
have demanded multiplied advances of 
capital, as it were, to be recovered in the 
proceeds of the article obtained, £. gr. 

CuHARGES oF GOVERNMENT. 


1793. Estimate £5, 188,195 
Deduct connected subsidies......... 25,800 


Net amount, 1793 5,162,325 
Charges, 1806-7. Actual 15,283,908 
Deduct ceded and con- 
quered districts, civil 


2,495,307" 
Net amount..... £12,788,541 
Exceeding. 620,216 


These charges include arrears incurred 
in India during the Jate war. The dif- 
ference in favour of. 1808-9, is no less 
than £3,126,280, of which £989,316 
is produced by increased revenues: 
£2,132,684 by decreased expenses. 

It might be thought that when the in- 
come is increased £8,561,430, and the 
charges are increased only €7,626,216, 
that the difference would certainly be 
gain, in the shape of surplus: but this 
idea must be abandoned when we recol- 
lect that interest, for the debt incurred in 
obtaining these conquests is in the course 
of payment, all the while; and that, al- 
though the legal interest in Britain is only 
5 per cent. yet in India, it is 12 per cent. 
at which rate some of this money was 
borrowed : though part of it is since paid 
off, and reduced to an interest of 8 per 
cent. The effect of this, with some other 
items, appears in the annexed table, where 
we find for 1806-7 the surplus charge is 
2X3 
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no less than 3,152,322: the interest 
for that year being £2,224,950; the 
same for the following year: and for 
1908-9 ‘1 is £2,241,665. Notwithstand- 
ing ths dead weight, however, we have 
the pleasure of sceimg the surplus charge 
graduslly redaced from 309,122 to 
£26,042, aud for 1809-10, estimated at 
£1,030, a result both honourable and 
favourable. 

But it is not enough that these ac- 
counts be presented in a mass; the pros- 
perity or adversity of the provinces re- 
spectively, in an empire so widely extend- 
ed, is a proper subject for strict investiga- 
tion; otherwise it might happen, that 
while all is well in one district, another 
should be suffering distress, without re- 
ceiving the necessary attention and assis- 
tance. We shall hint at these in their 
order, 

Bencat Revenves. 
1793. 
1300-7. Aciual......... 0,304,738 


Civit CHARGES. 

1793. 

1806-7. Aciual......... 2,417,318 


Exceeding. 996,118 

The military charges, cannot be re- 

ferred to this presidency, separately : these 
therefore remain to be added. 
Miyr Revenue. 


1793. Estimate............ £2,800 
1806-7, 19,136 


Miyr Cuarces. 
1793. Estimate............£213,300 
4806-7. Aciual........... 28,558 


15,938 


This revenue is fluctuating: it is pro- 
duced for the most part by duties on 
coinage for individua’s ; and some small 
profit on the coinage by government. The 
charges are fluctuating also: but not, pro- 
bably, to ihe amount here stated: as part 
of theiy increase is to be attributed to ad- 
ditional mints established in remote pro- 
yinces. 

- In the year 1792-3 there were four mints 
in activity ; at the present period the coin- 
age is confined to one mint at Caleutta, -it 
having been thought expedient to abolish 


the other three. In April 1794 the annual 
expense of the fixed establishment of the 
four mints was £14,652. The fixed esta. 
blishment of the mint and assay offices, on 
the 30th April 1808, is stated at £10,702. 


Post-orrice Revenue. 
1793. Estimate... ...... £10,200 
1808-9. Actual. .........- 


Post-orrice CHARGES. 
1893. Estimate. .......... £14,800 
1808-9. Actual,........... 31,690 


16,800 


The increase of the Company’s terri- 
tories, of the Company’s servants, civil and 
military, &c. no doubt, contribute to the 
increase of postage; but this great in- 
crease seems to hint at a more active and 
general correspondence between the parts 
of the empire ;—a mark of strength, if 
correct ;—-an increased rate of postage, 
with effective regulations in this depari- 
ment, is also a principal cause. The post 
now reaches many places, where formerly 
it was unknown: the revenue for 1808-9 
exceeds the charge. 

Benares Revenues. 
1793. Estimate....... £430,000 
1806-7. Actual.......... 537,579 


Benares CHARGES. 

1793. Estimale ......... £32,700 

1806-7. 140,732 


Exceeding. 108,032 


This revenue is undergoing changes in 
the mode of collection, being placed un- 
der the management of local collectors. 

Lanp Revenues. 


1793. Estimate. ......£3,025,000 
1806-7. Actual... 3,296,684 


107,379 


271,684 
The estimate formed in 1793 has been-ex« 


ceeded in each year, notwithstanding the ine: 


terruptions which have occasionally been ex- 
perienced from the vicissitudes of seasons ; 
in some years a superabundance of rain, in 
others drought has occurred, either of which 
is unfavourable to the country, and of course 
to the realization of the land rents. The 
wealth and prosperity of the districts niay be 
assumed from the inspection of this column 
of the statement, particularly from the year 
1799, 1800. This position is further estas 
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blished by the reflection, that the collections 
have been uniformly made under the opera- 
tion of the laws and regulations of the re- 
yenue system, without the necessity of mili- 
tary iuterference, as sometimes practised in 
other parts of India. 


The origin of this system, which, in its | 
operation, has in these provinces proved to be | 


beneficial both to the interests of the so- 
vereign and the subject, may be traced ina 
lever from the Court of Directors to the 
supreme government of Bengal, dated 12th 
April 1786, also in the rules passed on the 
sth September and 25th November 1789, 
and the 10th February 1700, under which a 
decennial settlement was made of the revenue 
to be paid for the lands in Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, and in the alterations passed on the 
23d November 1791. settlement com- 
menced with the year 1790-1. In the year 


1793 tte whole of the revenue code was re- | 


enacted with modifications and amendments, 
and regulations were passed accordingly, wheu 
the judicial was separated from the revenue 
administration, and the settlement, originally 
made for ten years, was declared to be per- 
manent and unalterable for ever, subject to 
the approbation of the Court of Directors, 
which approbation was given. 

Antecedent to the year 1793 the collection 
of the revenues and the administration of 
justice were under the superintendance of the 
revenue depariment, and the expenses attend- 
ing them respectively were included under 
oue head of charge ; viz. the revenue charge. 
The actual expense defrayed upon these ac- 
counts in the year 1792-3 was £782,744. 
The general principle of the alteration of the 
system, as proposed in the minute of the 
governor general, went to an entire separa- 
tion of the management of the revenues and 
the administration of justice, which led to 
the ereation of a new department, termed 
the judicial, the receipts and charges of 
which were to be stated under a separate and 
distinct head. It was calculated that the ex- 
pense of the proposed new establishment, in 
so far as related to the Sudder or chief, and 
other Adawluts, or native, courts of justice, 
would amount annually to the sum of 
£220,515 ; that reductions would then be 
made upon the existing establishments of 
the revenue department to the amount of 
£173,300; so that the whole increase of 
expense under this branch would be only 
£47,215. 

The Police is to B€ considered as another 
branch of the new system, and the expense 
of it forms part of the charges. 


The revenue charges of 1792-3, “ine 


eluding the judicial, were £782,744, 


1793. Revenue charges £5609.293 
Separate 314,766 


884,059 
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The sum raised for a police tax was 
3£25,801 ; the sum expended was more 
£21,935. Two Zillah courts, instituted 
after the estimate was made, add 
£8,472 This department is lable to 
contingent expences: such as rewards for 
apprehension of robbers ; maintenance of 
| prisoners ; assistant officers, temporary, 
Or permanent, to the various courts, and 
| other contingencies. The salaries of the 
| Judges have undergone very little alterae 
tion, 
| The judicial revenue is composed of the 
| fees and fines levied in the several native 
| courts of justice, under regulotions which 

were passed in the year 1793, on the iniro- 
duction of the jurlictal system, also of the 
_ assessments for defraying the expense of ihe 
police establishments under that system, tos 
| gether with the fines and licences received by 
the justices of the peace at Calcuttaon the 
| sale and manufacture of spirituous liquors ; 


| likewise the fees on the suits in the court of 


requests at Calcutta. 

The receipt of 1793-4, (£27,715) was 
principally composed of a tax ou the principal 
cities for defraying the expense of te police 
establishments, fines on unlicensed retailers 
of spirituous liquors, and fines, &c. in the 
native courts. ‘The amount in 1806-7 was 
£192,540, increase £64,834. 

In 1797 the police tax was rescinded, and 
the tax abolished, as difficulties had arisen 
with regard tothe mode of assessment: new 
fees on suits in the courts were instituted : 
and astamp duty upon law and other papers 
and documents was likewise established. 

In 1802-3 an incresse again appears, and 
from that period to 1806 7 an improvement 
in the produce of this head continues to be 
shown. This appears to have been produced 
by the receipt on licences from the justices of 
the peace at Calcutta for the sale of spiittuous 
liquors, and by a duty on spirits manuf.ciu- 
red in the distilleries according to the En- 
ropean manner. The court of reques's at 
Calcutta being established on a new principle, 
under proclamation dated 13th Viarch 1802, 
by which fees on suits in thot couit were Ine 
stituted, has likewise contributed to the ime 
provement. 

« Customs Revenve. 


1793. Estimate. 
1806-7. Actual....... 324,831 


204,83 | 
Customs CHARGES. 

1793. Estimate ........ 

1806-7. 27 
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Certain additional regulations, and 4 
duty of one per cent. on imports and ex- 
ports at Calcutta, contribute to augment 
the produce of this source of revenue. 


Sat SAEs. 
1793. Estimate........ £725,000 
1808-9. Aciual......... 1,815,822 


1,090,822 
Sait, ADVANCES AND CHARGES. 


1793. Estimate 
1808-9. 406,030 


The extent of the collection must of course 
be governed by the extent of the trade, which 
is naturally fluctuating. 


The value and importance of the exclusive 
rivilege with respect to this article, which 
rom time immemorial had been reserved by 

the ruling power of the country, have not 
ceased to occupy the attention of successive 
goveruiments from the time of the possesion 
of the Dewanny, although the advantages 
resulting from it were not assumed to any 
considerable amount till the year 1781-2. 

A new system of management bad been 
adopted in 1780, when it was placed under a 
comptroller and assistants, which system con- 
tinved in operation til! the year 1793. The 
most material alteration in the interim was 
the substicotion of public auction instead of 
private contract, for the disposal of the salt 
from the year 1806-7. The benefit derived 
by this measure, during the six years from 
3806-7, when its operation commenced, to 
1791-2, amounted, ov an average, to 
£300,000 annually. 

In the year 1793 the salt office was abolish- 
ed, and the entire direction of the concerns 
of it was transfeired from the revenue to the 
commercial department, under which it con- 
tinues at this time. The advantages result- 
ing trom this arrangement are confirmed by 
the improved produce. 


The character and treatment of the 
Molunghees, [salt-makers] is interesting ; 
as it shews to what impositions certain 
castes have been subjected in India ; and is 
a remarkable instance of the beneficial 
effects resujting from more liberal treat- 
ment. 


There are 7,556 persons, or rather families, 
in the agency of Hidgellee, and 5,832 in the 
Sgency of ‘lumlook, who are enrolled in a 
tegister called the Taunerijah, and are coerced 
to manufacture salt for government at rates 
considerably less than are paid to persons 
making salt by contract or hire. 

These Adjoora prices arg not proporyoned 
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to the ordinary rate of labour in the country, 
and a man cannot earn sufficient by them to 
support a family, or eve himself in health 
or strength. 

We should have been glad if we could have 
traced the origin of the Adjoora system, but 
this is lost in cbscurity. It appears to have 
existed for many centuries, and if, in default 
of information, it may be allowed to have re- 
course to conjecture, it seems probable that in 
ancient times and when money was scarce, 
lands were let to the peasantry for a payment 
in salt, and most likely by a fair compact, 
which would allow the renter to sell for his 
own benefit such salt as he made more than 
the quantity sufficient to pay his rents. In 
process of years the terms of the bargain were 
nearly lost sight of ; exactions arose, some 
payable in money, others by further demands 
of salt, till all the salt the manufacturer could 
make was required of him. Depressed and 
yt oe peasantry had not means of resisting 

xe powerful landlord ; the despotic vative 
government in turn pressed the laudlords, and 
the burdens became permanent and grievous 
to the community. 

In November last Mr. Chapman forwarded 
to us an amended estimate of his provision of 
sali for the current year, in which there was 
an increase of thirty thousand maunds, stated 
to be in consequence of the abolition of the 
Adjoora tenure and of the engagement he had 
made with the late Adjoora Molungees......... 


In the twenty four Pergunnahs, also, no 
excitement was held out to the Molungees; 
for if by excessive exertion they should com- 
plete the quantity, the total net earnings to 
each man would only be six rupees for seven 
and a half months labour, which was about 
the time he was employed in the woods ; 
this was paid him in advance, and went to 
subsist his family during his absence, while 
he himself lived upon the provision furnished 
to him by the Company. He not only could 
not bring any thing home with him on his 
return from his toils, but would most pro- 
bably be loaded with a heavy debt on aecount 
of the salt short delivered of the quantity 
agreed for. 

At Roymungul, the manufacture was 
carried on in an uninhabited country, during 
some months destitute of fresh water, uns 
healthy from the thickness of surrounding 
woods, at the distance of many days journey 
from the houses of the manufacturers, and 
accessible only by water. It is not any com- 
mon inducement that would engage people 
to venture to such regions ; yet it would ap- 
pear, from an inspection of the establishe 
ment, that the compensation to the contrac+ 
tors and labourers was not only precarious, 
but at the best inadequate ; particularly, that 


the aJowance to the labourer was calculated 
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below the common price of labour in the in- 
habited country. 
Opium SALEs. 
1793. £250,000 
1808-9. Actual.... 594,978 


Increase 344,978 
Orium, ADVANCES AND CHARGES. 


1793. Estimate.......... £97,500 
1808-9. Actual. ......... 


Exceeding 3,420 


The monopoly in the trade of opium, or 
the cultivation of the poppy, may be traced 
at least as far back as the commencement of 
the British influence in Bengal. ‘Ihe ad- 
vantages resulting from it were for several 
ears merely cousidered a3 a part of the emo. 
of certain offices under the governs 
ment. In the year 1773 it was taken out of 
their hands, and the profit of the trade as- 
sumed for the benefit of the government. 
The provision of the article was for many 
years let out uponcontract. The opium con- 
cern continued under the direction of the 
board of revenue till the beginning of the 
ear 1793, when it was transferred to the 
ois of trade, and the regulation 32, was 
passed on the ist May respecting the terms of 
the contract for the provision of opium ia 
Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, which was ex- 
tended for four years from Ist September 
1793 to 31st August 1797; also respecting 
measures for the protection of the cultivators 
of the poppy and for preventing illicit trade 
in the article. The cultivation of poppy, 
except on account of government, is express- 
ly prohibited, but it is left entirely at the 
option of the ryot, or cultivator, to enter into 
engagements ou account of government at a 
settled price, or to decline it altogether. 

The opium trade is liable to be affected by 
many contingencies, not only from adverse 
seasons, bat by the state of the markets to 
the eastward. The superior advantages of 
the agency system appear from the accounts, 
and the measures resorted to for securing the 
ge of the drug pure and unadulterated 

ave proved of essential service. Of late 
years the prices have been carried to a great 
amount; this resource must, nevertheless, 
be considered as fluctuating in its nature. 

The concern is still conducted under the 
board of trade by a secretary at the presiden- 
cy, and by agents in Bahar and at Benares, 
In 1798-9, the advances and charges amount- 
ed to £97,795; but the markets being un- 
favourable, the sales only produced £210,000, 
leaving a profit of £112,000. In 1799- 


- 1800 the charge was nearly the same as the 


preceding year, but the net profit was 
£274,000; and an increased improvement 
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is exhibited through the nine following years; 
frorn increase in price, to be imputed princi- 
pally to the improvement iv the quality of 
the article, the average net profit for the same 
period is £460,000. 

This may eaable our readers to form 
some idea of the state of the province of 
Bengal, as a distinct concern; so far as 
regards the principal sources of revenue. 
Sundry minor matters are of necessity 
passed by. 


We proceed now to consider the 
Revenues oF Mapras. 


1793. LEstimate.......... £880,000 
1808 9. Actual.......... 1,291,698 
S11,008 
Mapras Cuarces. 
1793. Estimate.,.,. .... £368,000 
1808-9. Aciual......... « 660,071 
292,078 


The realization of the revenues of this 
presidency, from the situation and circume- 
stances of the districts under its administrae 
tion, has ever been exposed to greater in 
terruption and to more contingencies than 
those under the presidency of Bengal. 

The increase of charges arises from the 
introduction of the Bengal system of re- 
venue, which has not had time to pro- 
duce those beneficial effects that are ex- 
pected from it. 

Post-orrice Revenue. 
1792-3. Amount......... £11,440 


1808-9. 16,806 
Post-orrice CHARGES, 

1792-3. Computed........ £9,240 
1808-9. Actual,........... 19,926 
Exceeding. 10,686 


The extension of the territories under the 
adininistration of the Madras presidency hav- 
ing added to the numbers i of civil and 
military servants, the correspondence has of 
course been greater. ‘The expense, also has 
been greater, irom the necessity of fixing 
from time to time new posts, in consequence 
of the great extension of the territories on the 
Peninsula. War has been the means of oce 
casionally adding to the expense, as the tape 
yals, or runners, found more difficulties in 
pursuing their routes. 

Customs Sea AnD Lanp. 
1792-3. Amount........ £22,300 
1808-9. 
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The gradual increase from the year 1801-2 
is principally to be imputed to modifications 
and amendments of the Custom-house laws, 
and to the levy of additional rates under re- 
gulations for the purpose. In the early 
periods of the account, the general rate of 
duty was 24 per cent. on the several articles 
of trade. In the year 1801, an addition of 
1 percent. was ordered for defraying the ex- 
pense of the armament for the protection of 
the trade, aud an amended code of regula- 
tions was passed in the year 1802, which un- 
derwent further modifeations in 1803. An 
additionel duty upon beetle and tobacco im- 
ported at Madras was laid in 1804, being for 
defraying the expense of the corps of fenci- 
bles in the town of Madras. This duty is 
tempariry, and to cease six mouths after the 
arrisal of the intelligence of peace with the 
European powers. Ona the oth September 
3808 regulations were passed for levying a 
duty upon all species of grain imported by 
sea at Madras, for transferring to the board 
of trade the superintendance over the officers 
employed in the collection of the customs at 
the sea ports, and for amending the regula- 
tions of the year 1803. 

Lanp Revenues. 
1793. Lstimate 
1808-9. Actual.........-.1,057,628 


Increase ....... 257,628 
Every exertion has been made by the Ma- 
dras government fo evsure the productiveness 
of this important branch of the resources. 
The increase now shewn is to be ascribed to 
those exertions, and also to the assumption of 
the exciusive privilege of the mavufacture 
and sale of salt, a right to which was res 
served to government under a regulation in 
1802. 
Farms Licences. 
1792-3. Amount......... £48,000 
1808-9. 


13,500 
This resource is produced by a considera. 
tion paid by individuals for the exclusive pri- 
vilege of trading if certain articles for interior 
consumption, as beeile, tobacco, &c. The 
iucrease is to be attributed generally to the 
care of enforcing the regulations respecting 
them, and in some degree to the extension of 
then as to the sale of spirits. 


Crvit Cuarces. 


1793. stimaie.......... £102,760 
1808-9. Actual.......... 103,807 


Brceeding 15047 


The civil charges include the salaries and 
allowances of the members uf government, 


and of the several offices at the presidency 
with the contingent expenses of the same, 
viz. the secretary’s, accountant-general’s, &c, 
and are exclusive of those of the judicial and 
revenue departments. 

CHarGes. 

Although some courts were instituted in 
part of the conquered districts in the year 
1800-1, no charge appears to have been 
stated in this column for the New Zillah or 
provincial courts till the year 1802-3, from 
which period the carrying the system into 
complete eflect has added to the expense till 
the year 1806-7, when the total charge 
amounted to £225,950. In 1807-8 it was 
£11,000 less, and-in 1808-9 it was reduced 
to £103,978. The great expense of these 
establishments has drawn the particular ate 
tention of the government. of Madras, who 
have been very active in adopting measures of 
retrenchment. 

Revenve Cuarces. 
1793. LEstimate.......... £256,000 
1808-9. Actual........... 333.0% 


Eveceding 774084 


This includes the expenses of collecting 
the Revenues and Customs of the ancient 
possessions under the Madras govern- 
ment. ‘ 


Dutcu 

The revenues of the Dutch settlements be- 
ing merely temporary do not require remark, 
and particularly as an adjustment of them has 
been made in the account between the public 
and the East-India Company, giving credit 
for ihe whole, except the small receipt from 
the fishery at Tutacorin, in diminution of 
the claim’ brought against the former for the 
charges of the capture and maintenance of 
Ceylon and the eastern islands. 


The third of the Company's ancient 

possessions is Bombay. 
Bomsay Revenves. 

1793. LEstimate........ . £140,625 

1808-9. Actual, 268,408 

Lanp Revenues. 

1796-7. Amount......... £39,724 

1808-9. 45,700 


5,970 
Customs. 
1796-7. Amount.......... £52,004 


DO 


—— 


1808-9. 
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The increase is, in part, to be attributed 
to the levy of additional duties at Bombay, 
and in part to arrangement by treaty with 
she Nabob of Surat. 

Farms Licexces. 


1796-7. Amount.......... £26,714 
1808-9. 85,271 


58,557 


This resource is derived from restrictions 
on the sale of tubacco, arrack, and other ar- 
ticles for consumption by the inhabitants. 

The revenues of this presidency, from the 
limited extent of the districts originally ander 
its administration, are smal! compared with 
those of the other presidencies. An increase 
is exhibited in these revenues from the year 
1800-1 inclusive, which is to be attributed to 
alterations occasioned by a treaty with the 
Nabob of Surat, dated 13 May 1800. Be- 
fore that period the Company were in the re- 
cvipt of a part only of the revenues of that 
city, under their long established rights as 
governors of the castle and commanders of 
the fleet at Surat. By the new treaty, full 
powers are given for the management and 
collection of the revenues of the city and its 
dependencies, and generally for the whole 
government of them. ‘Tbe stipulations in 
the treaty for a payment to the Nabob, and 
the introduction of judicial arrangements, 
will be found to have occasioned an addition 
to the charges. 

BomBay Cuarces. 
1793. Estimate...,...... £177,750 
1808-9. Aciual.....,..... 370,272 


Exceeding 192,522 
Civit CHaraes. 


1793. Estimate....... £90,000 
1808-9. Actual.......... 106,751 


16,751 
Marine Cuarces. 
1793. Estimate......... . £74,250 
1808-9. Actual.......... . 167,440 
Baceedings 93,190 


Revewve CHARGEs. 
1793. Estimate.......... £13,500 
1808.9. 96,081 


82,581 


During the years in which the government 
was engaged in hostilities with Tippoo or the 
Mahrattas, the police corps were necessarily 
increased in consequence of the absence of 


~the military force. Much expense was in- 


curred by additional political residencies in 
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employment of native agents. In the year 
1804-5, in which the largest disbursement is 
exhibited, a considerable expenditure was 
oceasioned by the relief afforded to the native 
inhab tants, who were brought to circum- 
stances of extreme distress by the prevalence 
of famine. 
The marine establishment of this presiden= 
cy was originally instituted, and bas been 
maintained for services of considerable ims 
portance ta the interest of the Company, and 
to the commerce in general on the western 
side of India. 11 isin fact a species of navy. 
The merits and services of the officers, and 
the extensive benefits derived by the docks 
and arsenals, are well known. ‘The inyme- 
diate leading objects of this establishment are, 

Ist. The protection of the trade, which 
is considerable, from port to port, from pi- 
ratical cruizers. 

2d. The defence of the Company's trade 
and possessions, in time of war, against Euros 
pean enemies. 

3d. The transport of troops, &c. 

4th. For making nautical discoveries. 

5th. For conveying packets to and from 
the Red Sea, &c. 


Sussipies Revenues or CepED AND 
ConquereD 

The next’ branch of these accounts to 
which your committee have directed their at- 
tention, is the amount realized by receipts 
from subsidies in consequence of treaties with 
the native Princes of India, or from the ree 
venues of territories conquered by the British 
arms. They will be found to form a consis 
derable part of the resources of the Company, 
and it has been thought proper to exhibu the 
detail of the whole of them in one distinct 
view, separate from the ancient possessions, 
although the management falls under the ade 
ministration of different presidencies. 

With the exception of the subsidy from 
the Rajah of Travancore, the stipulations 
under the treaties with the several native 
princes in the way of subsidy have, since the 
year 1793, been commuted for the cession of 
districts, the revenues of which are received 
as an equivalent for the payment of the exe 
pense of the Company’s forces employed for 
the protection of their dominions respectively. 

The review of this statement will shew 
that the political relations of the Company in 
India have been greatly changed and enlarged 
within the period under examination. : 

The estimate of 1793 was formed soon after 
the receipt of the advices of the conclusion of 
the Mysore war in 1792, and the calculations 
were made under very imperfect information 
of the real value of the districts obtained un- 
der the treaty then concluded with Tippoo. 
The receipts from Oude, Arcot, and Tanjore, 
were agreeable to the treaties, as will be heres 


the Red Sea and Persian Gulph, and by the 
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after more particularly explained. According | 
to that estimate, the expectations from subsi- | 


diary arrangements were stated as follows : 
Gross Recpt- Net. 


£ 
1,440,000 


6,741,096 
5,301,096 


Charge, 


29,800 1,414,200 


3793 
3806 


Amount 2,495,367) 4,245,729 


Increase 


2,469,567; 2,831,529 


Recerrt rrom or Ovor. 
3793. Jistimate net.. ... £504,200 
3806-7. 1,231,279 


Increase net 
The increased receipt from Oude, after the 
year 1800-1, is to be attributed to the com- 
ete alteration of the relations with the Na- 
of Oude in the commutation of terri- 
tory for subsidy. The improvement of the 
sevenue of the districts since they have been 
under the management of the Company's 
Sreroment, isshewn by the latter years of 
statement. 
Arcot: Revenues or THE CARNATIC. 
1793. Estimale 
1808-9. 


. By stipulations of the Nabob in 1792, he 
was bound to the annual payment of a subsi- 
dy amounting to £608,442; of which sam 
£246,442, was to be applied to the liquida- 
tion of the debts due to his private creditors, 
leaving £360,000 asa a to the Com- 
pany for military assistance. £502,560 was 
to be paid by the Nabob in monthly kits (or 
instalments) the remainder was to be received 
by a transfer of the peshcush, or tribute, pay- 
able by the Poligars of certain districts men- 
tioned in the schedule of the treaty. 


Tansore Sussipy anp Revenues. 
1793. Estimate. ...,,.... £160,000 
1808-9. Actual. ,........ 292,351 


Increase... 132,351 


Though the country was surrendered to the 
Rajah, he did not fulfil the stipulated engage- 
ments of the treaty, but fell short in his pay- 
ments in the year 1794-5 to the amount of 
£20,000. 

Ji became therefore necessary for the Madras 
government to avail itself of the powers re- 
served by the treaty, by assuming the ma- 
nagement of the districts assigned as security 
or the fulfilment of the terms of it. 
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It is not deemed necessary in this place to 
state in detail the deposition of the Rajah, 
the measures pursued be placing the legal heir 
upon the Musnud, or the commission appointe 
ed to investigate the state of affairs in the 
country, as it is merely proposed to bring to 
notice the Jeading circumstances which af. 
fected the receipt and the expenditure. It is 
therefore only requisite to remark, that the 
assumed districts remained under the manage. 
ment of the Company's servants till the year 
1799. On the 25th October of that year, 
the Rajah, who had been called to the suc- 
cession on the opinions of the most respecta- 
ble Pundits as to his legal right, entered into 
another treaty, in which he surrendered the 
whole of the revenues of the countrv to the 
exclusive management of the Company, res 
| serving to himself the annual payment of one 
lac of pagodas, or £40,000, and one-fifth of 
the net revenues, to be computed on princi 
ples defined in the treaty. ‘The revenues de- 
rived from Tanjore continue to be realized 
agreeably to the terms of this treaty, and the 
internal management of the districts has been 
assimilated, as much as possible, both in 
collection of revenue and administration of 
justice, to the system in practice in other 
territories of the Company. 


Mysore. 
1793. Estimace..........£390,000 
1808-9. Actual ., 1,259,926 


869,926 


This part of the territories was acquired by 
conquest, and the great increase in net re- 
venue is to be attributed to the entire change 
which has been produced since the year 1793. 
The estimate formed at that period was cal- 
culated upon rather imperfect information as 
to the real value of the districts devolved to 
the Company in consequence of the treaty of 
Seringapatam, pa after the highly 
ferent issue of the war which terminated 
in the commencement of 1792. By that 
treaty the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun surrender- 
ed one half of his dominions. The war 
having been conducted os the united opera- 
tions of the forces of the Company, the 
Nizam, and the Peishwa, an equal division of 
the conquered territories was made between 
the allies. 

The complete change of circumstances, 
which has been adverted to, was produced by 
the war which ended in the year 179Q in 
the death of Tippoo, and the entire conquest 
of the whole of his dominions. After that 
event the legitimate Rajah of Mysore was 
placed upon his throne, and a partition treaty 
was concluded : the shares of territory allotted 
to the Rajah of Mysore, the Company, the 
Nizam, and the Peishwa, are shewn in die 
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tinct schedules. The surrender of the part 
allotted to the Peishwa was subject to certain 
conditions on his part, which, on his failing 
to fulfil them, was to be made over to the 
Nizam and the Company ; two-thirds to the 
former and one-third to the latter, The 
Peishwa’s share was subsequently so divided. 

The whole gross revenue, as stated in the 
«hedules of the treaties of 1792 and 1799. 


Treaty Of 1792 £438,921 
Treaty Of 1799 459,056 


897,977 


After the capture of Seringapatam in 1799, 
a very intelligent officer was appointed to 
enter upon a minute investigation of the 
rent rolls of the districts. According to his 
report, the rental of those acquired by 
the Company in 1796 was calculated at 
pagodas 14,78,698 or £591,479. On this 
principle the revenue obtained by the conquest 
wight be stated as follows : 


Territories £991,479 


Deduct pensions 80,000 
511,479 
Add Subsidy from the Rajah. 980,000 
791,479 


Add treaty of 3792 438,021 


‘Total by conquest of Mysore.. 1,230,400 


Nizam's Susstpy; nis Revenues. 


The origin of any subsidiary cnprarencat 
eppears to have been in the treaty of 1763. 


In consequence of the political situation 
of India, from the designs of ‘Tippoo Sultaun 
in concert with the French, defensive mea- 
sures were thought necessary. The Nizam 
having expressed a desire for an increase of 
the detachment serving in his dominions, on 
the ist September 1798 a new subsidiary 
treaty was entered into with him. The de- 
tachment was increased to 6,000 Sepoys, with 
adue proportion of field-pieces manned with 
Europeans. and the subsidiary payment for 
the same was fixed at Arcot rupees 24,17,100, 
or £276,240. 

On the 12th October 1800 a treaty of per- 
petual and general defensive alliance was con- 
cluded with the Nizam, in which material 
alterations were made in the connections with 
his highness. ‘he force to be supplied by 
the Company for the general defence and 
protection of his dominions was increased to 
eight battalions of Sepoys, or 8,000 rank and 


file, and two regiments of cavalry, or 1,000 


horse, with their requisite complement of 
gvns, Evyiopean artillery-men, Lascars and 
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pioneers, fully equipped with warlike stores 
and ammunition, to be stationed in perpee 
tuity in his highness’s dominions. For the 
payment of this force, the territories ac- 
quired by the Nizam under the treaty of 
Seringapatam of the 18th March 1792, and 
under the treaty of Mysore of the 22d June 
1799, were ceded in perpetuity. 


Rasan or Travancore’s Sussipy. 

The war with Tippoo, concluded in the 
year 1792, had for its first ostensible cause 
the attack by that Prince on the lines of the 
Rajah of Travancore, who was in close al- 
liance with the Company. It was ticreiore 
considered as a matter of jusiice that the 
Rajah should, in like manner with the Na- 
bob of Arcotand the Rajah of Tanjore, be 
called upon to contribute, according to his 
ability, his proportion towards the expenses 
of the war. The proportion was calculaied 
at half the amount of his net revenues. ‘The 
last payment, to any amount, was made in 
1792-3. A small sum in \793-4. 

From 1798-9 to 1806 the amount of this 
subsidy, fixed at £42,914, has been annually 
realized in the way of set-off in the accounts 
with the Rajah for pepper furnished by bina 
under contract. In 1808, throngh the in- 
trigues of the Dewan of the Rajah, serious 
disturbances occurred and ended in disect 
hostility agaiust the amg which was 
happily subdued; and the Rajah is stated to 
have made a considersbie payment in diss 
charge of the arrears of subsidy. 


Rajan or Cocury’s Suzsipy. 

The Rajah was, previously to 1791, atr- 
butary to Tippoo Suliaun. On the Gih 
January of that year he threw off his alle- 
giance and became tributary to the Company, 
and entered into a treaty accordingly, Gxing 
his yearly tribute to rise in three years from 
70,000 to 1,00,000 rupees, at which it was 
to continue. 


Districts cepep By THE GuIcOWAR 
Rayan. 

The political connection with the Guicowar 
Rajah (as exhibited in the statement) com- 
menced in March 1802, when articles of 
convention were entered into with bim, in 
consequence of his waving solicited the ase 
sistance of English troops in securing his 
right as legitimate heir. This conveotin 
srovided, in the first place, for the reim- 
ursement of the expense which might ate 
tend his re establistiuent, by a temporary 
assignment or morigage of certain districts ; 
ond, in the second place, for permanently 
subsidizing about 2.000 Sepoys, a company 
of European artillery, and two companies of 
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Lascars. 21st April 1805, the subsidiary 
force to be permanently siationed in his do- 
minions was fixed at 3,000 native infantry, 
one company of European artillery, two com- 
panies of gun Lascars, with necessary ord- 
nance, warlike stores and ammunition, for 
the expense of which, districts producing a 
revenue of £131,025, as described in a 
schedule, were ceded to the Company. 


Manurattra Countries, Revenves. 

A treaty dated 5th Jyly 1790, entered into 
during the war with Tippoo, then depending ; 
stipulated for the employment of two batta- 
lions of the Company’s forces, the charge of 
which was to be defrayed by the Peishwa. 

On the 16th December 1803, this treaty 
unverwent a considerable modification, and 
an agreement or supplemental treaty was con- 
cluded, which is the basis on which the dis- 
tricts ceded by the Peishwa are now held. 
Under this agreement the subsidiary force was 
increased by the addition of a regiment of 
native cavalry ; and some alteration was made 
in the principle of mutual assistance in the 
event of war; a change of the territories 
ceded under the former treaty was also made. 
Districts situated in the Carnatic aad in Guz- 
zerat, valued in the schedule at 19,16,000 
Tupees, were commuted for territory in Bun- 
dlecund valued at rupees 36,16,000 ; but it 
is to be remarked that, at the time of the 
conclusion of this treaty, the district of Bun- 
dlecund was ina distur state, and the nee 
—_ existed for the employment of a mili- 
tary force to establish an authority over the 
country ; extraordinary provision was there- 
fore made in the above computation of the 
value of the cession to defray that expense. 

Such is the statement given by the 
committee of the different resources of 
the East-India Company, considered arti- 
cle by article. Some of them viewed in 
reference to Revenue exhibit an increase 
of receipt, and of charge: others con- 
templated as sources of power, manifest 
a more extended interference with the na- 
tive princes, and a number of political 
alliances formed, and to be maintained, at 
agreatexpense. We can hardly refrain 

‘from exclaiming on perusing these ac- 
counts—*“* is this that same body of ad- 
~venturers, whose original attempts we 
‘have seen were so small in our Jate report 
on Mr. Bruce's History of the Company ? 
—is it that body ef merchants which we 
have seen trembling for its existence, and 
ordering the reduction of its forces to the 
Jowest possible establishment? It now 
seats and unseats sovereigns on their 
thrones, and binds them to accept pro- 
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tection from those who formerly solicited 
permission to be favoured with an intro. 
duction at their courts !” 

The following articles concern India 
generally. 

Mirirary Cuarees. 

The army in India, though divided under 
the administration of the three presidencies 
respectively, is, in its aggregate, to be consi. 
dered as engaged for the protection of the 
Empire at large. It is, however, to be 
premised that the present numerical force 
of the army cannot be said to have been 
determined merely by the extent of the Com. 
pany’s ancient possessions, but is govern- 
ed likewise by subsidiary stipulations un- 
der treaties with the native princes of Ja- 
dia, and by the increase required in conse- 
quence of the additiqnal territories obtained 
by conquest. 

When the estimate was framed in the year 
1793, the political state of India was very 
different to what it was at the later periods in 
the statement. ‘The principle on which the 
calculations in that estimate were made was 
ae ge by the circumstances of the time, 

aving in view the establishment and con- 
tinuance of peace. The opinion of the late 
Marquis Cornwallis was adverted to in sups 

rt of those calculations, and the expense 
incurred previous to the war with Tippoo 
Sultaun, then recently concluded, was 
1793. Estimate .......£2,917,500 
Add military buildings.......... 117,875 
3,035,375 
1808-9. Actual, including 
military buildings and fortifica- 
tions 79059,791 


45624,416 

The increased expense is not merely to be 
imputed to the increase of the forces as to 
numbers, but is likewise to be ascribed to an 
alteration in the constitution or system on 
which the army was formed in the year 1794. 
It is not requisite upon this occasion to 
enter at large into the detail of the alteration 
in the military system which has been allu- 
ded to, or of the causes which led to its 
adoption ; it may suffice to state, that from 
the constitution of the army, the officers 
were exposed to peculiar hardships; the in- 
crease of territory had, at that period, led to 
the increase of numbers, with which neither 
the gradations of rank, nor the proportion of 
officers, particularly of field officers, were in 
conformity. The ‘highest rank was that of 
colonel, and as promotion only took place in 
the line, the progress was so slow as to afford 
but a distant and discouraging prospect of at- 
taining it. No provision existed for the re- 
lief of any who, from ill health or other 
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circumstances, found it necessary to visit 
their native country ; nor for the retreat of 
those who, after a certain number of years 
of service, might wish to retire. These se- 
yeral circumstances were brought to the con- 
sideration of the Court of Directors, and of 
the board of commissioners for the affairs of 
India, who, with the assistance of the 
opinions of the most respectable local aus 
thorities, entered upon a_ very laborious 
examination of the subject, and finally de- 
termined upon an entire new arrangement of 
the army. The detail of this arrangement 
wascommunicated to India by letters, dated 
in January 1796. By this alteration the 
European infantry, before consisting of 12 
batialions, was converted into six regiments ; 
thenative infantry, consisting of 13 brigades, 
(each brigade containing six battalions) being 
in the whole 78 battalions, was formed into 
26 regiments of two. battalions each; and 
that reforms were likewise made in the other 
corps of the army. By the formation of the 
army according to this principle the prospect 
of promotion was greatly enlarged : the rank 
of major-general was instituted in the Com- 
pany's service ; the number of field officers 
was increased; and the expectation of at- 
taining the higher ranks was rendered more 
encouraging, by the establishment of the 
principle of promotion in regiments a 
to semiority, as follows: in the European a 
native infantry to the rank of lieatenant-coe 
lonel; in the native cavalry to the rank of 
captain, and afterwards in the line; the pro- 
motion in the artillery was continued in 
seniority in the Whole corps, according to the 
practice in his Majesty’s service; liberal pro- 
vision was likewise made for allowances to a 
limited number of officers on furlough in 
Europe, and for the event of total retirement 
after the service of a certain number of years. 
A modification of the rule of promotion was 
directed by letters tofndia dated in June and 
July 1798, establishing it generally to be to 
the rank of major in the respective regiments, | 
and afterwards by seniority in the whole corps, 
excepting the artillerys in which the promo- 
tion continued by seniority in the corps. 

It has appeared that the leading object of * 
these several arrangements was the satisiaction | 
of the European commissioned officers, and | 
to afford them the relief which, on principles | 
of justice and equity, they were entitled to ; 
but the permanent military expenses were 
shortly after considerably increased by an at- 
tention, equally necessary and just, to t 
case of the lower ranks, both Enropean ai 
native. As to the Europeans, it is to be ob- 
teived tha it is an established general pryper- 
an in respect of pay and allowances, 

is Majesty’s and the Company’s forces are 
placed upon an equal footing. In the year 
1797 an increase of pay was granted to the 
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royal army by his Majesty's order, dated 25th 


May ; this grant extending to the service ia 
India, the same increase was given to the 
Company’s European soldiers. An addition 
was likewise made in the year 1801, w the 
pay of the native officers and Sepoys at Ma- 
dras and Bombay. 

There is on the whole an increase in the 
establishment of the Company’s army of from 
69,935 men in arms in 1794, to 153,451 ia 
1808-9. 

From 1795-6 to 1801-2 inclusive, was al. 
most entirely a period of active warfare. Cey- 
lon, Malacca, and the Western islands were 
conquered. An expedition was prepared u 
ona large seale to proceed against Manilla: 
though ultimately abandoned, it occasioned a 
considerable addition to’ the expenses of 
1797-8. The expedition to Egypt fell upon 
the charges from the year 1798-9 to 1801-2, 
and in a small degree upon 1802-3. Upon 
the Peninsula the French and Dutch settles 
ments were captured immediately after the 
commencement of the war with those powers; 
but the most material addition to the military 
expenses upon the continent of India, be« 
tween the years 1790-7 and 1802-3, was oce 
casioned by the concert which existed be« 
tween the French, Zemaun Shah, and Tip- 

»Sultaun, from whence arose the appre- 

ension of invasion by Zemaun Shah on the 
north-west frontier of Bengal, and the war 
with Tippoo Sultaun which ended in 17g9. 

The effects of the war with the Mahrattas 
in 1803-4, are shewn in that and the three 
following years ; although this war may be 
said to have ended in December 1805, when a 
treaty of peace was concluded with Holkar. 

anp Fortirications. 
1793. Estimate.......... £117;875 
1308-9. Do 324,304 


Exceeding 
The increased expense in the Bengal co- 
lumn, from 1798-9 to 1803-4, is principally 
to be ascribed to repairs, &c. of buildings. and 
| fortifications in Oude, a part of which was 
| provided for in the stipulations of the treaty 


‘of February 1798 ; also to the ereetion of-a 


new government-house at Calcutta, to the 
purchase of honses and grounds, aad .the 
making of new roads and avenues. 

Under the Madras goverument, the great 
| inerease of charge after the vear 1804-5, is 
| to be ascribed to various citcumstances; the 
| improvement and repairs of the works at the 
| fortress of Seringapatam ; the building a new 
“mint and custom-house and a jail at Madeas ; 
| the erection of barracks at several stations fog 
the accommodation of the increased 
of European treops, &c. &c. é 

We shall hereafier direct our attention 
to the situation ofthe bast-lndia Com- 
pany as merchants. 
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The Lady of the Lake; a Poem. By 
Walter Scott, Esq. 4to. Pp. 419, Price 
12s. Longman and Co. London: 1810. 


In our review of ‘ the Caledonian Co- 
met,” (See Lit. Pan. Vol. VIII. p. 649) we 
expressed our decided opinion, respecting 
Metrical Romances, and _ particularly 
those of which Mr. W. Scott is the 
author. A perusal of * the Lady of the 
Lake,” has not altered our opinion. 
We are willing to give that gentleman 
credit for considerable abilities ; yet, at 
the same time, we cannot but lament 
that they are expended oa the composition 
of poems of so anomalous a species. The 
age of romance is past. We read a pro- 
duction of that era with eyes of curiosity. 
We are amused, in a certain degree, 
with the conduct of the fable, the man- 


ners of a semi-barbarous age, and the | 


display of character struck out by the 
collision of courtesy and ferocity ; but 
romances, whether metrical or in prose, 
are chiefly interesting because they shew 
the progress of language, and depict 
the modes of life of other times; and 
thus illustrate the history of the human 
mind. But as to the modern antiques 
fabricated by Mr. Scott, and those who 
have studied in his school, we can hardly 
assign any valid reason why they give us 
pleasure ; and we find it yet a harder task, 
to point out any useful information deriv- 
able 4rom them, beyond what we gather 
from the notes which it is found necessary 
to attach to them, since without these 
they would be often unintelligible. If 
we feel any gratification in reading them, 
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vastly inferior to an original effort of 
genius, 

Poetry, historical poetry (and romance 
may be termed, without a Lull, fabulous 
history), is an imitation of manners, 
adorned with striking incidents, and 
formed into a narrative by the adoption of 
a story analogous to the age, and accom- 
modated to the place, in which the evenis 
celebrated by the poet are supposed to 
have happened. But the metrical ro- 
mance of our day, imitates the ancient 
romances, themselves formed, it is pro-= 
bable, on the manners of ancient days ; 
and, therefore, our metrical romances are 
imitations of imitations ;— imitations, that 
is, of poems which were themselves imita- 
tions of manners of former generations of 
men. 

Beside ; the models selected for origi« 
nals by Mr. Scott as we find them in the 
notes subjoined to his splendid books, 
are patterns supplied by the habits of 
various ages. In ‘‘ the Lady of the 
Lake,” he palpably copies the traditionary 
customs of Celts, Gauls, Irish, English, 
Highland and Lowland Scots, as dis- 
played during the lapse of several cen- 
turies ; and all these he amalgamates into 
one intended whole. Now the era of 
the poem, is the reign of James V. of 
Scotland, who became king in 1513, and 
was succeeded by Mary Queen of Scots 
in 1542. This embraces but a space of 
twenty-nine years; into which short 
epoch we cannot allow any writer tocram 
the manners of many ages. Perhaps we 
should not have insisted so much on this 
chronological topic, if our poet had not 
informed us with much precision, that 
‘© the time of action (in his poem) in- 


it is chiefly because of the splendour of in- 
sulated passages, which affect us, much as | 
we are struck on a view of the chim-— 
ney pieces at Strawberry Hill, repeated 
by Mr. Horace Walpole, after several 
ancient tombs detected by him in various 
cathedrals. These imitations of gothic 
architecture are beautiful in themselves ; 
yet are they strangely misplaced, and ap- 
plied to odd purposes: they have a sin- 
gular appearance in reoms covered with 
Turkey Carpets, among pictures of all 
ages, and furniture and utensils of mo- 
dern times, and reared up in apartments 
with windows and ceilings modelled after 
the taste of different centuries. A Pastic- 
cio, however skilfully put together, is 
Vor. VIII. (Lit, Pan, Nov. 1910.) 


cludes six days.” 


The mass of readers, 
or ‘some quantity of barren,” or ill- 
informed perusers of poetry, may admire 
this blending the customs of one age with 
those of another ; however, ‘‘ it cannot 
but make the judicious grieve.” Those 
who have been accustomed to look into 
the authors quoted by Mr. Scott, can 
easily detect the incongruity of the com- 
position; which not a little resembles 
Mr. Burke’s description of an ill sorted 
ministry of his day—which he compared 
toa piece of tesselated pavement, made 
up of many parts ; here a piece of white, 
there a piece of black ; here a patch of 
flaming red, and there a bit of dingy 
brown ; and to a cabinet of inlayed- 
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work, called marquetry, where wooden 
veneers, of sundry hues, are dove-tailed 
into one another, and thrown into fan- 
tastic forms, relieved with fragments of 
mother of pearl and ivory. 

** Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter, 

Assuitur Pannus.” 

The general effect left by the work on 
our mind, and indeed the character of 
other productions of the same writer, 
may receive some elucidation from the 
language of Dr. Beattie speaking of the 
Pibroch ; agreeably to Mr. Scott's 
quetation, in note xi. canto ii. ‘* A 
Pibroch is a species of Tune peculiar, I 
think, to the Highlands and Western 
Isles of Scotland. It is performed on a 
BAGPIPE, and differs totally from all other 
music. Its rythm is so irregular, and 
its notes, especially in the quick move- 
ment, so mixed and huddled together, 
that a stranger finds it impossible to re- 
concile his ear to it, so as to perceive 
its modulation. Some of these Pibrocks, 
being intended to represent a battle, begin 
with a grave motion resembling a march ; 
then gradually quicken into the onset ; 
ran off with noisy confusion and turbulent 
tapidity, to imitate the conflict and pur- 
suit; then swell into a few flourishes of 
triumphant joy ; and, perhaps, close with 
the wild and slow wailings of a funeral 
procession.” —Essay on Laughter and lu- 
dicrous Composition, ch, 111. note. 

We must, however, be allowed to state 
that although this be our judgment of the 
poem, as a whole ; we much admire many 
parts of it, which have given us great 
Satisfaction, indeed. 

The poem is founded on a supposed 


of the Lake. 
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hiding-place of an outlawed Douglas, 
whose daughter she is, The second Canto 
is named the Island. The king assumes 
the name of “ the Knight of Snowdown, 
James Fitz-James.””  Stirling-Castle was 
once called Snowdown-Castle ; and James 
held his court at Stirling. Here he disco- 
vers that Ellen favours a lover, Malcolm 
Greme ; notwithstanding her hand is 
demanded by the fierce chieftain, Hode- 
rick Dhu, or the Black, the head of Clan- 
Alpine, who had granted sanctuary to her 
father. Roderick levies war against his 
king, for a reason satisfactory to a High. 
land Chief. Hence the third Canto is 
called ‘‘ the Gathering,” or the assem- 
bling of the clan in arms, by sending round 
a cross of wood, having its extremities 
seared in the fire, and quenched in the 
bloud of a goat ; signifying that what. 
ever clansmen failed to obey the sum. 
mons of the chieftain, their houses should 
be burnt and their blood shed. ‘Vhe fourth 
Canto is entituled ‘* the Prophecy,” be 
cause of an augury obtained after solemn 
rites of incantation, performed by the bar- 
barons Roderick and his savage companions 
inarms, It is thus expressed— 


*€ Which spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
** That party conquers in the strife.” 


The king again ventures himself to visit 
Ellen, and is deemeda spy; and Red Mur- 
doch receives a command from Roderick to 
join himself to the stranger, and take an 
opportunity to kill him, in order to secure 
a fortunate event to the prophecy. Mur- 
doch, however, is slain by Fitz-James, 
who, in his interview with Ellen, gives 
her a ring, to secure to her, when present- 
ed, the protection of the king. The Earls 


adventure of James V. who often, in dis- 
guise, mixed with his people, as his first 
cousin, our Henry VIII, and the Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid are said to have done. 
The king was hunting ; and this circum- 
Stance gives its title to Canto I. called 
** The Chace;’ he follows his chace to 
** Loch-Katrine in the wes‘ern highlands 
of Perthshire:"’ sounding - his bugle horn, 
in hopes of being heard by some of his 
attendants, or receiving assistance from 
some inhabitant of the place ; a damsel, 
Elien, the Lady of the Lake, (or Loch) 
advances in a boat from an island in the 
lake, expecting to receive her father: af- 
ter proper conversation she ferries the 
buntsman into an. island which is the 


of Mar and Moray collect an army to repel 
the attempt of Roderick ; and Roderick 
meeting with Fitz-James is wounded by 
him, and taken prisoner. Hence the fifth 
Canto is denominated the Comlat,—Ro- 
derick is carried to Stirling-Castle, where 
he dies. Malcolm Graeme is a prisoner in 
the same place ; Douglas has repaired hi- 
ther to obtain, if possible, a favourable 


follows him, confiding in the efficacy of 
her ring. Ellen enters the fortress, and 
in ‘ the Guard-Room,” (which gives its 
name to the sixth and Jast Canto,) confides 
the ring to a cadet of the bouse of Tui 
libardine ; she soon after sees Fitz-James, 
who takes her to the presence-chamber, 


attention from his sovereign ; and Ellen | 
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where, to her great surprize, every one is 
bare-headed, except her conductor, 
———--‘* in the room, 

Fitz-James alone wore cap and plume 5 

To him each lady’s look was lent, 

On him each courtier’s eye was bent 5 

’Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen, 

He sicod, in simple Lincoln Green, 

The centre of the glittering ring, — 

And Snowdown’s Knight is Scotland’s King!” 


Mr. Scott has profited by the remarks 
made on his ill-assorted Introductious to 
the Cantos of Marmion, The Cantos of 
the present work are introduced by short 
appropriate stanzas, that easily work in to 
the general texture of the piece. 

Few poems have opened with greater 
spirit, and few have ended with greater 
felicity. In the Chace we lose ourselves 
with the adventurous hunter: in the 
Guard Room we turn to contemplate, 
with inquisitive eye, the modest maiden, 
who receives the accomplishment of her 
wishes, at a moment and in a manner, 
completely beyond her foresight : her 
blushes glow in our imagination although 
the poem be concluded. . But all the in- 
cidents of the story are not equally happy : 
aud some of the negligences shuffled off 
by the narrator have rather surprized us. 
Ellen and her matron protector, who re- 
minds us somewhat of a Duenna, reccive 
Fitz-James with hospitality, and display 
manners so courtly as strongly to excite 
his curiosity: yet after a night of litle 
sleep, during which the agitation of bis 
mind in consequence of his adventure 
rouses him from his bed—they let him 
depart without a breakfast in the morning ; 
and an unknown somebody ‘* wafts the 
stranger on his way again :” for Ellen, 
who received him in her boat before, it 
seems is now watching her ducklings: 

Smiled she to see the stately drake 

Lead forth his fleet upon the lake, 

While her vexed spaniel, from the beach, 

Bayed at the prize beyond his reach, 

Mr. Svott delights in writing songs: 
bat that a messenger bearing the signal of 


speed should have either inclination, inva- 
gination, or breath to sing even one of 
Mr. Scott’s songs exceeds credibility: it 
checks the haste with which he runs ; it 
counteracts the previous preparation of 
the poet, and his reiterated ejaculations 
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reader judge for himself whether it be 
singing time, when 
Fast as the fatal symbo! flies, 
In arms the huts and hamlets rise; 
From winding glen, from upland brown, 
They poured cach hardy tenant down, 
Nor slacked the messenger his pace ; 
He shewed the sign, he named the place, 
And, pressing forward like the wind, 
Left clamour and surprize behind. 
The fisherman forsook the strand, 
The swarthy smith took dirk and brand ; 
With changed cheer, the mower blithe 
Left in the half-cut swathe his scythe ; 
The heids without a keeper strayed, 
The plough was in mid-furrow staid, 
The falc’ner tossed his hawk away, 
The hunter left the stag at bay; 
Prompt at the signal of alarms, 
Each son of Alpine rushed to arms; 
So swept the tumult and affray 
Along the margin of Achray. 
Alas, thou lovely lake! that e’er 
Thy banks should echo sounds of fear! 
The rocks, the bosky thickets, sleep 
So stilly on thy bosom deep, 
The laik’s blithe carol from the cloud, 
Seems for the scene too gaily loud. 


The imprisoned Graeme is also, it 
seems, a songster ; and it is but a clumsy 
contrivance in the poet to acquaint Ellen 
with the place of his imprisonment that 
Graeme, notwithstanding his durance, in- 
dulges himself inasong exactly atthe point 
of time.when she passes his window. Never 
will such an incident equal in effect the fact 
recorded of Richard Cceur de Lion. To 
say truth, the transition to Stirling Castle 
is necessary to the poet ; and this necessi- 
ty is ill concealed; the incidents theres 
are unlikely; and the reader is aware 
that they are unlikely. That a keeper of 
the royal ptison, entrusted with the keys, 
should comply with the request of a 
stranger to visit an imprisoned chieftain, 
is completely out of character: and that 
he should, through defective information, 
convey this stranger toacell he did not 
request to enter, is every thing but im- 
possible. The manners of James the 
Fifth’s time admitted no such alleviation 
of human woes. 

We suspect that Mr. Scott has not put 
forth all his strength in the poem before 
us; but that he reserves his character of a 
lover for some contemplated, and perhaps 
favourite successor, In his Marmion, 


ef speed, Malise, speed!” Let the 


Wallace was a knight, and courageous of 
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course, asin duty bound ; but as a lover 
he was rather convenient than conspicuous. 
And in the poem before us, Malcolm 
Greme is far below the ardour of Mr. 
Scott’s imagination. He has neither the 
enthusiasm nor the pensiveness, he is nei- 
ther torn by the conflicting passions, nor 
seduced by the vicissitudes of hopes and 
fears, of that votary of the gentle flame, 
whose manly elegance, and exalted man- 
ners, float in the mind of this writer, and 
will, we trust, be embodied by his pen. 

By these remarks on certain incidents 
introduced, which appear to us some- 
what uncouth—an uncouthness evidently 
resulting from haste, we do not mean to 
deny the hold which the poem takes on 
the reader's imagination ; it is no toil to 
follow the course of events to the end. 
The hand of a master is evident; but 
the hand has been too rapid, and the mas- 
ter has been too crreless, 

The language of this poem is not that of 
any individual age whatever. It has the 
smoothness of modern verse, generally ; 
yet is it strangely disfigured by ancient 
words, local phrases, and provincial terms. 
We can pardon in Spenser, and even in 
Cowley and Dryden the use of auxiliary 
verbs ; but they are offensive when intro- 
duced by Mr. Scott; as are also some 
rhymes, resorted to occasionally, in the 
style of the last age but one. 


The poem begins thus : 
** Harp of the North! that mouldering long hast 


hung 
Onthe Witch-Elm that shades Saint Fillan’s 
spring, 

And down the fitful breeze thy numbers flung, 

Till envious ivy did around thee cling, 
Muffling with verdant ringlet every string....... 

O minstrel Harp, sti!l must thine accents sleep ? 
Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring...” 
A spur of this Witch-Elm seems to have 
been an iil-chosen peg to hang the north- 
ern harp upon ! 
** O wake once more! how rude soe’er the hand, 

That ventures o’er thy magic maze to stray.’’,, 
This reminds us of Gray's 

** O Lyre divine! what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now?” 

There is a recurrence, too frequent, of 
certain words : 

For ’ere that steep ascent was won.” P. 8. 

“ And when the brig of Turk was won.” P. 10. 
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Andall but von that desperate game.” P, 10, 

*© And thus an airy point he won.” P, 18, 

Some words must puzzle southern read. 
ers not alittle. ‘* Heathery couch,”—ay 
Englishman would read heathy, rather ; 


| and, perhaps, this latter word would have 


suited Mr. Scott’s purpose be ter thon the 
former. Such words as Cairn —Stalwar; 
—Snood—Beltane, &c. have an uncouth 
air.— We have now and then a little spice 
of Dr. Darwin's location of words ** yelled 
on the view the opening pack ’—* Car. 
tered an hundred steeds along.” We 
confess that we prefer the old way of 
printing, where the apostrophe-point is 
introduced. We should have written 
yell’d and clatter'd; —but some of ou 
novelty-loving printers suppose that the 
usual mode of pointing deforms the ap- 
pearance of letter-press. We shall quote 
a couplet, the second line of which, 
few people are able to read at sight, 
without injuring the measure of the 
verse.— 

“ Like crested Leader proud and high, 

Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky.” 

Sometimes we read words of Foreign 
origin with the Foreign accent, and 
sometimes they are perfectly anglicised, 

Within the dark Ravines below.”— 

With Cupola and Minaret.” P. 14. 


We fear that Mr. Scott’s knowledge of 
natural history is not very profound, 

“* The western waves of ebbing day 

Rolled o’er the glen their level way 5 

Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 

Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

But nota setting beam could glow 

Within the dark ravines below, 

Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 

Round many a rocky pyramid, 

Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder-splintered pinnacle ; 

Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 

Huge as the tower which builders vain, 

Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain. 

These rocky summits, split and rent, 

Formed tarret, dome, and battlement, 

Or seemed fantastically set 

With Cupola or Minaret, 

Wild crests as Pagod ever decked 

Or mosque of eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 

Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 

For, from their shivered brows displayeds 

Kar o'er the unfathomable glade, 
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Alltwinkling with the dew-drop sheen, 
The briar-rose fell in streamers green, 
And creeping shrubs of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west-wind’s summer sighs : ’ 
and, again : 
« Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 
Where glittering streamers waved and danced.” 


This seems, at first view, a glorious 
effort of descriptive poetry. But we 
fear that the briar-rose would not grow 
upon the peak of so high a mountain ; 
afew paces of ascent up the side of a 
mountain, give us a different climate ; 
and before we reach the flinty spires, 
reared at such a height above the unfa- 
thomalle glade, the rose would cease to 
bloom; orif it did, in the highlands of 
Scotland, we should neither discern, at 
such a distance, the twinkling of the 
dew-drop, or the waving of the creeping 
shruts. Milton is content to cause his 
sweet-briar to grow against the window 
of a cottage, mixed with the vine and 
honey-suckle. He durst not venture on 
the daring flights of Mr. Scott; who 
plants Paradise on the bleak summit of a 
Caledonian Mountain, with as much 
ease as Mr. Puff in the Critic instracts 
the auctioneers ‘* to clothe ideal walls 
with gratuitous fruits, to insinuate obse- 
quious rivolets into visionary groves, to 
teach courteous shrubs to nod their ap- 
probation of the grateful soil; or, on 
emergencies, to raise upstart oaks where 
there never bad been an acorn ; to create 
a delightful vicinage without the assistance 
of a neighbour; or fix the temple of 
Hygeia in the Fens of Lincolnshire!” 
Mr. Scott must either be mistaken in his 
climate, or in his shrubs and trees ;—and, 
by the way, it should seem that the tra- 
dition is untrue which gives to Mr. Pope 
the honour of introducing the Salix Laly- 
Jonica into this island, for it appears to 
have graced the margin of ‘‘ Loch Kat- 
rine, inthe western Highlands of Perth- 
shire,” nearly 300 years ago. 

———‘* in almost viewless wave, 

The weeping-willow twig to lave.” 

Ellen plucks “ a hare-bell from the 
ground-—” of ‘ this little flower’’ she 
makes a “ Coroneé ” or ‘* Chaplet,” 
which she wreathes in her dark locks. 
Now really, as Mr. Scott has given us the 


- manners of noage, and used the language 


ot no generation, sp he presents us with 
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the climate of no country, and endows his 
flowers with properties which they never 
possessed, except in the forcing imagina~ 
tion of a writer of metrical romances. 

Mr. Scott commonly uses the word 
thrill improperly. << Pride thrilled toa 
tear.” —** I thrill with anguish,” —now 
to thrill, is to pierce; (hence‘the word 
drill;) in p. 67. however, he uses the 
word correctly, ‘* those thrilling sounds.” 

He surprizes us when he informs us 
in a note that ‘+ the Chanter” of a bag- 
pipe is the drone of that instrument. The 
chanter isthe pipe, stopped at the bot- 
tom, where the holes are, and on which 
the fingers play. ‘The drone is the bass- 
pipe of the continued, and ever-sounding 
accompaniment of chords, 

He calls the cognizance of the Douglas 
family the dleeding Heart.” It may be 
called a crowned Heart, or a wingled 
Heart ; but most certainly not a bleeding 
Heart. The history of this Heart is cu- 
riously related by Froissart, whom we 
cannot conveniently quote at length ; but 
perhaps we shall find room for itin a 
subsequent number. ‘The Douglasses ne- 
ver deserved to emblazon this cognizance 
in theirarms, or to wear it as a crest. 

Mr. Scott, by mistake, gives his last 
Canto the title of ** The Guard-room;” 
and speaks of ‘* the Court of Guard”’ asa 
place, which, in some measure, he des- 
cribes. Now in several old books the 
term ‘* Court of Guard” occurs, but it 
means not a room—but the united Guard 
of Soldiers ;—the phrase being a mere cor- 
ruption of Corps de Garde. We remem- 
ber that Mrs. Hutchinson, in her curious 
life of her husband, a Colonel in the Civil 
Wars, uses the expression; that she should 
commit sucha vulgar error cannot surprize 
us; but that Mr. Scott, a gentleman accus- 
tomed to read books of a certain cast and 
character, should fall into a like mistake, 
astonishes us. 

We now shall add a specimen or two 
of Mr. Scott’s performance, Ellen sings 
to the young Monarch disguised as a bun- 
ter in a garb of Lincoln Green, (which, 
by the way, we should sooner have ex-~ 

pected on the back of an English, than 
of a Scottish hunter, )— 


«* Huntsman, rest! thy chace is done, 
While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 

Dream not with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveillie, [Reverle.]J 
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Sleep! the deer is in his dex ; 
Sleep! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep! nor dream ia yonder glen, 
How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done, 
Think not of the rising sun, 
For at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugles sound reveillie.” [Reveil’:.] P. 
38-9. 


BOAT SONG.—P. 69. 
1. 
Hail to the chief who in triumph advances, 
Honoured an/ blessed be the ever-green pine! 
Long may the tree in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to grow, 
While every highland gien 
Sends our shout back ogen, 
** Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe !”’* 


II, 


Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on 
the mountain, 
The moreshall Clan-Alpine exult in hershade. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it élow ; 
Monteith and Breadallane, then, 
Echoe (sic) his praise agen 
Roderigh Vich Alpine chu, ho! ieroe, 


Ii. 


Proudly our Pibroch has thrilled in glen Fruin, 
And Banochar’s groans to our Slogan replied; 
Glen Luss and Ross-dhu, they arc smoking in 
ruin, 
And the best of Loch-Lomond lie dead on her 
side. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our Raid, 
Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with woe; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear agen, 
Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe! 
IV. 
Row, vassals, row, forthe pride of the highlands! 
Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green pine! 
O! that the rose-bud that graces yon islands, 
Were wreathed in a garland around him wo 
twine ! 


Black Roderick, the Descendant of Alpine, 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 
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O that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, 
Honoured and blessed in their shadow might 
grow 
Loud should Clan- Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost gien, 
Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe.”” 


There is something of a pleasing me- 
lancholy in the very appropriate opening 
of the fourth Canto, ‘© The Gathering.” 


Time rolls his ceaseless course. The Race of Yore 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marveiling boy-hood Legends store, 
Of their strange ventures happ’d by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be! 
How fevy, all weak and withered of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 
Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hearse, 
To sweep them from our sight! Time rolls his 
ceaseless couise. 


Yet live there still who can remember well, 
How, when a mountain chief his bugle blew, 
Both field and forest, dingle, cliff, and dell, 
And solitary Heath, the signal knew 3 
And fast the faithful clan around him drew, 
Whattime their warning note was keenly wound, 
What time aloft their kindred banner flew, 
While clamorous war-pipes yelled the gathering 
sound, 
And whiie the fiery cross glanced, like a meteor 
round, 


Here we must stop.—The next stanza 
describing the sweetness of the dawning 
of asummer’s morn, is finely contrasted 
with the tremendous rites used in making 
‘© the Cross of Fire,” and the warlike 
bustle of ‘ the Gathering.” To Mr. 
Scott's poetic powers we must necessarily, 
and we do most willingly bear testimony ; 
but we trust that we have amply proved, 
that he composes too rapidly to deserve 
unqualified praise. We are convinced 
that he possesses a true genius for poetry, 
and may yet compose a work reflecting 
honour on our island; he seems, how- 
ever, to have adopted a wrong method 
of study. We deubt not but he takes 
great delight in poetical composition ; but 
it is one thing to amuse himself, or to 
soothe his own feelings, and it is another 
to submit his writings to the eye of the 
public. He may write for amusement, 
but he assuredly publishes for profit ; and 
this consideration takes all its force from 
the following sentiments, which we con- 
fess, at the first reading, almost deprived 
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us of the power of fulfilling what we 
conceive to be a duty to him and to the 
public. 
Harp of the North, farewell!.....0ee 
Yet, once agiin, farewell, thou minstrel harp ! 
Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 
And little reck Tof the censure sharp 
Mav idly cavil at an idle lay. 
Mach have I owed thy strains on life’s long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never known, 
When on the weary night awned wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devoured alone. 
Tiat I oterlive such woes, enchantress! is 
thine own. 
‘The notes annexed to the poem contain 
a variety of information connected with 
the main subject ; or illustrative of those 
manners which Mr. Scott has thought fit 
to adopt. Some of them it is likely may 
appear in another department of our work, 
and therefore we do no more than notice 
them here. 


Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, AEgyp- 
tian, Etruscan, Greek, and Roman: se- 
lected from different Collections in Great 
Britain, by the Society of Dilettanti. 
Imperial Folio. Plates 75. pp. 128. Intro- 
duction pp. Ixxxi. Price £18 183. T. 
Payne; and J. White and Co. London, 
1809. 

Wuar can be supposed to possess a 
more commanding power of exciting cu- 
riosity, than a work executed under the 
sanction of a society of noblemen and 
gentlemen, patrons of art, well acquaint- 
ed with its principles, with its capital 
productions, and proprietors of collections 
possessing the greatest value and interest ? 
The undertakings of individuals are li- 
mited by the means of their projectors ; 
the amount of expences must be calcu- 
lated ; opportanities of access to the ca- 
binets of the curious must be considered ; 


| blemish ? it would have been done for a 


which all publications of a liberal and sci- 
entific description are embarrassed, must 
be obviated; and remuneration, though 
placed last of all, must not be wholly 
overlooked. Bat a body of wealthy indi- 
Viduals has no inducement to caleulate 
savings; a member of the Dilettanti 
Society possesses, in that distinction alone, 
a passport to the most unportant mnseum ; 
and the association itself need fear no 
interruption of its labours from the creep- 
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ing imbecility of age, or the hopeless pe- 
riod of mortality. The spirit of the Bri- 
tish nation in what it undertakes is become 
almost proverbial; and if a superb pro- 
duction be announced, as resulting from 
that spirit, those who have seen what 
British abilities can perform, anticipate a 
gratification, to which nothing that might 
contribute to elegauce, splendour, or come 
pleteness, should be wanting. The volume 
before us is an honourable specimen of 
our typography ; and it displays the excel- 
lence attained by our manufacture of pa- 
per. Many of the plates are creditable 
instances of diligent and faithful repres 
sentation ; and we, who know, from an 
infinity of disappointments in practice, 
the difficulty of obtaining precise simili- 
tude to subjects of ancient art, shall not 
scruple to praise the designers and engra- 
vers, generally. To fail occasionally on 
such subjects is no real impeachment to 
the acknowledged powers of an artist : 
but, to insert a plate for which an apology 
is deemed necessary, as incorrect and un- 
faithful, isa heavy impeachment of that 
liberality and spirited solicitude for excel- 
lence, which attaches to a society of Bri- 
tish Dilettanti. The hazard of making 
another drawing, the expence of engrav- 
ing another plate, would not have been 
ruinous to a private adventurer : would it 
have been so much as fe/t in a work that 
has probably cost the society four thousand 
pounds, if another fifty guineas had been 
added to the sum tota] ?—whereas, the 
vexation attached to this pitiful fra- 
gality will mortify every member of 
the society,—every admirer of the Arts, 
—every possessor in circumstances to pay 
eighteen guineas for a copy !—and that for 
years and generations to come. 

The Errata disclose still more mise- 
rable savings: the first plate is marked 
erroneously 2 feet 11 inches; instead of 


2 feet: why not erase from the plate the 


erroneous ** 1] inches,” and remove the 


shilling by the coppersmith ; if not gratis 
by the engraver. Even were the plate 
printed off before the error was detected, 
a guinea had saved this degrading ac- 
knowledgment of imperfection. We are 
constrained to reprehend equally the pub- 
lication ot the other erratum ona plate, 
—‘* tor brass read marile:” why not 
correct the plate, and banish entirely the 
possibility of mistake ?—not only at home, 
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but abroad: not only now, but for ever. 
—These negligences are not to be im- 
puted to the society, as a body: neither 
is it chargeable, as a body, with the gross 
mismanagement of dividing subjects of 
the same series, found in the same place, 
and at the same time, and being of the 
saine size, from each other, by the inter- 
vention of several articles as dissimilar as 
possible, inthis volume ; and by reserving 
a part of the series for elucidation in the 
next volume. Had the whole been com- 
bined, they would have afforded mutual 
illustration by comparison; they would 
have created an incalculably stronger in- 
terest than they do now, on the principle 
of Vis unita fortior; and they would 
have gratified the mind and the eye in- 
comparably more effectually than they do 
at present. 

As it happened, that we perused the 
plates before we perused the introduction, 
we shall continue our observations on the 
former, by regretting, that references made 
to subjects wnprtlished, for the purpose 
of illustrating these before us by simili- 
tude, had not been more frequently sub- 
mitted to the reader, in outlines, at some 
convenient part (the bottom, generally) 
of the plate to be benefited by comparison 
withthem. In some instancesa few outlines 
which are given are extremely acceptable : 
they explain particularities, not to be so 
much as guessed at without their assist- 
ance, 

Neither can we altogether commend 
the omission of restorations ; when hinted 
at by simple outlines, they contribute to 
assist the judgment, while by completing 
the figure they gratify the eye. It is ac- 
knowledged, that they sometimes lead 
into error; but under the direction of 
competent antiquaries, they usually mark 
nothing more than an opinion; to dissent 
from which, on reasonable grounds, is 
not heresy ; while to agree with it is sa- 
tisfaction. Certainly, however, the in- 
sertion of them requires attention; as 
may be proved from these plates, for we 
have more than one staff of Jupiter so 
placed in the hand of the figure that it 
could not possibly terminate on the base 
which supports it. “This is contrary to 
established usage; and it is inconsiderate 
also; for how could a long staff, or spear 
rest on the air ? ; 

This collection is composed of figures 
or heads, with a basso relievo or two in- 
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termixed, arranged in chronological order, 
so far as can be estimated, and agreeably 
to the leading intention of the work; 
which is to exhibit the various styles of 
art, ia the days of antiquity, according 
to its progress, its maturity, and its decay, 

Perhaps it is not in our power to make 
sufficient allowances for the equality of 
masters of the second rate, in their best 
works, to the merit of those of the first 
rate in their inferior works: nor for the 
varying powers of artists of the greatest 
talents, in the days of their youth, their 
maturity, and their age. Those who have 
studied the productions of modern artists, 
have felt the importance of this suggestion 
in the embarrassment they have experi- 
enced from it: and it demands the greatest 
consideration and deference, when pro- 
ductions of ancient art are under critical 
examination and discussion. 

Part of these curious and valuable an- 
tiques are from marble, and part from 
brass. We do not recollect a more inter- 
esting suite of specimens in metal. The 
learned world is obliged to the industry 
which has collected and communicated 
them in this assemblage: and to the ap- 
propriate observations by which they are 
ulustrated. A selection of a few instances 
may justify this opinion. 

The first plate, an Egyptian Ammon, 
in brass, more than two feet high, (an 
extraordinary size) is unique: it has the 
ram's head comp/ete, on a human body ; 
according to the descriptions left us of this 
ancient symbol, by Herodotus and others, 
Usually this deity has the ram’s horns 
only. This figure has alsoa character of 
youth in its proportions, that has escaped 
the editor’s notice ; but which induces us 
strongly to wish fora front view of it, 
that its slender dimensions may be better 
understood. The second plate represents 
an Osiris: it has the important advantage 
of being in a perfect condition ; awd it 
shews the winnowing van, the mystica 
vannus Iacchi, complete ;—it is the only 
one known, 

On the subject of Apollo holding a deer 
in his hand, the writer seems to think 
that this symbol was peculiar to Miletus, 
and to the oracular temple of the Bran- 
chide near that city. This, however, is 
not the fact: it is found among the me- 
dals of Egypt, as may be seen in Pellerin; 
and a still more curious instance occurs in 
Seguin, p. 121, of a bearded Osiris, in 
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a long habit, having the Egyptian symbols 
on his head; in his deft hand a deer, 
coming towards him, not going from him, 
as customary; in his right hand a staff: 
the inscription is KOTITH, the head is 
Trajan. These instances certainly prove 
that the idea, as an emblem, was autho- 
rized by Egyptian mythology; and if, 
as we understand, a dissertation on My- 
thologic Iconology, is intended as an in- 
troduction to the second volume of this 
magnificent work, the inferences conse- 
quent on these proofs of intercommunity, 
among others, may be found not unwor- 
thy of notice. 

Mr. Hope’s whole length statue of 
Minerva, which he with very great pro- 
bability considers as a copy of the famous 
Minerva of Phidias, is truly superb. It 
may bear a question, perhaps, whether 
the victory, held by the Goddess in ber 
hand, was proceeding from or éo the 
Goddess: for this has its meaning in 
namismatic allegory, But if any credit 
be due toa view of the Acropolis in a 
medal of Pellerin’s collection, this figure 
{unless we ought to suppose Minerva 
Polias is intended on the medal] had a 
shield, stood on a very high sgware pedes- 
tal; and her spear was very long ; which 
accounts for the particularity mentioned, 
that the point of it was seen a far off at 
sea; though the figure itself was con- 
cealed by the temple. That restored to 
Mr. H.'s statue is probably, therefore, too 
short, The companion figure, Hygeia, is 
beautiful. Others of the figures are entitled 
to the same commendation. 

The figure on which the writer doubts 
whether it be Vulcan or Ulysses, may, we 
think, be decided in favour of the God ; 
besides the Vulcan of La Chause, holding 
acup, alluded to in the observation at- 
tached ; there is another in Count Caylus’s 
Antiquités Egyptiennes and we conceive 
that those subjects may be allowed to 
illustrate this before us. The symbol al- 
ludes to a very distant incident. 

We are completely surprized that when 
the ** mystic Cupid, or spirit upon the 
waters,’ the hands of which held sym- 
bols, and which was “ originally intended 
to turn upon a pivot as a vane,” was under 
description, that the wanting triton to the 
‘Tower of the Winds, at Athens, parti- 
cularly regretted by Mr. Stuart, did not 
cecur to the writer, This figure so nearly 


answers to the description of Vitruvius, 
as quoted by that author; that it might 
be substituted with much plausibility for 
thatinvented by the British artist to com 
plete his edifice. 

The heads are interesting, and among 
them we cannot but distinguish those 
of the bearded Bacchus; which without 
doubt is the ancient memorial of the per- 
sonage intended, and connecis the deity 


with his original country. But whether - 


the desire of possessing a work of Praxi- 
teles, or of some other eminent ancient 
master, though but a fragment, may not 
bias even Dilettanti to attach a famous 
name, in preference, we leave to the en- 
quiry of critics of greater leisure than 
ourselves. Dealers have special pleas for 
their conduct in similar cases. 

To examine these subjects more parti- 
cularly, would answer no purpose to which 
we can allot our pages: their general 
character may be inferred from what has 
been already said. We must, however, 
notice the extreme labour bestowed on the 
engraving, with the great attention to set 
before the spectator faithfully the cha- 
racteristic image of the subject, its work- 
manship, and present condition, Some 
of the heads are the size of life. 

The introduction now demands atten- 
tion. 

We are not unwilling to admit the 
theory which pervades the introductory 
observations to this volume, that brass 
was the material in which the most an- 
cient statues were wrought : and that very 
considerable works were executed with 
the hammer, before the art of casting in 
large masses was invented, or at least, 
was perfected: and that many marble 
statues extant are copies from originals in 
brass. Bat, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our regret, that on this enquiry, 
and this mew point of it, the most aus 
thentic memoranda known, have totally 
escaped a reference, 

We know so little concerning the 
Teraphim of Laban, stolen by his daugh- 
ter Rachel, and the “ strange gods” 
found in Jacob's family, that we can only 
deduce from the mention of them, the 
existence of portable figures or idols in 
that early age: but from the connection 
of the latter with ‘‘ the ear-rings,” it 
should seem they also were of metal. 


‘The Leaten work of the Mosaic cherubim 
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(Exod. xxv. 18.) is the earliest clear in- 
stance of that species of sculpture re- 
corded :—that this was the mode used 
to obtain figures of considerable size, is 
interred trom the smaller articles, and 
ornaments being cast, (verse 12) while 
these larger examp'es were hammered. 
The second commendment in forbidding 
the use of graven images, supposes their 
frequency ; and their use by private per- 
sons: ‘* thou shalt mot make to thy- 
self 

From the circumstances of the history, 
the artists of Moses’s camp, may reason- 
ably be considered as practising the supe- 
rivr Fgyptian modes of operation, They 
therefore aflord evidence that hammered 
work was then in the highest esteem. 

Passing over various other incidental 
notices, (particularly Judges, xvii. 4.) we 
come at once to the description given by 
the prophet Isaiah of the process of 
amage-meking in his days, He thus de- 
scribes it: chap. x]. 20. ‘* He that is so 
impoverished that he hath no oblation, 
chooseth a tree that will not rot : he seck- 
eth unto him a cunning workman to pre- 
pire a graven image, that shall not be 
moved....So. the carpenter encouraged 
the gokismuh, and he that smootheth with 
the hammer, him that smote the anvil, 
saying it ready for the sodering ;” 
aud he fastened it with na'ls that it should 
not be moved.” Under this very defec- 
tive and un-artist-like translation of our 
public version, we discover plainly 
enough, that the image was formed 
in wood, and then plated over with me- 
tal, carefully closed, and well nailed, to 
keep it from starting. The very opening 
of this volume, the head piece to the 
Jntroducticn, presents us with an example 
of this mode of workmanship, in a head 
of Osiris; which is brass externally, but 
wood withinside. 

We have another description of this 
figure-making process in Chap. xliv. 12. 
** The smith worketh in the coals... . 
fashioneth it with hammers :.... The car- 
penter stretcheth out his rule; he fitteth 
it with planes; marketh it with the com- 
pass, maketh it according to the beauty 
of a man, that it may be placed in a 
temple,” &c. That the tools intended 
by our translators in this passage, are a 
mass of errors, may be granted: but that 
a worker in wood, and a worker-in metal, 


whether chaser, plater, or other, was in- | 
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tended to be described as uniiing their 
talents on the same figure, is sufficiently 
evident ; and from the general appellation 
of these subjects we infer, that they were 
finished with the graver, according to in. 
stances produced in this volume. Now, 
the date of [saiah’s description, is more 
ancient than any fragment illustrated by the 
writer before us; and as it agrees exactly 
with the arguments on which he builds 
his system, we are sorry he has not 
availed himself of its evidence. 

The writer dismisses the Hindoos with 
a mere condemnatory mention in a single 
senteace : but if we may believe our own 
eyes, and the opinion of Sir W. Jones, 
the Hindoo artists have executed works 
“from which the disciples of Cipriani 
and Bartolozzi might borrow grace.” The 
Egyptians were an emigration of Hindoos: 
and the latent cause of the sacredness at- 
tributed by them to the art of sculpture, 
was the necessity they felt of always main- 
taining the commemoration of their gods 
as dead men; personages who once lived; 
but now no longer: whereas the Greeks 
commemorated the living principle rather 
than the person ; so that the greater life 
they could infuse into a statue, &c. the 
nearer it approached to their notion of 
immortality. The Egyptians were there- 
fore, in point of fact, the most correct ; 
the Greciins were the must refined; the 
Egyptians were the more orthodox ; the 
Grecians were the more liberal. Till this 
distinction, on which we cannot here-en- 
large, be understood, never will the prin- 
ciples, nor of course the real history, of 
ancient art, be relieved from obscurity, 
and inconsequential observations. 

The scale according to which the an- 
cient artists of Egypt, by prescription, 
we doubt not, composed their figures, on 
which the writer seems to speak with 
hesitation, may be seen in Denon, 
who, by scraping off the stucco, disco- 
vered the red chalk squares, by which the 
figure was governed, underneath it. And 
on this we may remark that, had that leg 
of the Apollo, which is five minutes too 
long, been hazarded by an Egyptian sculp- 
tor, he would have been reprimanded for 
his irveligious innovation, and possibly he 
would have been mulcted by his supe- 
riors: he could not, therefore, on divine 
subjects, deviate into grace. On others, 
such as were not connected with religious 
dogmata, Count Caylus was of opinion 
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that the Egyptian artists allowed them- , 
few are come | 


selves greater liberties : 

down to us to witness on their behalf. 
We have no occasion to accompany our 

historian through the periods of Grecian 


art, from the days of Deedalus to the | 
manufacturers of statues, &c. the slaves | 


of the Romans. We are pleased to see 


the authority of the ancient coins treated | 


with due respect: they furnish a general 
argument ; and their dates are of essential 
service. 


time when Athens was prodgcing her 


noblest large works, her coins were de- — 


spicable ; while other cities apparently not 
capable of affording capital statues have 
immortatized the merit of their artists ia 
their coins. We shall, therefore, only 
observe, that this Introduction contains 
the best account of the operations of an- 
cient workmen in brass, as hammering, 
casting, sodering, riveting, &c. that we 
remember to have perused. The whole 
is supported by instances, which adds 
greatly to the conviction of the reader, 
and justify the reasoning of the writer. 
A considerable portion of this Intro- 
duction is occupied with an account of 
the composition of the Roman military 
power, the distribution of the army into 
ranks, according to the difference of age, 
strength, merit and arms: from which 
we learn that “¢ the centurions held a rank 
corresponding to that of the serjeants of 
modern tacticks!"’—a discovery rather 
new, as we conceive. But, surely so long 
a dissertation on the Roman legion, is 
foreign to the main purpose of the volume, 
as a work on art: we would willingly 
have exchanged it for a correct view of 
the state of art in the different dominions 
wherein it was patronized in the second, 
or first, century before the Christian Era. 
Our author bears hard onthe character of 
Augustus: but has not shewn what he 
could have done to greater advantage, con- 
sistent with public opinion. ‘The history 
of the slaves, their insurrections, with the 
natural inference that little merit was to 
be expected in their works, is interesting: 
and the consequent depopulations in va- 
rious places are clearly proved. Under 
these calamities how could art flourish ? 
In short, the influence of a disastrous 
State of politics in accelerating the decline 
of art, and benumbing the impetus of that 


emulation which might have attained me- | 


Gregory King’s State and Condition of England, 1696. 


Nevertheless, the argument is | 
not without its fallacy: for at the very | 
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rit, is demonstrated by our author beyond 
denial. 

The intended subject of the Introduc- 
tion to the second volume, is the mytho- 
logical meaning, and language, of the 
symbols adopted in ancient art. Itisa 
subject of extreme curiosity ; and one on 
which we contidently anticipate, from the 
gentleman who has officiated as editor on 
the present occasion, abundant instruction 
and entertainment. It is likely we may 
also agree with him in the import of the 
symbols, generally: but unless he looks 
wuch further than he has done in the 
present discourse, and extends his views 
beyond Egypt, we shall probably be under 
the necessity of attributing them to a dif- 
ferent origin. Be that as it may, we 
await the appearance of it with expecta- 
tion ;—and, were we not as eritics cold 
blooded and sedate ex officio; and as Pa- 
noramists completely well acquainted with 
the delays by which extensive works are 
retarded—we should add, with impatience. 


Natural and Political Observations and 
Conclusions upon the Siate and Condition 
of “Englund, 1696. By Gregory King, 
Esq. Laneaster Herald. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Life of the Author, by George 
Chalmers, F.R.S.S. A. Price 3s. Gd. 
Stockdale: London. 1810. 


Tue memory of those who have 
distinguished themselves for ingenuity, by 
stiiking out new paths for the buman in- 
tellect to trace in search of knowledge, 
should be preserved. To suffer the his- 
tory of such persons to perish, is to be 
guilty of ingratitude to our own detriment. 
Gregory King {rom a_ humble station of 
life, rose to be a public person ; and on 
more than one occasion represented his 
Sovereign. In that he has had many 
equals ; but his chief and lasting distinction 
is, his setting an example in England 
of that study which has since received 
the name of Political Arithmetic. The 
consequences of the Revolution were not 
merely political ; they operated on other 
studies also; and the age of that event 
was an age of great men. Or were their 
talents called into exercise by the urgency 
of their times? They had to oppose a 
Monarch whose power affected to be con- 
tent with nothing short of universal em- 
pire; and in opposing him, they exerted 
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that energy, without which, opposition bad 
been worse than useless. To what ex- 
tent that struggle might have been carried, 
without hazarding too far the resources 
of these kingdoms, must needs have been 
a subject of anxious meditation among 
English Statesmen. To assist in the 
enquiry, was the laudable employment 
of Mr. King’s abilities ; and his ‘ Po- 
litical Conclusions,” composed in 1696, 
and used by Dr. Davenant, are now con- 
sidered as forming with his other works 
a record of importance and authority. It 
contributed to direct the attention of po- 
liticians, while it added a basis to their 
Propositions and schemes. 

Domesday Book is the oldest record 
extant in any-wise approaching toward a 
statistical account of this kingdom. But 
it is not perfect; neither are we certain 
that we are acquainted with all the in- 
tentions of the conqueror in causing it to 
be composed. It is however invaluable 
a$ a nationaldocument. Something of the 
same kind was antiently composed by 
Augustus with his own hand: for we read 
of three books found among his papers 
after his decease * of which one con- 
tained a summary of the public rates, and 
taxes, in the provinces of the Roman 
Empire, the state of their population, and 
the value of their property, And for 
this he had the authority of the Roman 
Census ; which was instituted by Servius 
Tullus, the sixth King of Rome. That 
sovereign ordered all Citizens of Rome 
to register their estates according to their 
value in money, also on oath to deliver 
a faithful account of the names of their 
parents, their own age, the names of 
their wives, and children, with the place 
of their residence. | A purpose of much 
the same nature, doubtless, was intended 
to be answered by King David, in his 
famous numbering of Israel by Joab; and 
such an incident was provided against, 
by the still more ancient law of Moses. 
We perceive, then, that this science was 


“Studied with more or less diligence, in 


the earliest ages; and wh atever form it 
might assume, the rudiments must have 
been the same. To ascertain the power 
of a people, requires a knowledge of 
their numbers, of their wealth, of the 


* Tacit. Ann, i. cap. J. Suetonius in Aug. 
cape 10}. 
+ Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. iv. c, 15. 
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product of their land, and of other ad- 
vantages or disadvantages attending their 
situation, In this enquiry the ability of 
the nation to replace what is taken from 
it under the demand of taxes, will always 
form a principal article. Some countries 
can replace almost immediately what they 
have paid: others must wait ull the re. 
volving year presents them with the fruits 
of the earth, and these have been con. 
verted by their proprietors into the means 
of payment--the money of the state. It 
is evident, that if one man retarns bis 
capital in trade four times in a year, a 
small portion deducted from it, will be 
less felt, than a portion four times the 
amount deducted from the capital of 
another who returns it but once a year, 
This is in fact, the difference between 
the principles of taxation adopted by 
England and France. Insomuch that the 
boast of France, lately published, that 
its imposts rest on its landed interest, is 
neither more nor less, than demonstra- 
tive of the impoverished condition of 
the great mass of its population, How 
far the statements of Gregory King might 
contribute to direct the eminent statesmen 
of his day, in their adoption of the most 
favourable principle of taxation, we can- 
not directly affirm ; but we have reason to 
believe that it acted mediately or imme- 
diately ; and that it had no small effect on 
succeeding Politicians. Weare beholden 
to the man who put the scheme into mo- 
tion: it was afterwards further studied 
and improved, as might be expected from 
the character of our countrymen. 

Thus have we distinguished — this 
pamphlet; intending to do honour to 
the memory of its author. The contents 
are—a life of Mr. King—his Political 
Conclusions, drawn from his own papers, 
by the almost indefatigable editor—his 
scheme of the inhabitants of Glocester— 
and his comparison of the Endowed Hos- 
pitals and Alms- Houses in England. 

As articles of curiosity we present our 
readers with the following calculations : 


The Annual Income, and Expence of the Nation, 
as it stood Anno 1688. 
£ Sterling. 
Thatthe yearly Income of the na-% 
tion, Anno 1688, was - 43,500,000 
That the yearly 41,700,000 
nation was - - 
That then the yearly i increase $e 
wealth was- - - 
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f. Sterling. 
That be yearly Rent of the lands 10,000,000 

Of the burgage, or houseing, about 2,000,000 

Of all other hereditaments, about 1,000,000 


In all £ 13,000,000 


That the yearly Produce of trade, 
arts, and labours, was about { 30,500,000 


In all £ 43,500,000 


That the number of inhabited 1,300,000 
houses being about - - - = 
the number of families about - 1,360,000 
and the number of people about 5,500,000 
The people answer to 4 per house 

and 4 per family. 
Thai the yearly estates, or income, 

ef the several families, answer, 


Incommon, £32 0 per family. 


to about - 

Andabout-- 7 18 0 per head. 

That the 
yearly ex- 
pence ot 
the nation 
isabout - 

Yearly in- 


7 11 4 per head. 
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crease 0 68 per head. 
bout- - 
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£ Sterling. 
That the whole value of the king- . 650,000,000 


dom, in general, isabout - = 


Viz. The 13 millions of eet 
rents, atabout 18 years purchase 
The 30 millions and a half per an- 
num, by trade, arts, labours, 
&c. at near 11 years purchase, 
(which, being the value of the 
5 millions and a half of people, 
at £60 per head,) comesto 
The stock of the kingdom, in 
money, plate, jewels, and 
The stock of the kingdom, in ship- 
ping, forts, ammunition, stores, 
foreign or home goods, wares, 
and provisions for trade i 33,000,000 


234,000,000 


330,000,000 


or consumption at home, and 
all instruments and materials 
relating thereto - - « 
The live stuck of the kingdom, in 
000 
cattle, beasts, fuwls, &c. - 25,000, 
Inall 650,000,000 


STATE OF THE NATION, Anno 1695. 


THAT the present income of the nation is a million less than it was anno 


1688, and is now but about...... 


424 millions sterling. 


That the yearly expence is about 404 millions, and the taxes 5 millions.—Inall.. 45% millions sterling, 


That the kingdom does now yearly decrease... 


3 millions sterling. 


‘That if the war were to continue to anno 1698 inclusive: te 
That the yearly income will in probability be but......+seeeceseeccesereee GSE millions sterling. 


The In alli. 42¥ millions sterling, 


4 millions sterling. 


According to the following Scheme: 


Annual 
Income of 
the Nation. 


ithe Nation 

Ordinary 

Revenue of 
Crown 


= 


An® 1688 43,500 
1689 43,600 
1690 43,700 
1691 43,800 


1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,700,000 


Increase or 
Decrease of 
the Nation. 


Extraordinary Annual 
Taxes Expence 
actually raised. mall, 


41,700,000 Incr. 1,800,000 
44,500,000 Decr. 900,000 
45,500,000 Decr. 1,800,000 
45,400,000 Decr. 1,600,000 


3,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 


1,700,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 


43,800 
43,600 
43,100 


45,200,000 Decr. 1,400,000 
45,000,000 Decr, 1,400,000 
45,800,000 Decr. 2,700,000 


4,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 


1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,400,000 
1,400,000 


42,500 
41,600 
40,200 
38,500 


45,500,000 Decr. 3,000,000 
44,600,000 Decr. 3,000,000 
43,800,000 Decr. 3,600,000 
42,500,000 Decr. 4,000,000 


5,000,000 
4,500,000 
4,500,600 
4,000,000 


Hence we may infer, 
That in 7 years, from 1688 to 1695 inclusive, the taxes have amounted ~ 29 millions stetling. 


effectually... 


But, that the kingdom is scarce actually decreased....... 
So that, by industry, and frugality, there have been saved full......-+.. +++ 
That, by the year 1698, inclusive, the taxes will, in 10 years have amounted 


to, in all probability, effectually....... 


13 millions. 
16 millions. 


42 millions. 


And the kingdom will be actually ecreascd,sccceecrecesecseerevecsenses 235 millionse 
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That, after the year 1695, the taxes actually raised will fall short every year, more and more, to that 


degree, that the war cannot well be sustained beyond the year 1698 upon the fvot it now stands, 
unless 


1. The yearly income of the nation can be increased : 

2. Or the yearly expence diminished : 

3. Ora foreign or home credit be obtained or established : 
4. Or the confederacy be enlarged: 

5. Or the state of the war altered : 

6. Ora general excise, in effect, introduced: 


Now, whereas, by the foregoing scheme, the wealth of the kingdom seems to be actually decreased 
almost 13 millions sterling, between 1088 and 1695, inclusive; and will probably decrease by 1608, 
inclusive, above 10 millions and a half more—IJn all about 23 miilions and a half in ten years :-—The 
said decrease seems to be thus chargeable: 


Decrease Decrease —Kemaining 

The Stock of — ly the Remaining ly the Stock, 

the Kingdom Year Stock, An? Year Anno 

1688. 1695. 1695. 1698. 1698. 
Coined 8,500,600 4,000,000 4,500,000 1,500,000 3,000,000 

Uncoined Silver and Gold. see eerare 500,000 400,000 100,000 100,000 

Wrought Plate, Rings, 4,000,000 1,600,000 2,400,000 1,200,000 1,200,000 
1,500,000 500,000 1,000,000 200,000 $00,000 
Furniture, Apparel, 10,500,000 2,500,000 8,000,000 1,500,000 6,500,000 
28,000,000 9,000,000 19,000,000 6,000,000 13,000,000 
Stock for Trade, Consumption, &c... 33,000,000 3,000,000 30,000,000 3,500,000 26,500,000 
The Live Stock in Cattle, &c....+.+25,000,000 1,000,000 24,000,000 1,000,000 23,000,000 
$6,000,000 13,000,000 73,000,000 10,500,000 62,500,000 


Hence it follows, that if the stock of the nation, which was 86 millions sterling anno 1688 5 viz. 
about double to the yearly income and expence, shall be decreased to 62 millions and a half by anno 
1698 ; the war cannot well be sustained longer than that year, for these reasons :— 


1. For that the money of the kingdom will then be but 4} millions ; viz. but one-tenth of the an- 
nual expence, less than which cannet circulate the whole : 


2. That the wrought plate will be little above a million, consequently, nothing to be spared further 
from that article: 


3. That 7 millions in jewels, household stuff, furniture, apparel, &c. is the least quantity we can 
imagine that article reduceable unto, the bedding of the kingdom amounting to one half of that sum: 


4. That, if the stock of the kingdom, in shipping, forts, and castles, and in nava! and military stores 
and appointments, and for foreign trade and home consumption, and all the branches of that article, 
be reduced from 33 to 26 millions ; if it should be further lessened the nation cannot be secure, trade 
cannot be carried on, nor a sufficient stock of provisions left to supply us in time of difficulty : 


5. That if the live stock of the nation, which will then be diminished a 12th part, should be fur- 
ther diminished, it may occasion an excessive rise of the price of wool, leather, flesh, butter, and 
cheese, not much short of a famine, unless the number of people decrease proportionally ; the effect 
whereof will be equally pernicious. 


The Christian Pastor: a Poem, in three 
_ Books; small 8vo. Pp. 146. Price 5s. 
Burditt, London, 1809. 


Porrry and piety are not twin sisters : 
neither are they always inmates in the 
same bosom. Poetry demands genius, but 
if genius were indispensable to piety, how 
hapless were the condition of the mass of 
mankind! Who has not admired those 
simple effusions of piety which burst occa- 
sionally from a heart visited by heavenly 
benediction, though unblesed with a lively 


imagination, and incapable of the rudi« 
ments of metre and song? They have 
much to learn who have never felt that ap- 
peal to the best passions of our nature, 
which is made by the humble and the lows 
ly, in language not correct, and in accents 
not courtly Nevertheless we find some 
professors of piety sighing for ‘‘a muse of 
fire;” and others aspiring after the bleaded 
character of poet and priest. Such an one 
we have before us. He professes to unite 
the principles of piety with the charms of 


poetry. To say he has laboured without 
success would be harsh and untrue. To des 
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cree him the bays of immortality as a poet, 
would belie our conviction. In praise for 
the best intentions, asa man of piety, he 
will enjoy a gratification more delighttul, 
and much more lasting than can be derived 
from the unanimous applause of critics, 
for his versification, or the popularity of 
his poem, for its ingenuity. We com- 
mend his precepts; but we doubt whe- 
ther he is so well acquainted with the 
world as be supposes. He has drawn his 
favourable characters from among his own 
profession ; his unfavourable, from among 
tivals or opponents, We must inform him, 
that whatever ignorance he may attribute 
19 priests in the Catholic church, there 
ae, among the members of that body 
wrprizing instances of zeal; and the suf- 
ferings undergone by some whom he 
would deem misled, have, at least, placed 
their sincerity beyond suspicion. This 
may be extended also to their missionaries. 
Were a History of Missions published (it 
has long been composed by an able hand) 
the Catholic church would have a fair op- 
portunity of pttting to the blush many a 
boasting Protestant. We shall affirm too, 
that not all the clergy of our venerable es- 
tablishment are allured by the prospects of 
a mitre, or of exalted or profitable prefer- 
ment: thereis many a parson Adams among 
them, whose savoir vivre is confined to 
his parish, and to whom the Johns and 
Joans are as welcome as the Squire. 
A few may draw prizes in the clerical lot- 
tery ; but the many are far enough from 
rolling in wealth. We deny not that there 
are in the church such characters as Euge- 
nio, a profligate, and Avaro, a miser ; but 
why overlook their contrasts who adorn 
that communion which these unprincipled 
hypocrites profane? But the author dis- 
avows in strong terms the character of a 
bigot: let him enter his own pretest 
against a narrow spirit, which is the first 
principle of bigotry : 

The Pastor, who would gain th’ attentive ear 
Must first secure th’affections of his charge, 
By lovely carriage and a prudent mind 5 
He must display, in every wordand deed, 
The christian temper; he must breathe throughout 
The spirit of the gospel ; he mast shew 
Meekness and wisdom, lowliness and peace, 
A mild deportment, anda winning air. 
lil it beseemis the messenger of grace, ; 
By heaven's high King commissioned to proclaim 
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Mercy and peace on earth, good will to men,* 
To be a fierce, contentious son of strife, 

To bitter words of controversy prone ; 

Sad index of a heart malevolent, 

And antichristian ! nor becomes it more 

The servant of a lowly minded Lor, 

With self-applauding vanity to swell, 

And rear in fancied dignity his crest, 

While, with a scornful glance and haughty mien, 
He stalks through abject crowds of vulgar race, 
Imperiously commands, or proualy t re: ts 
Like Eastern despots, at whose passing fr wa 
Myriads of abject slaves are blanctied with fear. 


Shall those, whose narrow souls can scarce embrace 
A narrow sect, contracted as ihemselves ; 

Who aim at all, that dare to overstep 

The straitened bounds, their bigotry prescribes, 
Thundering anathemas ; who love to doom 

To endless misery their fe'low-men, 

Because, forsooth, in different and forms 
They worship God||—shall such be recognized 
As wis disciples, whose benignant heart 

With soft compassion melted, and whose love 
Far as creation’s utmost limits flew ? 


The close of the character of Avaro is 
one of the most spirited passages iu the 
poem, 


What wintry blast has chilled Avaro’s zeal? 

Still, still to gatz, his darling idol, true, 

As points the magnet to the northern pole. 
The late arrival of a wealthy peer, 

Loud in his promises as in his caths, 

Whose plentcous board affords a rich repast, 

Whose promised patronage his hope inflames, 

Can solve the mystery. ’Tis best to wink 

At riotous intemperance and excess, 

Lest haply he should seem t'involve in blame 

His noble patron; best to smile at oaths, 

Dropt from his benefactor’s lips, but which 

Krom vulgar tongues, his pious soul abhors. 

His pulpit essays now with softened tone 

Are whispered gracefully, lest louder strains 

Disturb his lordship’s slumbers; it is best . 


* Luke ii Matt. xi. 29, 


|| It is hoped the reader will not consider these 
sentiments as favouring the supposed indifference 
of all modes and forms in religion; much less 
as approving the fashionable cant of modern infi- 
delity, which represents ‘ the votarics of Osiris, 
Jupiter, Odin, or Veda, [!] as paying homage, 
though in different forms, to the same God whom 
christians adore.”’ All that is intended, is, to censure 
the conduct of those who confound things of 
minor, with those of the first importance ; and 
who lay an equal stress on the circumstaatials of 
Christianity, as on the graxd fundamental princie 
ples which are essential to its existence ? 
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‘That stern reptoof should now be laid aside, 

Lest it sound harsh to ears so well refined. 

Thus all his manners, words, and couse of life, 
Obseqious bend to one whose pride he hates, 
Whose ignorance and folly move his scorn, 

But by whose influence he hopes to rise 

To high preferment. 


Oh ! abhorred Self-love! 
From whose detested womb, a hideous race 
Has sprung of hellish demons—Avarice 
Feeding on dust—Amlition, eagle-winged, 
Pouncing on ai! creation as her prey— 
Hood-winked Dishonesty, who darkling sits 
Beneath nigitt’sshroud—Exvy, with jaundicedeye-- 
And youngest born, but not the least abhorred, 
Base fawning Flattery ; whene’er thou dwell’st 
Within the human breast, that hallowed fane 
Becomes aden of thieves; chaste Virtue’s form 
Shrinks from thy baneful touch, and Decency, 
Fair, spotless victim, on thine altar bleeds, 


Scripture Geography, in two Parts, con- 
taing a Description of the most distin- 
guished Countries and Places noticed in the 
Holy Scriptures, &e. By John Toy. 8vo. 
pp- 135. Price 6s. For the Author. 
Scatchard and Letterman, London: 1810, 


WE opened this book with great desire 
to commend it: the subject is interesting ; 
the price not uvreasonable ; the paper 
is fine ; and the general appearance is 
prepossessing : the facts stated in the pre- 
face, relative to the importance of geo- 
gtapbical knowledge, are unquestionable, 
and the rare application of this study ina 
course of scripture reading, justly excites 
the author's regret ; as it does that of all 
who wish that reading of the sacred books 
should be accompanied by a competent 
understanding of them. But the sine qua 
nonof geography is correctness ; and this 
we sought in the maps, as they first met 
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our eye. They offer an unvaried accu- 
mulation of antiquated errors. In the 
first plate, Mount Ararat is placed due 
north of Babylon: how then could man- 
kind reach the plains of Shinar, by tra- 
velling thence ‘‘ from the, east ?” In the | 
‘second plate, the descendants of Shem are 
placed in western Mesopotamia: who 
then peopled central Asia? In the third | 
plate Eloth is placed at the northern ter- 
mination of the Red Sea, where Suez 
stands ; directly contrary to authority. In 
the fourth .plate, Cush is placed in the | 
centre of the Arabian Peniasula; of course 
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far enough from Egypt: and to crown 
the whole, in plate 5, the divisions of 
the tribes are coloured, on the same prin- 
ciples and with the same precision, as the 
counties in a map of England ; insomuch 
that a part of one tribe is separated from 
its main allotment, surrounded by another 
tribe, and encloses within itself a part 
of a different tribe ; so that members of 
the primary tribe must have passed through 
three tribes to visit their exiled brethren. 
Ab, surely, Moses was not such an igno. 
ramus! We venture to assert also that 
the mountains of the Holy Land resemble 
the mountains of this plate neither in 
course nor in figure : and we should cer- 
tainly place Bethlehem on elevated ground, 
according to the testimony of travellers, 
rather than ina plain, according to our 
author, We desire fact, not fancy; with 
the improvements derived from modern 
observations of longitude and Jatitude, 
&c. &e. The suppositions of well-mean- 
ing but inaccurate writers, of centuries 
past, cannot now command our appro- 
bation. 


Tanis, says Mr. Toy, which was situated 
near the eastern branch of the Nile, was the 
capital of Egypt in the time of Moses, who 
wrought his miracles !n this city, to induce 
Pharaoh to permit the israelites to leave the 
country 


Now, consult the map: Mount Sinai 
isS, E. of Tanis, and about four times its 
distance from the land of Canaan. What 
could induce the order for this unreason- 
able retrogradation ? The author acknow- 
ledges only one Assyria ; only one settle- 
ment of Amalekites ; only one Kedesh : 
he says that Abila, the capital of Abilene, 
was north-west of Damascus; it was 
south-west. We point out these imper- 


| fections, as reasons for our opinion that 


although something may be learned from 
this work, by those who cannot obtain 
better, yet that it by no means presents 


| an accurate synopsis of scripture geo- 


graphy, such as modern times, modern 
inquiry, and modern correctness demand, 


We are fully acquainted with the diffi- 
culties of this subject, and we know that 
books, intended for learners, are entitled 
to some allowances: but we see no reason 
why younger students should be taught 
any thing to be afterwards unlearned: and 
we repeat that the essence of Geography 
1s Correctness, ‘ 
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A Sermon preached before the Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East, &c. By 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. Also, 
Report of the Committee to the Annual 
Meeting, &c. Seely, London, 1810. 


Tue design of this society is well 
known to our teaders, from repeated no- 
tices we have taken of its proceedings. 
The preacher, also, on this occasion, Dr. 
Buchanan, has repeatedly displaved a zeal 
aud liberality highly to his honour, and 
ultimately, we doubt not, highly to the 
advantage of the regions he has visited ; 
for which he retains the warm st affec- 
tion. Dr. B. has also laid theological 
literature under obligations, in his power 
alone to confer ; and what we had longed 
for during almost half a century, and had 
almost abandoned as hopeless, it has been 
his good fortune nearly to accomplish, 
We love the man who can say—‘‘ I have 
seen"— | have known — the man | 
whose testimony is founded on personal | 
observation. He speaks from the heart ; | 
and to the heart. | 

Dr. B.’s text is Math. v. 14. Ye are 
the light of the world. He insists strong- 
ly on the necessity of competent learning 
to the success of missionaries ; his argu- 
ment is irresistible. 

I have sometimes been ashamed, says he, | 
to see the Christian missionary pat to silence 
by the intelligent Bramin, in some point re- | 
lating to the history of Eastern nations, or to | 
the present state of mankind. L have felt 
anxious for the credit of Christianity, if 1 | 
may so speak, on such occasions: for the | 
argument from fac’, and from the existing | 
slate of the world, is strong ground ; both | 
for the Christian and his adversary, in all dis- | 
cussions relating to a revelation from God. 

If the preacher be iguorant of the great | 
events of the world, the ‘* word of prophecy” | 
isin a manner lost in his ministry; particu- 
larly in relation to the revolutions in eet | 
nations : for, in this respect, the Hast has an | 
importance greater than that of the West; | 
for the East is the country of the first genera | 
tions of men. , 

This is so true, that we venture to pre- | 
dict, that till eastern learning, history, 
&e., be familiarized among us, our pro- 
gress in Christianizing the East will be 
slow. Dr. B. speaks also from personal 
knowledge when he says, 

I have been in what the Scripture calls 
the Chambers of Imagery Ezekicl viii. 


Vox. VIL. (Lit. Pan, Nov. 1910.) 
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12, and have witnessed the enormity of the 
Pagan Idolatry in all its turpitude and blood. 
I can now better understand those words of the 
The dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cruelty :”” Psalm 
Ixxiv. 20. [ have seen the libations of hus 
man blood, offered to the Moloch of the 
Heathen World ; and au assembly, not of two 
thousand only, which may constitute your 
number, but of two bandred thousand, fall 
ing prostrate at the sight before the idol, and 
raising acclamitions to his name. 

But ihe particulars of these scenes cannot 
be rehearsed bef)re a Christian Assembly 

The two prominent characters of idolatry 
are the same which the Scriptures desenbe 5 
—Crnelty and Lasciviousness ;—Blood and 
Impurity, 

The Dr. might have gone further, and 
have described the idolatry now extant 
in the East, as the same that prevailed 
over western Asia, and Europe.: 
The error of placing the origin of idola- 
try in Egypt, obscnres one of the bright- 
est expectations of those who interest 
themselves in missionary exertions. But 
have not Christians themselves their su- 
perstitions ? It cannot be denied ; and it 


| must be regretted After describing that 


of the Catholics, the preacher adds, 


Besides the spiritual tyranny of the Inquisi- 
tion, there exi:ts in certain provinces, a cor- 
ruption of Christian Doctrines more heinous 


than can be easily credited. {n some places, 
the ceremonies and rites of Moloch are 
blended with the worship of Christ! This 
spectacle I myself have witnessed at Aughoor, 
near Madura, in the south of India. The 
chief source of the enormity is this :—The 
Inquisition would not give the bible to the 
people. In some provinces I found that the 
Scriptures were not known to the common 
people, even by name ; and some of the priests 
themselves assured me, that they had never 
seen them. : 
But the era of light seems to have arrived, 
even to this dark region ; for a translation of 
the Seriptures has been prepared for it. This 
versi6n has been made by the Bishop of the 
ancient Syrian Christians; avd I have the 


' satisfaction to announce to you, that a part of 


it hath been already published and circulated 
among the pgople. It has been printed at 
Bombay, by the aid of funds, to the aug- 


| mentation of which this Society has recenily 


contributed. 


Besides the Hindoos of Malabar, Tra- 
vancore, and Cochin, upwards of three 
hundred thousand Christians, may event- 
ually be blessed by this translation 1 - We 
may add, as indirectly connected with 
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this subject, that a similar confusion of | tives, there were seven millions of British 


objects of worship prevailed antiently in 
Egypt: witness the Amulets of the Ba- 
silidians and other sects, which combine 
the sacred symbols of Jehovah and Jesus, 
with those of Anubis, Serapis, Typhon, 
&e. 

The situation of missionaries in distant 
Jands, has never been properly felt by 
those who sent them there. The Dr.’s 
representation of the condition of a per- 
son, longing to breathe his native air for 
a time, displays a knowledge of human 
nature that well deserves attention. Opin- 
ions may differ from the Dr. on the mode 
of accomplishing this desirable purpose, as 
they may on other subjects ; whether of 
criticism or of interpretation. It should 
seein that rather Tarsus than Jerusalem, as 
Dr. B. suggests, was the ‘* home” of St. 
Paul, Acts ix. 30., xi. 25. and we must 
be allowed to doubt the propriety of re- 
ferring the xviii of Isaiah to the Jews. 

From the Report, we extract a single 
passage only, which we leave to the con- 
sideration of those to whom our pages are 
familiar. 


Men ofextensive observation and just views, 
cannot, indeed, but condemn thay system of 
impolicy which would leave governments in- 
different to the introduction of Christianity a- 
mong their heathen subjects. The British, 
on the one hand, and the Portuguese and 
Dutch, on the other, have been acting, on a 
large scale, on the opposite systems ; and the 
cousequences are such as might be expected. 
The feelings and interests of Christian con- 
verts are identified with those of the people 
by whom they were brought to receive Chris- 
tianity ; and this bond remains, even where 
political authority is annihilated : while ever 
other hold on the native mind ceases wit 
the authority on which it is grounded. Al- 
though, therefore, the Portuguese, for in- 
stance, possess but little territory in continent- 
al India, yet their hold on the native affec- 
tions is incalculably stronger than that of 
Britain, though in the zenith of her political 

wer; and were that power to be annihi- 
ated, as that of the Portuguese now is, it 
would scarcely be known, in respect of an 
hold which Britain has on the native mind, 
that she had ever set foot in India. 

This impolicy astonishes those who have 
pcted with success on the opposite system. A 
Roman Catholic, high in spiritual authority 
in Iudia, expressed his utter amazement that 
government should not act on a better policy ; 
end declared, that, in consequence of the 
hold which Christianity had obtained through 
the Roman Church oa the minds of the na- 


subjects in India, with whose sentiments he 
had the means of becoming perfectly acquaint. 
ed, and over whose minds he could exercise 
a commanding control. ‘The exertions of the 
Roman Catholics in the conversion of the 
natives, having been greater than those of the 
Dutch, and those of the Dutch having great. 
ly exceeded the British, it is in the same 
proportion that the three classes possess a per- 
manent influence over the native mind, 


The following is the state of the funds 
of this noble Institution, 


RECEIVED. 
a 4 
Balance March 31, 1809.... 319 17 43 
Annual Subscriptions ......... 930 13° 6 
Congregational Collections... 836 «645 
Legacies within the year,also 224 19. 
£.1,000 3 per Cent. Red. 
Bank Aun. 
Interest on £.4,000 3 per 
Cent. Con, (less Property 
sae. $06: 0 @ 
Return Property Tax, Com. 
missioners 12.0 0 
a Year's Interest on 
£1,000 3 per Cent. Red. 
Bank Ann. (less Property 
Tax) to be recovered ..... ° 15 10 0 
Interest Exchequer Bills...... 70 18 g 
Sale Exchequer Bills... ..... 916 14 10 


Sale Annual Report........ ... 


£3,703 11 5 


PAID. 
African Mission ...... 2,052 17 6 
New Zealand Settlement... 742 13 11 
Missionary Students under 
tuition of Rev. T. Scott... 366 1 64 
Corresponding Committee in 
India, in aid of translating 
Scriptures into native Lan- 
guages of Oriental India... 500 0 0 
Rev. John Joenicke, in aid of 
Seminary at Berlin ......... 50 0 0 
Passage of three Missionaries 
Stationary, Printirg, Books, 142 3 6 
Incidental Expences, viz. 
-Advertisements, Allow- 
ance, Postage,Carriage,&c. 241 15 2 
3,291 18 8 
Balance 481 12 9 
£3,703 11 


March 31, 1810. 
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Instructive Tales. By Mrs. Trimmer. | 4n Historical and Topographical Descrip- 
Collected from the Family Magazine. tion of Chelsea, and its Environs; interes 
8vo. Pp. 2900. Price 4s. Hatchard, Lon- spersed with Biographical Anecdotes of 
don: 1810. illustrious and eminent Persons who have 
A pleasing collection of stories, in tesided in Chelsea during the three preced- 

which the prevailing practical errors of | ing Centuries. By Thomas Faulkner, of 

the humbler class in lite are reprehended, Chelsea. 8vo. pp. 459. Price 14s. Egerton, 

and the parties guilty of them are res} London, 1810. 

formed. We cannot but wish that ree) - Although it be not so expressed in 


formation wete as easy in fact, as it is on 
paper; but so far as our opportunities of 
inspecting mankind have extended, we 
have found a greater proportion than 
(as in these tales) one in twenty incorri- 
gible. Mrs. ‘Trimmer’s purpose may 
however, be best answered, in general, 


by describing the progress from vice to_ 


the title page, it appears from the pres 
face to this book that it is of the nature of 
'a second edition, giving an ‘* extended 
| description of Chelsea and its environs.” 
It isa good compilation, and is replete 
with matter at once entertaining and in- 
structive. It might certainly have been 
compressed into smaller compass ; for we 


virue as easy and pleasant : not a$ TUg- | do pot see the necessity, in local his 
ged or impracticable. We forgive the | tories, whenever the name of any emis 
benevolent error which seduces an indi- | nent resident is mentioned of giving an 
vidual into virtue. Wecommend the | account either in the text, or in the notes 
solicitude of the squire to improve the | of oher persons connected with him. 
morals of his villagers, by giving employ- | This swells the book to an extravagant 
ment and favour as encouragement to the | bulk, and enhances the price of a paro- 
most deserving. Not less exemplary is the | chial history, without conveying fuller 
humanity of his lady, in contriving to | jpformation’ respecting the parish itself, 
amend the tempers of the wives, in order | And, again, because Sit Christopher Wren 
to make home comfortable to the husbands. | built Chelsea Hospital, there can be nq 
This, at least, shews an intimate ac-/ reason for loading the book before us with 
quaintance with human nature: for a/ an outline of the /ife of that illustrious 
man will naturally frequent most con- | architect, 


tantly that spot where he enjoys the We observe here and there some errors 
greatest satisfaction.—If that be his wife's | of the ‘prem; whick sight have 

there will be bat if avoided if the author had submitted the 
bis witets. Gresids be the station of tor- | proofs to the revision of a friend. Thus 
ment, from whatever cause arising, he for John Ranby-avd Cesar Hawkins, 
—7 relinquish all hopes | of happiness, | serjeant, surgeons to his majesty :” read, 
but he will seek gratification elsewhere, serjeant-surgeons.” A 
Let this be formed into habit i and faree | kind occurs twice. Again, in the Latin 
well virtue, comfort, prosperity i fare. | dialogue which took place between Sir 
well the attachments of the heart, and 
. quid agitur:” instead o ile. 

individual to hisown, with bands incom- wy, shall quote this little passage. 

parably stronger than those of iron or| Ste 
brass :—-The affections are vitiated; on ir 4homas being one Gay at my lor 


; ia -. | mayor's table, word was brought him, that 
wh r persuasion act? This | , 8 ’ 
at can oF p there was a gentleman, who was a foreigner, 


volume is extremely well fitted for the enquired for his lordship (he being then lord 
persons for whom it is designed ; and We ' chancellor); they having nearly dined, the 
shall be happy to hear, that the villagers | Jord mayor ordered one of his officers to take 
throughout our country emulate the ex- | the gentleman into his care, and give him 
ample of the villagers before us; and | what he best liked. The oflicer took Erasmus 
that Mr. and Mrs. Andrews are patterns | into the lord mayor's cellar, where he chose 
toour rural squires, and their ladies. The | 0 eat oysters and drink wine, (as the fashion 
appendix containing rules, monitions and | W#$ then) drawn into leather jacks and pour- 


ice, ad . f e ed into a silver cup. As soon as Krasmus had 
dvice, ds essentially to its value, well refreshed himself, he was introduced to 
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Sir Thomas More. At his first coming into 
him he saluted him in Latin: 


Sir Thomas asked him, “* Unde Venis?” 

Erasmus. ‘* Ex inferis.” 

Sir Thomas. ‘* Quid tibi Agitur ?” 

E:asmus. * Vivis vescuntur et bibunt ex 
ocreis.” 

Sir Thomas. ‘* An Noscis?” 

Erasmus. ‘* Aut tues Morus aut Nullus.” 

Sir Thomas, ‘* Et tu es aut Deus, aut 

mon, aut meus Erasmus.” 


A great number of nursery-men and 
market-gardeners live in and about Chel- 
sea. Perhaps we shall do a service to 
people of that profession, and to agricul- 
turists in general, by giving the mode 
used by the Chelsea gardeners of forward- 
ing the rotting of dung; with a short state- 
ment of their general management. 

The kitcben gardener spares neither labour 
nor expense to procure manure ; it consists of 
new horse-dung, brought in hot from the 
stables, and thrown lightly in a heap, so as 
to afford an opportunity for the air to pene- 
trate from the surface to the centre. In this 
situation it is prevented from drying, by be- 
ing constantly kept watered, and turned every 
two or three days, until it becomes quite 
black, and all itssmel! isevaporated. _When 
this process is completed, which usually oc- 
cupies the space of fourteen or sixteen days, 
the dung is made into a hot bed in the form 
of a ridge, a square, or an oblong, accord- 
ing to the nature of the seeds or plants in- 
tended to be raised thereon. This manure 
having thus performed its first office, and 
thereby become quite rotten, is spread thick- 
ly over the ground, and made to mature the 
eee which, in its former state, it contri- 

uted to raise. This quantity of manure laid 
on is very great. The gardener, it is said, 
has no known period for the sowing of any 
particular kind of seeds, except in a very few 
instances. 

The most perfect, and best cultivated culi- 
nary grounds, are in this parish and its vici- 
nity; and here, in general, the characters 
ef farmer and gardener are united in the same 
person, as the grounds are successively filled 
with grain and vegetables. 

In the months of January and February 
they crop with early pease, to be gathered in 
the month of June. In a few days after- 
wards the ground is cleared, the pease-haulm 
stacked up for future fodder, sal the plough 
being set to work, the land is sown with iur- 
nips, which are sold off in the autumn, 
when the ground is again ploughed, and 
filled with coleworts for the spring use. 
Where the firstcrop of pease is of the mar- 
rowfat kind, it is generally succeeded by a} 


@op of savoys or late cabbages. 
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Every gardener has a favourite and particu 
lar system in the succession of his crops, but 
they all unanimously agree in the maxim, 
that, todung well, to dig well, and to seed 
well, is the only practice upon which the 
reasonable expectation of a good crop can be 
founded. 

The little wheat that is sown in this parish, 
is generally put in about Old Michaelmas, or 
at Christmas ; but, when the season and all 
circumstances will admit, the month of Oc- 
tober is preferred for wheat. Pease and beans 
of various sorts, are sown from Christmas to 
Lady Day ; summer vetches, from Lady Day 
to Michaelmas, for late seed ; oats and bar. 
ley, with rye-grass, and clover, from Fe. 
bruary till May; but oats succeed best, in 
general, if sown before the month of March 
1s expired, The hay harvest is generally about 
Midsummer, and the corn harvest about the 
month of August. The barley grown in the 

rishes of Chelsea, Fulham, and Chiswick, 
ias been for many years distinguished for its 
good quality, and is much sought after for 


But of late years very little corn has been 
sown in this parish, as the gardeners find it 
much more advantageous to apply their 
“age exclusively to the rearing of vegeta- 

les and flowers for the London markets ; and 
it is computed, that one-half of the vegeta 
bles sold in Covent Garden market, are raised 
in Chelsea and the adjoining parishes of Ful- 
ham, Kensington, and Chiswick. 

The reader will find in this book a 
great deal of interesting matter, relative 
to Sir Hans Sloane, the Apothecaries' 
Company, the Royal Hospital, and the 
Royal Military Asylum, at Chelsea, and 
Sir Thomas More; together with many 
pleasing anecdotes of persons who were 
born, or have resided, or have filled offi- 
cial situations in the parish, or who lie 
interred in its cemeteries. It is adorned 
with several plates, and a map of Chelsea 
parish, as it appeared in 1664. A map 
of a much Jater period should have been 
added ; or of its present state. The work 
is dedicated to the Bishop of Winchester, 
and some pleasing lines are prefixed, ad- 
dressed to the author by the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, jun. and Mr. Pratt; the latter are 
entitled Original Lines on the Royal Hos- 
pital and Royal Military Asylum, which 
we here insert, as, besides being patriotic 
in their spirit and intention, they form 
an excelient companion to the descrips 
tion we gave of the Royal Military Asy- 
lum, in our fifth volume, page 81 ef 
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Oft has the Muse, though vainly, ply’d her ait 
To sing the bounties of Britannia’s Heart; 
Fondly essayed, in colours that require 
No tints of fancy to assist the lyre 5 
Oft has she hailed ber in the tenderest strain, 
Foremost of heavenly pity’s angel train, 

To paint her Cuarities that copious flow, 
Suited to each diversity of woe! 

But still unsung, though not unfelt, the charms 

With cherub justice and compassion warm, 
Two of the noblest note to CHELSEA giv’n, 
Pointing their pyramids sublime to Heaven ! 
These are no trophies of the Vain or Great, 
These do not ** mock the air in idle state,” 
But woo and win Britannia’s proudest smile, 
And grace the bounties of her sea-girt isle : 
A Nursery * one, her future wars to wage, 
And one, + the Cradle of war-honoured age ; 
Valour's just meed for those who fought or bled, 
Tn laurell’d peace to eat their well-earned bread ; 
Where, when all-conquering Time, subdues at 
length, 
Not the tried hero’s valour, but his strength ; 
Hail’d by their country, many a battle won, 
The veterans boast a palace of their own ; 
In sacred leisure here their lives shall close, 
By friends remember’d, not forgot by foes, 
Here, in proud thought, they take the field again, 
And in gay visions, ‘* thrice may slay the slain.”’ 
Next, see yon light battalions musr’ring round, 
Train’d to the volleying drum, and trumpet’s 
sound, 
The sage examples of their valour near, 
The offspring of the brave in ranks appear ; 
The little troops around the veterans throng, 
And hear of honour.in each tale and song ; 
Oft, as their kindling breasts begin to glow, 
And the chaf’d blood along their veins to flow, 
They spurn the mimic fight, and long to wield 
The manly weapon in the martial field ; 
Already seem to grasp the vanquish’d foe, 
And not a fear their youthful bosoms know ; 
Spite of the withered limb and mangled frame, 
They dream of conquest, and they wake to fame; 
Deep scars and many a cureless wound they see, 
But these are marks of England’s victory ! 
Where the small phalanx ripens to an host, 
Survey the Sons of England’s future boast ; 
Lo, how they emulate the victor’s fires, 
And catch the spirit of their hoary sires ; 
With quickened step anticipate the fight, 
While their brave fathers—glorying in the sight— 
Observe the stripling troop with transport wild, 
And see the champion rising in the child : 
Yet more than these, than conquests, honours 
more, 
From yon blest Nurse of future warriors pour ; 


* Royal Military Asylum.—t Royal Hospital. 
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And, though from hence, as Time’s expanding 


wing, 
The full-blown garlants of those youths shall 
bring 


To some glad Muse, who shall of deeds to come 
Carol in notes that meet th’ inspiring drum, —- 
A richer wreath than ever conquest knew 

From yonder scene now opens on the view. 

The soldier summoned, and constrain’d to yield 
To all the chance and change of flood and field ; 
Pledg’d to the duties of a wandering life, 

Now pass’d in indolence, and now in strife; 

His hapless children left in haste behind 

To worse than hard neglect are oft consigned ; 
And, while their parents tread the paths of fame, 
Are victims oft to penury and shame. 

Dark ignorance and dire example lead 

With fatal haste, to each nefarious deed ; 

Crime follows crime, till, not a hand to save, 
They rush from useless being to the grave, 
Forlorn, deserted from their earliest breath, 

In life abandoned, infamous in death. 

But now, no more the unprotected train, 
Orphans or outcasts on the world remain ; 
Receiv’d and welcom'd in yon ¢ princely dome, 
They find at once a parent and a home. 

By Wisdom cultur'd, and by Bounty fed, 

As if a Faruer’s hand assiduous led 

To all that happy Cu1ipHoop can require, 
Tkey rise to all that bids the Man aspire: 

Nor less the female infant is supplied, 

Kindly as Moruens could their daughters guide, 
Guarded from trials, fenced from private strife, 
And formed to all the charities of life ; 

A timely shelter from the varied snare, 

Adopted offspring of a nation’s care ! 

Say then, O say, can those who love the isle, 
The soft protection see without a smile ? 

Or, as they view the dome where age may rest, 
Who but must wish the Patrons may be blest ; 
That those who gave the boon its bliss may share, 
For their’s the meed of gratitude and prayer ; 
A prayer that countless thousands should employ, 
Since countless thousands shall the boon enjoy. 
VitLace oF Paraces!” but not to Kings § 
Alone, the witling Muse this offering brings : 
Mercy! Thy palaces inspir’d her lays ; 
And Fautxner, thou shalt meet no scanty praise, 
Whuwse patient labour, and assiduous zeal, 
The gracious ceeds of generous minds reveal ; 
Thine to display fair Cuetsea’s long-fam'd scene, 
Unfold her present charms, and mark the space 
between, 


3 The first stone of this admirable institution, 
the Asylum, was laid by the Duke of York, June 
19, 1801. 

§ Chelsea was the favourite residence of many 
of our monarchs, 
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A Short Treatise on the Passions, illus- 
trative of the Human Mind. By a Lady. | 

2 vols. 1gmo. Price 12s. Crosby and Co, 

London. 1810. 

Aw aptitude of expression has ever 
been acknowledged as a prerogative of 
the sex ; if with this a habit of observa- 
tion be united, what more is necessary | 
to give interest to a work on the passions — 
composed by a lady ? In the present state , 
of things, different opinions certainly are 
entertained by the sexes: on some sub- 
jects, probably from mere personal con- 
formation ; but on others from previous | 
education and modes of life. Were it 
possible that either sex should suppose 
itself completely independent of the other, 
and gifted with every requisite to support 
that independence, the appointment of 
Providence would be superseded, and 
vanity would be inscribed on one of the 
most important works of creative good- 
ness. Not separation—but combination, 
is the dictate of paternal benevolence, of 
personal enjoyment, of political wisdom, 
of religious precept, and of natural feel- 
ing. Where reason is not, this instinct 
is: where reason is, this instinct rises to 
sentiment, and sentiment rightly direct- 
ed secures delight. 

But the difficulty of human life, is, 
the direction of this sentiment. In what 
consists its nature, by what is it in- 
fluenced, how may it be best guided, and 
where are the happy examples which 
vindicate the maxims adduced to enno- 
ble it? As men, as men of education, 
of knowledge of the world, of long 
standing in life, we may honestly claim 
some acquaintance with the passions of } 
the mind, and some authority in forming | 
decisions on their genera! influence. But 
we are not unaware that prejudices attach | 


| 
| 


to the most perfect characters —preju- 
dices of sex, of education, of habit :— 
perhaps we may findthese diminished, ‘ere 
we lay aside the volumes before us. As 
men, we may be corrected by this lady ;— 
as men of education, by her superior in- 
tellectual acquirements ; und as men of 
the world, by her more accurate obser- 
vation of life and manners. 

The infroduction opens with a few 
hopeful sentiments, expressing astonish- 
ment at the ignorance of mankind res- 


pevting each others character, at the in- | 
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efficiency of those inferences which are 
derived trom the comparison of others 
with one’s-self, and at the concealments 
to which man has recourse. <A_ few 
pages further bring us to a declamation 
against the clergy, as infallibly falling 
under the temptation to pride; against 
the lawyers, ‘‘ whose notorious chicaneries 
are too flagrant to require insisting up- 
on ;” against the soldiery, whose life is 
frivolous, unmeaning, and servile. “* But 
of ail baleful professions, physic,’ says 
our monitress, ** is the most destructive 
to morality and feeling.” We confess 
that we are not excessively fond of phy- 
sic ; that we have witnessed more parade 


' than science, on occasions when its aid 


was solicited ; but we have also seen so 
much benevolence and sagacity too, on 
other occasions, that we have been ready 
to acquiesce in the Hindoo tradition that 
a learned physician was one of the bles- 
sings obtained by the Gods from the 
liquor of immortality. If this lady has 
any cause for maintaining a contrary 
opinion, not the science, but the indivi- 
dual who gave her that cause was to 
blame. Whether our opinion of the 
competency of the writer to forma just 
estimate of human character, and to de- 
duce just inferences from her oppor- 
tunities of Knowledge has been increased 
by perusal of her introduction, is a secret 
we reserve to ourselves, It is enough 
that we give her credit for a number of 
observations well expressed ; but inter- 
mingled with others, in which an aflec- 
tation of employing new words betrays a 
want of acquaintance with her native 
language. To her accusation of the 
men, as undervaluing their companions, 
the women, we plead not guilty. That 
ideots, or half witted youths may doat 
on mere dolls, we have no interest in 
denying; but we have the strongest in- 
terest in denying that these are the re- 
presentatives of their sex, We include 
more, much more, in our ideas of fe- 
male excelle ice ; nevertheless we discover 
in the attractions of beauty, a final cause 
extremely important, as the intention of 
nature. Even in that taste for personal 
decoration, which in all states of life, 
savage and civilized cleaves to the sex, 
we see the principlés of many a gratifi- 
cation, not to be hoped for from the 
slattern and the malkin. The fact is, 
that each sex has a department properly 
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its own: and as both halves of a circle 
are necessary to complete the figure, 
so is the due discharge of the duties of 
each department necessary to the com- 
pletion of that happiness which was 
originally intended for both. ‘That such 
happiness is not now a matter of course, 
may be regretted, but need excite no 
wonder: the variously diversified passions 
of the mind present too many obstacles 
to such felicity. This lady has included 
in her enumeration of these Passions 
some which require no less authority 
than her own to retain their station : 
grace, taste. religion, dignity, formality, 
liberty, &c. Her principles admit of no 
analysis: her decisions rest on a very nar- 
row basis, her remarks are some good, 
some only indifferent: her opinions on 
sects in the gross, are unworthy of a 
philosopheress ; and her judgment on the 
manners of her countrymen is formed 
from a superficial acquaintance with their 
eccentricities. In no instance has she 
extended her contemplation to human na- 
ture in other climes; or to the passions 
of the mind, as manifested in the insti- 
tutions, the prejudices, the customs and 
the fashions of nations, not sophisticated 
by European mystifications. 

We must of course adinit a lady's au- 
thority on the influence of that passion 
of which the sex is the object ; from that 
article therefore, we shall select a spe- 
cimen : and as we have most powerful 
objections to the prevalence of the dying- 
for-love system, besid@ those suggested 
by this writer, we add all the weight of 
our authority over our readers, in charg- 
ing them to avoid the imputation of 
stupidity” and ‘* obstinacy,” to which 
the adherents of that feeble-minded prac- 
tice are justly and irretrievably subjected. 

In an enlarged and strong mind, love does 
not make such havoc as in a weak one ; not 
that it is less capable of loving, but because 
it has more resources. It certainly is the most 
powerful passion of the mind ; and when there 
is not a capability of other pursuits, it often 
engrosses and destroys. ‘To die for love is no 
proof of tenderness, but of stupidity of mind 
and obstinacy of temper. The narrower the 
mind, the more it is liable to be devoured by 
whatever predominates over it. 

If there was such a superabundance of ten- 
derness that life itself must be the forfeit of 
its wounds, it would appear also on other oc- 
easions ; but you may see people dying for love 
who have not docility enough to give up a 
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common argument, And why do they die ? 
because they have not docility enough to sub. 
mit to the correction of disappointment. In 
violent minds, love will be a violent passion 
like all the rest. Violent unconquerable love 
shews the fury, not the tenderness of the dis- 
position. 

A furious man loves furiously ; he can 
scarcely bear the object out of his sight ; and 
ismad when he sees another enjoy that at~ 
tention which he would himself engross. But 
in the midst of all his passion, he thinks less 
of cherishing the object of it, than of gratify- 
ing himself. He would not forego his love 
though the misery of its object should ensue ; 
nor has he any idea of giving a happiness of 
which he must not participate. 

‘The phleginatic love very rationally, and 
take plenty of time to consider whether every 
thing is proper and advisable, before they 
allow themselves to feel the warm emotion 5 
and when at length they have gravely and duly 
made up their minds to be in Jove, it is always 
with such prudent reserve, that in case of any 
mishap they soon recover, and are ready to 
love again as rationally and as coolly as ever. 
Yet in youth, so congenial is love to the soul, 
that even these will sometimes suffer severel 
from disappointed affection ; and having ori- 
givally buta slender stock of tenderness, their 
next choice is generally from such motives 
as render the connubial state a black. 

The selfish and mean have their loves ; and 
love with a thonsamnd subterfuges and stratas 
gems. It may readily be supposed, that those 
people would be soon appeased by a good 
jointure, for the loss of a beloved object. 

The volatile and fickle will love most merrily 
a thousand times, and laugh themselves out 
of it, without remembering one for whom 
they have sighed. 

The sensual love a great many, but soon 
forget ; they have no friendship in their love, 
because they hold no mental intercourse. 

The morose love, and sometimes (for man 
is exquisitely various) forget all their natural 
gloom, and become humanized and tame, 
nay, sometimes ridiculously elated; but na- 
ture generally returns, and after marriage the 
gay plumage fades. 

When a man of dissipation loves, it is often 
with more than ordinary truth, tenlerness, and 
delicacy ; because it must be something very 
exaltedfthat can recall home his wild imaginae 
tion, and concentrate those feelings so much 
accustomed to wander, And this is the reason 
for which a reformed rake is said to make the 
best husband. 

Men of business have generally little senti- 
ment in love ; they too often marry to make 
their house comfortable and secure, and theres 
fore the mind of the lady is sometimes not 
sufficiently considered. If she has a twleras 
ble person, and especially if she has a toleras 
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ble fortune, they faney they have made just 
such a bargain as they wished for ; and con- 
sider it with nearly the same emotions they 
consider any other bargain in the way of trade 
Yet we wiilingly allow thar the numerous in- 
stances to the contrary form a respectable 
class in society. 

Toe melancholy make the most romantic 
Jovers, and use al! quaiut conceits of valuing 
tritles belonging io she objec. of their love, 
and are tediously inverested about the smallest 
concern relative to the said divinity ; which is 
always insipid and ridiculous to others. They 
love and despair, and despair and love, till they 
Jove despair itself ; aud fancy themselves ten 
times more in love than they really are. Bat 
this is an error common io all lovers. 

The sanguine love very beautifully ; they are 
not only hiberal of their afiection, bui they 
gencrousl; ascribe perfections to the selected 
obiect ; there is a con'mual animation in their 
passion, and those ure the people who will 
quarrel and forgive a thousand and a thousand 
times. The impeiuositv of their emotions, 
however, renders them ihe victim of jealousy ; 
and though they bless largely, they are apt to 
be troublesome, unless they meet with a mind 
as impassioned as their own ; yet they beautify 
their teaderness with much sentiment, for 
they have so high an opinion of the object 
they love, or rather adore, that they never 
think they can address them too higlily, ut 
shew them too much observance. 

The grave tumble deep'y in love, and love 
with al] possible solemnity, except—for love is 
a curious touchstone of uve character—except 
the inspiring passion awakens dormant facul- 
dies, and brings forth animation unknown 
before ; then the formal lover is sometimes 
the most antic monkev in Society. | 

The bashful lover sighs till he almost sighs 
himself away, before he resolves with a pro- 
digious effort to disburthen his mind ; and 
when he does semmon up resolution, it is 
with such steril conciseness, and with so bad 
a grace, that he does not much recommend 
his course. Upon these men, refusals sink 
very deep, and often deter them from any 
further application to others. 


A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of Stony Stratford, at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of Backs, June 28, 1810. 
By Rey. Latham Wainewright, M. A. 
F.A.S. 4to. Hetchard, London, 1810. 

From the text, Rom. ii. 21. Thou, 
therefore, which teachest another, teachest 
thou not thyse/f ? the preacher infers the 
necessity of literary education, to enable 
the clergy to discharge the duties of their 
office, Our opinion on this subject, is 
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known to be decidedly in favour of litera. 
ture. But, we insist with equal firraness, 
on the direction of clerical studies to 
biblical objects. The source of our re- 
ligious principles are contained in a Greek 
original : to understand that original is 
infinitely more important to a teacher of 


_the doctrines it contains, than the most 


intimate familiarity with Homer, from 
whose poems no doctrines to be taught 
are drawn. We believe this has ever been 
the sentiment of ‘* the Presbyterian and 
the independent faction ;” and it accounts 
for the duration of those ‘ factions’ to 
this day. Mr. W. considers the conten- 
tion of unbelievers, of Roman Catholics, 
and of Protestant sectaries, as demanding 
the utmost exertions of the clergy. The 
Methodists and Anabaptists are particu. 
larly distinguished by him as increasing , 
and this leads us to wish with the greater 
earnestness, for the more extensive fuliness 
of sacred knowledge, literary, practical, 
and exemplary, in the body of our pub- 
lic and established “ lights in the world.” 
We confirm this sentiment by the admis- 
sions of Mr. W. himself, 

There is one circumstance which particu. 
larly marks ont the teachers of these sects 
from those of every other, and which has 
probably no inconsiderable effectin influencing 
the minds of their followers ; which is, ¢heir 
surprising facility in quoting and applying 
passages Jrom the most obscure and uncon- 
nected paris of éhe Sacred Writings, in sup- 
port of their own tenets. The authority of 
the Bible, indeed, cannot be disputed ; but it 
it is not to be imagined, that the general class 
of their auditors, so lamentably remote from 
the sober sedateness of reason, can possibly 
determine whether the application has been 
appositely made, and how far the significa- 
tion of Scripture phraseology has been correct- 
ly interpreted, 

LIL LID LDL 


The Stream of Time, or, Figurative Re- 
presentation of Universal History. Trans- 
Jated with Additions, from the German of 
Frederic Strass, Professor of History at 
Berlin, by William Bell. Two large 
Sheets. Prive 10s. Od. Vernor, Hood, and 
Sharpe, London, 1810. With an Expla- 
natory Pamphlet. 


Tue first idea that the mind conceives 
on inspecting this performance, is that of 
an artificial map of the veins and arteries 
of the human body. The different co- 
lours introduced from necessity, in the 
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course of the same river, have no justifi- 
cation from nature. For although we 
have several seas known to us under the 
name of the Red sea, Black sea, White 
sea, Green sea, &c. which are sufficient- 
ly perplexing to youth, yet they do not 
communicate ; neither are they tinted 
according to thosenames, The parallel 
courses of these streams have no proto- 
type in the ichnography of any part of 
the world; and the reasons for their qui- 
vering to right and left, are inscrutable and 
arbitrary. In short, we deem this an in- 
stance added to the many previously ex- 
tant, in which the attempt to realize to 
the eye a poetical metaphor is absurd. 
The attempt is impracticable. The most 
simple Jines and squares are the most suit- 
able to the subject: distinctness is the 
most valuable quality of such attempts. 

Nevertheless, the chronological infor- 
mation contained in these plates is their 
greater object The basis of the per- 
formance may be valuable by its correct- 
ness: though we cannot applaud the 
eflect of the whole as an ornaiment. This 
is the real use of such Compilations ; and 
it is augmented by the abstract of Mr. 
Strass’s work, which is added as a proper 
companion to the delineation. 


A New Map of Mexico, and adjacent 
Provinces, compiled frou: Original Doca- 
ments ; by A. Arrowsmith, 1810. Four 
Sheets. Price £2. 2s. 


Grocrapnicat discoveries are often 
many years before they reach the public 
in such a shape, as enables those interest- 
ed in them, to profit by their utility. 
Sometimes indeed, as in the case of the 
Spanish discoveries, they remain com- 
pletely secluded from the world at large. 
They become archives of state, and only 
ministers of state are allowed access to 
them. Even this secrecy is better than 
those purposely false reckonings, of which 
the Spanish navigators have been accused, 
by which they have exposed those who 
depended on their accounts, to the danger 
of shipwreck, from meeting with islands, 
their accompanying rocks, and shoals, in 
places where the Spanish charts marked 
no danger —l'o the honour of ourown 
country, the unknown parts of the globe 
have been reduced in a proportion al- 
most incredible, during his Majesty's 
reign ; and the discoyeries made, have 
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been communicated to all nations freely. 
— These remarks apply principally, to 
that remote region, the western side of 
the Government of Mexico, which being 
situated on the great South Sea, is seldom 
visited by Europeans, and consequently, 
is little known by us. In laying down 
these shores Mr. Arrowsmith has derived 
essential assistance from the tracks pur- 
sued by Vancouver in 1753, and 1792. 
To render this more sensible, Mr, A. 
has marked the daily positions of that 
navigator ; from which the confidence 
due to his opportunities of observation is 
easily inferred. The Isthmus and Gulf of 
California, form a striking feature of this 
coast. On the eastern shore of Mexico, the 
Mississippi with its windings, and those of 
the rivers that fall into it, well deserves 
the notice of geologists. The projection 
of land at its issue is extraordinary ; and 
leads to the question, whether it owes its 
origin to the river? as is reported of the 
Delta of the Nile. The Gulfof Mexico, 
with its shallows, sandy ridges and lakes, 
equally deserves attention. 
Mexico trom its position, connects the 
eastern with the western world: and if 
any were inclined to foretell a period when 
it might hold the sceptre of naval power 
of learning, or, &c.asa seat of government, 
thereby ruling over both, in some degree, 
it is possible that time might justify the 
conception. The riches contained within 
its territories are well known to all read- 
ers : the mines are particularly marked 
inthis map. It would have been a con- 
siderable addition if the scale of their pro- 
duce had been marked in some convenient 
corner. Mr, A. has, however, filled up 
his blanks very diligently: the largest, 
with one ef the most instructive examples 
of geographical detail that we have ever 
witnessed. It is copied from M. Hum- 
boldt’s delineation of the valley of Mexi- 
co: the details are extremely curious and 
interesting. He has also added plans of 
the harbours and towns of Acapulco, and 
Vera Cruz, The courses of the moun- 
tains are Jaid down with atteniion ; and 
various remarks on local particulars are 
inserted. Much still remains to render 
our knowledge of this province complete, 
The interior, with its tribes of Indians, is 
rather guessed at than ascertained, Nevere 
theless, the present map appears to us to 
bean excellent basis for a perfect article 
when time and opportunity shall have af- 
forded the materials, 
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ibungen: or, an English Grammar for Ger- 
mans. By George Crabb. 12mo. 2s. 

The Preceptor and his Pupils, Part the Third ; 
or, the most familiar Synonimes in the English 
language, critically and etymotogically illustra- 
ted; for the use of schools and private families, 
By George Crabb. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Die Deutsche Blumenlese: being a Selection 
of Pieces, in Prose and Verse, from the most 
approved German Authors ; intended to serve the 
alvanced scholar as a progressive tontcuinoirot d 
the German language. By W. Bell, 12mo. 7s. 

Grammatica de la Lengua Inglesa, que con- 
tiene reglas faciles para su Pronunciacion, y 
aprender la metodicamente, con muchas obser- 
vaciones, y notas criticas de los mas ceicbres au- 
tores Ingleses. Por Tomas Connelly; 8vo. 7s. 

Poetry. 

The Acs on Parnassus, and from Scotland, Ge 
Ho, comes Roderick vich Neddy, ahu, ho! 
Jeroe! CantoLand Il, 3s. 6d. 

Tranquillity ; a Poem. From the Italian. 8vo. 
4s. Od. 

Father and Edward, or, the Bitter Mom o 
May. A Poem ; 5s. f 

An Elegy, after the manner of Gray, on the 
death of the late W. Jackson, Esq. By W. 
Noyes. 9d. 

The Bishop and the Parson’s Beard ; a Tale, 
in Verse. Qs. 6d. 

The Leisure Hour, or Pleasing Pastime. By 
W. Pinneck, 3s. 


Iilustrated by nineteen 


By the Rev. J. Joyce, author of | 


Literary Register, 


| 
| 
| 
t 
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Political Economy. 

The Report, together with Minutes of Evi- 
dence, and Accounts from the Select Committee 
on the high Ptice of Gold Bullion. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, the 8th 
of June, 1810. 8vo. 14s. 

The Report of the Surveyor General of the 
Duchy of Cornwall to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, concerning the Obstacles, &ce. 
attending the Formation of a safe and capacious 
Roadstead within the Islands of Scilly. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the Principles which regulate 
the course of Exchange, and on the present de- 
preciated State of the Currency. By W, Blake, 
Esq. 3s. 

Observations on the Report of the Bullion 
Committee. By the Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart. M.P. 2s. 6d. 

An Exposé of the present ruinous System of 
Town and Country Banks, and a Sketch of a 
Plan for the Establishment of District Banks. 
By a britisn Merchant. Qs. 

Principles of Banks and Banking of Money-as 
Coin and Paper ; with the Consequences of any 
excessive Issue on the National Currency. By 
Sir J. Stuart, Bart. 8vo. Qs. 

The Natural Defence of an Insular Empire, 
earnestly recommended ; witb a Sketch of a Plan 
to attach real Seamen to the Service of their 
Country. By Philip Patton ; Admiial of the 
White Squadron of his Majesty’s Fleet. 8vo. 
12s. 6. 

Theology. 

A Demonstration of the Existence, Wisdom, 
and Omnipotenee, of the Deity. Drawn froma 
View of Nature. 12mo, 3s. 

The Sin of Cruelty to Brute Animals ; being 
the substance of a Sermon preached at Osling- 
bury. By the Rev, J. Whitehouse. Is. 

Two Sermons wriiten by the Rev. James Stops 
ford. 2s. 6d. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislature, on the 
Nature and Effort of Evangelical Preaching. 
Part V, Addressed to the Author of Part IV. 
2s 6d. 

Twenty-one short Sermons, calculated for 
Children. By a Lady. 2 Vols. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Episcops! Chapel, 
Dundee, Feb, 11, 1810. By J. Walker, A. M. 
ls. 6d. 

Fallacy exposed, or a reply to a Country Cler- 
gyman. By as Layman, Is. 

A Funeral Discourse, which was preached 
upon the death of the Rev. Thomas Barnes, D.D. 
at the Protestant Disseaters’ Chapel at Cockey 
Moor, on the 22d of July, 1810; with an Ad- 
dress prefixed, which was delivered at the Pro- 
testant Dissenters’ Chapel, in Crow-street, Man- 
chester, on the 2d of the same month, at the 
interment of the Rev, Thomas Barnes. By the 
Rev. Joseph Bealey. Is. 6d. 

The Duties of the Clerical Profession ; selecte 
ed from various Authors, and elucidated with 
Notes on Sermons — Preaching — St. Paul’s 
Charge to Timothy —Sin—Example—Infidelity— 
Unbelievers—Credit of a Clergyman—Holiness— 
Family Prayer—A Christian Dissenters —Salvae 
tion, &c. 12mo. 3s. 
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Select Psalms in Verse with Critical Remarks, 
by Bishop Lowth, and others, illustrative of the 
Beauties of Sacred Poetry. 1 Vol. 12mo. 

Practical Sermons from the works of Eminent 
Divines, and abridged for Family Reading. 1 Vol. 
12mo. 

A Volume of Sermons and Extracts, Consola- 
tory on the Loss of Friends ; selected from the 
works of Eminent Divines ; including a Disserta- 
tion by Dr. Price, on the Supposition that Vir- 
tuous Characters will meet hereafter ina State of 
Happiness. 

Sermons, or Practical Discourses, by the Rev. 
William Henry Rennell, A.M. late Vicar of 
Hornchurch, Essex, and formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

Two Sermons on the Death of Children. By 
the Rev. W. Wilson. M. A. Is. 

A Vindication of the eternal Law, and ever- 
lasting Gospel. By J, Beart. 12mo, 3s. 


Topography. 

The Beauties of England and Wales, Volume 
the tenth ; containing an account of London and 
Middlesex. By Edward Wedlake Brayley. Em- 
bellished with twenty-six piates. 
Royal paper, #1. 17s. 

The Present State of the Spanish Colonies, in- 
cluding a particular Report on Hispaniola, or the 
Spanish Part of Santo Domingo, with a gencral 
Survey of the Settlements on the South Continent 
of America, as relates to History, Trade, Popue 
lation, Customs, Manners, &c. with a concise 
Statement of the Senuments of the Peopte, on 
their relative Siwuation to the Mother Country, 
&c. By Wiliam Walton, Junior, Secretary to 
the Expedition which captured the city of Santo 
Domingo from the French, and resident British 
Agent there. Ilustrated by a Plan of the City 
of St. Domingo, with the march of the British 
army, a portrait of Ferdinand VIL. &c. 8vo. 
4s. 

Travels. 

Geological Travets in the North of Europe, 
containing Observations on some Parts of the 
Coasts of the Baltic, and the North Sea. By J. A. 
De Luc, Esq. F.R.S. Ilustrated by a map. 8vo. 
12s, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


Astronomy. 


In preparation; A Portraiture of the Heavens 
as they appear to the naked eye, on ten folio plates, 
constructed for the use of students in astronomy : 
by the Rev. Francis Wollaston,F, ReS. ; the plates 
will be engraved by Mr. Cary. 

Biography. 

The Life of the late Arthur Murphy, Esq. is in 
the press, composed from authentic documents in 
the possession of Mr. Ford, his executor : it will 
form a quarto volume, and include the epistolary 
eorrespondence of Mr. Murphy with many distin- 
guished perscns of his day. 

Education. 
The Rey. W. Davis, of Campton Academy, is 


printing an useful Collection of Reading Exercises 
for youth of both sexes. 


History. 

Mr. Smith’s Historical Memoranda of the Wa; 
in the Levant, 1798 to 1801, illustrated by en. 
gravings is nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. John Bigland will shortly publish, in two 
octavo volumes, a Sketch of the History of Eu. 
rope, from the peace of 1783 to the present time, 

Medicine and Chirurgery. 

Dr. George Rees is preparing for the press a new 
edition of his popular work on Disorders of the 
Stomach, in which many additional cases, and 
important observations will be introduced. 

Dr. Robert Hooper will soon publish in foolscap 
8vo. Examinations in Avatomy, Physiology, Prac- 
ttce of Physic, Surgery, Materia Medica, Chemis. 
try, and Pharmacy ; for the Use of Students who 
are about to pass the College of Surgeons, Medi- 
cal and Transport Boards, 

Dr. Hooper will publish early in the next month, 
the first taciculus of his long promised Anatomi- 
cal Atlas. 

A_ Treatise on some Practical Points*relating to 
the Diseases of the Eye, by the lat- J. C. Saun- 
ders, Esq. is in the press; it will be illustrated by 
coloured engravings, and contain a short account 
of the author's life, with an engraving from a 
portrait by Devis. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Arabian Nights Entertainments, from the 
version of Galland, carefully revised, and occasion- 
ally corrected from the Arabic, with the addition 
of thirty-five new tales, and an introduction and 
notes, by Dr, Jonathan Scott, is nearly ready to 
appear in three editions, demy and post octavo 
and royal duodecimo, the two former with en- 
gravings after pictures by Smirke. 

Mr. Charles Kichhorn will shortly put to press, 
a translation of Gessner’s pastoral novel of Daph- 
nis, intended for the use of German and English 
scholars ; with an interlineary translation, and 
the English elegantly rendered at the foot of each 
page. 

The Gleaner ; a selection of papers from neglee- 
ed periodical essayists, which has been some time 
in preparation for the press by Dr. Drake, wiil ap- 
pear ina few wecks, in 4 octavo volumes, elegantly 
printed on demy and on royal paper. This edi- 
tion, corresponding in size and type with the re- 
cent octavo editions of the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, will be followed by another, adapted 
both in form and embellishments to the British 
Essayists of Chalmer, and the British Classics, 
published by Sharpe. 

Philology. 

The engravings for a Chinese Dictionary, of 
about 7000 characters, are commenced under the 
superintendance of Dr. Montucci. The work 
will be translated into Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish, in compliance with the desire of the East- 
India Company ; and the doctor hopes it will be 
completad in five years. 

The eight volumes of the Spectator, comprized 


in one commodious octave volume, will be pubs 
lished in a few weeks, 
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Mr. Smart is preparing for the press, a Guide 
to Parsing; which, it is expected, will furnish 
material assistance to the study of English gram- 
mar, and the above mentioned necessary exercise, 
particularly to school classes. Mr, Murray’s 
qrangement will be followed. 

Poetry. 

Mr. Cromek, editor of the “ Reliques of 
Burns,” will publish in the course of the ensuing 
month, the following work —‘* Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway song: with historical 


traditional notices, relative to the manners 


and customs of the peasantry.” 

J. Stewart, Esq. author of the Pleasures of 
Love, has in the press, Genevieve or the Spirit of 
the Drave, with other poems, chiefly amatory 
and descriptive. 


Political Economy. 


The Right Hon. G. Rose, has in the press, 
a new and enlarged edition of A brief Examina- 
tion into the Increase and Commerce of the Re- 
venue, &c, brought down to the Present Time. 

Theology. 

Family Sermons for every Sunday in the Year, 
selected by the Rev. G. B. Mitchell, from Arch- 
bishop Secker’s works, ate nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

The Rev. J. Fawcett has now in the press, 
The Devotional Family Bible; containing the 
Oli and New Testaments, with copious notes 
and illustrations, partly original and partly select- 
ed from the most approved expositors, ancient 
and modern: with a devotional exercise, also 
at the end of every chapter, by way of im- 
provement : to be published in parts and numbers 
to suit the convenience of purchasers, and the 
whole to be comprized in two volumes royal 4to. 

Topography. 

Mr. George Woods has prepared for the press, 
an Account of the Isle of Man, comprizing its 
History, Antiquities, and present State. ‘The 
work will form one octavo volume, and be ready 
for publication in a few wecks. 

Shortly will be published, An Account of the 
Kingdom of New Spain: containing Researches 
into the Geography of Mexico; the Extent of 
its Surface, and its Political Divisions into In- 
tendaucies, the physical Aspect ot the Soil, the 
actual Population, State of Agriculture, manu- 
facturing Industry, and Commerce ;_ the Canals 
which might be carried from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, the Revenues of the Crown, the 
Quantity of Metals which has flowed from Mexi- 
co, into Europe an Asia, since the Discovery of 
the New Continent, and the Military Defence of 
New Spain: with Physical and Geographical 
Maps founded on Astronomical Observations, and 
Trigonometrical and Barometrical Measurements, 
engraved by Lowry. Translate from the French 
of Alexander de Humboldt, In 2 Vol. 8vo. 

Mr. John Nelson, of Islington, is preparing 
forthe press, a quarto volume on the Antiquities 
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of that Parish, iilustrated by views of ancient | 


buildings yet remaining, and others long since 
removed, with an old plan of the village, and 
several miscellaneous plates, 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA, 


Homo sum 
Tumanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, London, Sept. 10, 1810. 
Deeply impressed with the numerous 
evils arising from that licenced sink of iniqui- 
ty in this great city, Bartholomew Fair, I 
am prompted by my feclings to address yous 
on that very injurious subject, hoping that 
through the channel of your excellent work 
you will humanely direct an exertion to rouse 
the minds of the public to the necessity of 
setting it aside ; and to urge the civic power 
to use its authority in withholding a privi« 
lege productive of wickedness and danger ia 
various ways. 

In vain do the newspapers annually describe 
the distressing accidents, the riots, frauds, 
druukenness, and debauchery, which, in 
this horrid assembly of all sorts of people of 
the very worst description, are pursued with- 
ont restraint or limitation. Somegpass over 
the accounts; others read them with indif- 
ference; and think of them nomore. But, 
it is not so with those who live near the spot, 
and witness its alarming consequences. What 
they observe, dwells on their minds, and 
makes them dread the returning year. In 
conversation, a gentleman at the west end of 
the town, lately observed, ‘* it would bea 
pity to deprive the better disposed part of the 
common people of a recreation they look fore 
ward to with so much pleasure.” Heavens, 
what a mistaken idea of philanthrophy! to 
wish to continue a custom that endangers the 
lives of our fellow beings, and rg the 
practice of so much intemperance, dissipa- 
tion, and all kinds of vice. Even if this 
useless fair consisted of innocent amusements, 
it would be an act of charity to those very 
people to set it aside.—I reside not far from 
where it is held; and have with painful 
emotions daily witnessed during the fair num- 
bers,—I may say, droves,—of women, some 
with babies io their arms, dragging their 
children from different parts of the town and 
its environs: These they have unfeelingly 
exposed to the senfle, and confusion of the 
fair; where many have suffered most severe- 
ly from terror and pressure, or have had their 
limbs injured, while others have scarcely ese 
ecaped with their lives. When the women 
think proper to return, some of them are 
half, some are quite intoxicated, and fres 
quently their pockets are turned inside out, 
or cutaway. Fiuding it difficult to get their 
poor suffering children to walk back, who 
were severely tired before they arrived; but 
are now early exhausted from ihe heat, 


4] 
_| | 


crushing, and terror of the fair, I have heard 
them scold them so violently, and have seen 
them beat them so unmercifully, that I have 
shuddered to think what the poor innocents 
would sutler before they reached their homes. 
Besides the fatigue felt by the women and 
children, there are other circumstances which 
make the pleasure of attending this fair most 
distressing : such as the regret of fathers and 
and mothers from having been tempted to 
spend more than they could afford.; in conse- 
quence of which their tempers become suured, 
the children and themselves are deprived of 
many necessaries for the rest of the week : and 
all good humour and comfort are banished 
from the family; the husband seeks to drown 
his chagrin in intoxication ; he neglects his 
work ; his lost time diminishes his wages on 
the Saturday night, which inconveniences 
him again during the whole of the week fol- 
Jowing, atleast; and he curses the fair, that 
has brought upon him so many difficulties. 
If so much misery attends the better disposed 
visitants, how must it be with those who 
are not the most happily united; or who 
have a propensity to drinking, to jealousy, to 
debauchh, &c.; what temptations, what 
allurements and opportunities does this fair 
hold out to the half vicious! what anxiety to 
the less abandoned!—I have known men 
there, seeking their wives, and wives their 
husbands, in the greatest agitation of mind: 
and too often finding the object of their 
search, either in a state of intoxication, or 
engaged in quarrelling ; insomuch that blows, 
or perhaps death ensues, either immediate- 
ly, or not longafter. Ofthis we have had a 
shocking instance in my own neighbourhood. 
Can we reflect, but fora moment, on what a 
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safety of the houses, and lives of the families 
they live with, are endangered : for they not 
ouly contrive to resort there by day, but join 
in the nightly scenes of dancing, debeuchery, 
and drunkenness. On the night before the 
late fair closed, the servants belonging to a 
house in the neighbourhood of Hatton Gar- 
den, wentout, after the family were relired 
to rest, to spend the night in this dreacfal 
scene of vulgar riot: in consequence of which, 
the house narrowly escaped being robbed. [ 
need not appeal to any more instances of the 
danger to which we are liable to, than that 
of the destructive fire in Chancery Lane two 
years ago; whicli was caused by the servants’ 
returning from Bartholomew fair in the mid- 
dle of the night, overpowered by intoxication 
and drowsinesse’ ‘Though the house and 
every thing in it was burnt, fortunately no 
| lives were lost; but a most expensive aud 
valuable library, the accumulation of a 
whole life, was destroyed. I could have 
enumerated many more instances, but think 
what I have mentioned are sufficient to prove 
its ill tendency and the necessity of doing it 
entirely away, for it is now become too serious 
to be treated with indifference. 

This fair certainly was originally intended 
as a convenience, and sdelgeticn, to the 
common ranks of people, because there were 
then no shops to accommodate them ; but that 
is not the case now ; people in London can lay 
out their money whenever they wish ; _conse- 
quently there can be no reason for not setting 
it aside. Itis a very considerable nuisance to 
this part of the town, and I hope it will be 
taken into proper consideration ; if viewed in 
its real character of the present day, I flatter 


horrid state of mind must he, of course, be 
in, who has murdered his wife! and who 
awaits his fate on a gallows, leaving his or- 
phan children to Jament their most wretched 
condition, as victims to the sad consequences 
of Bartholomew fair !* 

But there is another set of people, Mr. 
Editor, who form a very conspicuous and 
numerous assemblage in the fair; and on 
whose account, in particular, the necessity 
becomes imperious for suppressing it. I mean 
—servants, It is the seduction of many ; and 
ehcourages others in depravity; by which the 

* This letter should have appeared in our 
last number, but want of room prevented its 
insertion ; at the time of its date, a culprit 
was then under the jurisdict’on of the law at 
the Old Bailey, for murdering his wife, but 
who has been since acquitted, on account of 
the principal witnesses, his own brother and 
sister, being absent. The quarrel thai led to 
the dreadful crime was entirely coused by the 
profligacy attending nightly excursions 0 Bar- 
tholomew 


myself no professor of morality, or friend to 
humanity can possibly wish its continuance, 
Lam, Sir, yours, &c. 


An Inhabitant of Hoiltorn 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


At a general half-yearly Meeting of the 
Society for the support and encouragement of 
Sunday Schools in England, Wales, Ireland, 
and cs ome Islands, held at Batson’s Coflee- 
house, Cornhill, on Wednesday, the 10th 
October, the Right Honourable Lord Bar« 
ham, President: 

The Committee reported, that sinee the 
last general meeting in April, 55 schools had 
been added to those which were previously 
upon the Society’s list, and assistance had 
been repeated to 41 other schools forme! 
established ; for which, and the new schools 
before stated, they had distributed within that 
period 7160 Spelling Books, 1399 Testaments, 
and 50 Bibles. That since the commence- 
ment of the institution, they had issued 
232,822 Spelling Books, 63,505 Testaments, 
and 7704 Bibles, to 3403 schools, containing 
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upwards of 279,000 scholars; and likewise | 

4791. 18s, 5d. in very small sums, to such | 
schools as were found, from particular circum- 
siances, tostand in need of pecuniary aid. 

The Committee are receiving frequent testi- 
monies of the salutary effects of Sunday 
schools, both upon the civil and religious 
gndition of society. ‘Through the blessing 
of Divine Providence, many villages and 
where the schools are planted, have 
puton new aspect, aad exhibited obvious 
and impressive evidences of a general refor- 
mauon. 

It is gratifying to observe the increasing re- 
gard entertained by the public for this in- 
sitution, Smalland limited during the first 
years of its establishment, it has gradually en- 
aged the sphere of its operations ; and it is 
matter of grateful reflection to contrast its 
early exertions, when confined exclusively 
to England, with those which are vow made, 
comprehending, with the exception of Scot- 
land, every portion of the United Kingdom. 
The institution is founded upon a basis that | 
contemplates the production of a general 
good. Its design being to qualify children 
to read the Scriptures, Spelling Books, Testa- 
ments, and Bibles, are the only books which | 
the Society provide. It is presumed, that 
both the means and the end will approve 
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DIDASCALIA. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Nothing new has appeared at either of the 


theatres this month, except an attempt made 
at Covent-Garden Theatre by Mr. Reynolds, 


to foist upon the public a melo-dramatic roe 
mance entitled Zhe Bridal Ring, which, 
though it was condemned each evening of its 
performance, the managers, with iheir usual 


modesty, advertised every day in their bills. 


that ‘it was received with general applause,” 
promising thereby to insure it a long life, 
until the very sshd of its retiring into ** the 
tomb of all the Capulets.” It is unpleasant 
to dwell upon such dramatic things, which 
pees. nothing of mind or sense, can only 
é noticed but for splendid scenery and a 
little stage effect—just insulting the unders 
standing in proportion to their pleasing the 
eye. This is one of the effects of having 
such large theatres, which have contributed 
as much to the degradation of the drama as 
the want of abilities in our moderna play- 
wrights. Though the author of this piece 
has been tolerably successful hitherto ia fore- 
ing his productions down the throats of the 
audience, as it is termed in. the theatrical 
phrase, yet it appears, say some of the news- 
papers, that he was not conjurer enough to 


themselves to Christians of every denomina- | drive so profitable a trade with mysteries and 


tion. Under this persuasion, and a con- 
sciousness of the correctness both of their 


motives and their proceedings, the Committee | therefore, 


ground their further appeal toa liberal public | 
in behalf of an institution which provides, | 
by means at once inoffensive and frugal, for 
preventing the corruption of morals, and 
advancing the peace, good order, and happi- | 
ness of the country. 
Subscriptions and donations will be thank- | 
fully received by the Secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Smith, No. 19, Little Moorfields ; Messrs. 
Down, Thornton, and Co. Bartholomew- 
fine; Messrs. Hoare, Hill, and Barnet, 
Lombard-street; Messrs. Martin, Stone, 
and Co. Lombard-street; and Messrs. Ran- 
som, Morland and Co. Pall-mall. | 


*.* We have received a letter intended 
for our Phi/anthropica, in which the wages 
of agriculture labour is compared with the 
price of corn ; and their insufficiency is point- 
ed out. We rather wish to refer this as a mat-_ 


spells, as to enable him to produce a good 
store of ** beef and mutton.” * This failure 


may be hailed as a proof that the 
public sometimes disregard the effect of a 
name, however celebrated, when their good 
sense is so flagrantly assailed—and yet, alas! 
is is so bungling to fail, in such a kind of 
production, that we cannot help wondering 
at it, particularly when we recollect what 
Dr. Goldsmith says 

On the Art of Writing for the Stage. 

« There is, perhaps, nothing more easy 
than to write properly for the English theatre : 
I am amazed that none are apprenticed to the 
trade, ‘The author, when well acquainted 
with the value of thunder and lightning ; 
when versed in all the mystery of scene-shifte 
ing and trap-doors; when skilled in the 
proper periods to jntroduce a wire-walker or 
a water-fall ; when instructed in every acior’s 
peculiar talent, and capable of adapting his 


speeches to the supposed excellence ; when 


thus instructed, he knows all that can give a 
modern audience pleasure. One player shines 
in an exclamation, another in a groan, a 


third in a horror, a fourth ina start, a fifth’ 


ter of politi another department | 
ere e ‘in a smile, a sixth faints, and a seventh 


of our work: the inferences as unavoidable 


from our correspondent’s statements, are of | 
the greatest magnitude and importance to) 


the general interests of this kingdom. 


fidgets round the stage with peculiar vivacity. 
That piece, therefore, will succeed best 
where each has a propet opportunity of 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VIL, p. 1948. 
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shining ; the actor’s business is not so much 
to adapt himself to the poet, as the poet’s to 
adapt himself to the actor. 

_** The great secret, therefore, of tragedy- 
writing at present is a perfect acquaintance 
with theatrical ahs and ohs. A certain num- 
ber of these, interspersed with gods! for- 
tures, racks, and damnation! shall distort 
almost every actor into convulsiovs, and draw 
tears from every spectator ; a proper use of 
these will infallibly fill the house with ap- 
plause. But, above all, a whining scene 
must strike most forcibly. I would advise, 
from my present knowledge of the audience, 
the two favourite players of the town to in- 
troduce a scene of this sort in every play. 
Towards the middle of the last act id would 
have them enter with wild looks and out. 
spread arms: there is no necessity for speak- 
ing; they are only to groan at each other: 
they must vary the tones of exclamation and 
despair through the whole theatrical distress, 
wring their figures into every shape of. 
and, when their calamities have drawn a 
proper quantity of tears from the sympathetic 
spectators, they may go off in dumb solemnity 
at different doors, clasping their hands, or 
slapping their pocket-holes. ‘This, which 
may be called a tragic pantomime, will an- 
swer every purpose of moving the passions as 
well as words could have done, and it must 
save those expenses which go to rewaid an 
auhor. 

«* All modern plays, that would keep the 
audience alive, must be conceived in this 
manner, and, indeeed, many a modern play 
is made up on no other plan. This is the 
merit that liftsup the heart, like opium, into 
a rapture of insensibility, and can dismiss 
the mind from all the fatigue of thinking. 
This is the eloquence that shines in many a 
long forgotten scene, which has been reckon- 
ed excessive fine upon acting ; this the light- 
ning that flashes no less in the hyperbolical 
tyrant who breakfasts on the wind, than in 
little Norval, as harmless as the babe unborn.” 


When Dr. Goldsmith wrote thus of ¢* lit- 
tle Norval” and « the Babe unborn,” little 
did he imagine that the wise folks of London, 


and the thrice sapient critics of theatrical 


affairs, the umpires of tragedy and comedy, 
of farce and pantomime, in the metropolitan 
theatres, who give the tone to the rest of the 
empire, would calmly sit to see the lité/e 
Norval and the great Richard III. performed 
by a stripling, and abandon their critical 
dignity sulely for the pleasure of sinking into 


STAGE BABYISM. 


Some years ago 2 LITTLE BOY, 

Of Folly the surprise and joy, 

Who deem’d him wonder of the age, 
The peerless planet of the stage, 


Led, as he pleas’d, the gaping throng, 
But, thanks to Common-sense, not long. 
Graybeards, who, loud in GarRick’s praise, 
Rejected all of later days, 
Declar’d, if nota brighter star, 
The boy was quite upon a par ; 
Matrons, with tender passion fir’d, 
Held him as one by Heav’n inspir’d ; 
Romantic girls, of course, were wild, 
Enraptur’d with the pretty child. 
The living actors, one and all, 
Before his shrine were doom’d to fall, 
And well might they at Ruin tremble, 
When nodding o’er the house of KemBLE, 
But Common-sense beheld with shame 
The town misled in Fashion’s name; 
Explor’d the wonderful decoy, 
And found "twas but a manag’d boy, 
Who, parrot-like, could prate his part, 
The pupil of laborious art ; 
His tones and gestures all by rule, 
The ritual of the scenic school, 
Transmitted down from age to age, 
As heir-looms of the mimic stage : 

Sucu was the subject of renown 
With this capricious easy town. 
Sucu was the Boy that mock'd the stage 
An idol of fantastic rage, 
Of Fashion once the fav’rite theme,— 
And now the phantom of a dream. 

Caledonian Comet, 


LYCEUM. 


Mr. Lovegrove, a new performer to the 
London stage, has made his appearance in 
several characters at the Lyceum, and though 
we cannot place him upon a level with our 
old friend Tom King, in his Lord Ogleby, 
yet upon the whole he has established his 
claim to respectability. 


OPERA. 
We are given to understand that mighty 


_eflorts are making to restore this institution 


to some degree of that fashionable popularity 
of which it once boasted. Whispers are 
afloat of energetic measures and energetic 
managers: what may be the issue of this 
mountain in labour we know not; but we 
know that the disposition of the British pub- 
lic has not lately taken a turn trom which 
additional patronage is to be expected, but 
directly the contrary. However, we shall 
most assuredly attend to this suiject fu'l as 
much as we have hitherto done, well con- 
vinced that English morals have not been a 


jot nrended since the introduction of déa- 


fian manners in our island! 
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GOLD COiN anv BULLION, 
No. III. 


EVIDENCE ADDUCED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE HON. HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


[Concluded from p. 1114.) 


PART III. 
CONDUCT OF BANK OF ENGLAND; AND 
PROPORTIONATE ISSUE OF BANK NOTES. 


GOLD DEPOSITED IN THE RANK. 


John Whitmore, Esq. Governor of the Bank 
of England. 

Since the restriction, tne Bank has received 
fron the London bankers several) sums in 
Gold under the authority of the Act of Par- 
lament, upon the condition of returning 
to the parties a certaia pirt when demanded 
of us, which demand to the fall extent, in 
several instances, has not been made of us; 
but none has come in of late vears. 

The purcheses made by the Bank have 
been at a very great Joss, and they would 
thi k it their to sacrifice still more to 
the public service, to keep up the quantity of 
speci: for the purposes for which it is used. 

The issue of Gold for small payments has 
not increased. 

ISSUE OF GOLD FRUM THE BANK. 
John Whitmore, Exq. Governor, and John 

Pearse, Esq. Deputy Governor of the 

Bank of England. 

Tt would not be possible for the Bank to 
continue to supply Gold if the Restriction 
Bill were removed, whilst the foreigu ex- 
changes remain so unfavourable as at present ; 
a pront of from ten to fifteen, to twenty per 
cent. upon converting Guineas into bullion, 
would be too great a temptation to allow any 


toremain in the Bank, as long as a bank | 


note remained in circulation. Tne Bouk 
would therefore inevitably be driven to the 
necessity of calling in its notes, or in other 
words of reducing its advances on bills, &c, 
which would produce that distress which the 
Restriction Bill was passed to prevent. 

Provided it was imperative upon us to open, 
I should think a restriction of the Bank 
issues would he necessary, notwithstanding 
the fatal consequences that might arise from 
it to the commeice and revenue of the 
Conntry. 


It is certainly possible, were it important | 


in amount, that the country banks by wot 
egulating their issues on the principle of the 
ank of England, might send forih a sue 
prabundance of their notes; but this ex- 
Cess in my opinion, would no sooner exist in 
any material degree, than it would be cor- 
rected by its own operation, for the holders 


Vou. VILL. (Lit, Pan, Nov. 1810.) 
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of such paper would immediately return it 
to the issuers, when they found that iu 
consequence of the ovér issue its value was 
reduced or likely to be reduced below par: 
thus, though the balance might be slightly 
and transiently disturbed, no considerable or 
permanent over issue could possibly take place, 
as from the paime of things the amount of 
Bank notes in circulation must always find 
its level in the public wants. 
EXCHANGE ON HAMBURGH. 

John Whitmore, Esq. the Governor, and 
Join Pearse, Esq..the Deputy Governor. 
Within the course of my experience in 

the Bank, the Hambuorgh exchange has 
never been so much below par, previous to 
the Restriction Bill, as to aie it sufficiently 
an object of advantage to individuals to make 
any maierial demand for Gold upon the Bank. 
The state of the exchanges appears generally 
to have been considerably above par, some+ 
times as mach as 114 percent. above par; 
and the lowest rate of it at no time during 
that period io have exceeded 34 per cents 
below par, and then but for a few months. 

If the Hamburgh exchavge affords an 
advantage to the dealers in.Gold to send out 
the specie, they undoubtedly would do it, 
but that is a calculation upon the price of 
the article abroad. 

My opinion is (I do not know whether it 
is that of the Bank) that the amount of our 
paper circulation has no reference at ali to the 
state of the exchange. 

From what causes do von apprehend the 
present low siate of the foreign exchanges to 
proceed ?—] apprehend it arses from more 
toan one cause: the balance of payments Is 
at present very much against this country 5 
and in the present state of the commerce of 
the Continent, the traific in bills of exchange 
is so much disturbed from its regular course, 
that the payments which this country has te 
make abroad are pot facilitated aud equalized 
as in former times, owing to the circuitous 
import with the interior of the Conunent. 

Restriction Bill. 

Althoagh under existing circumstances the 
Restrictiou Bill is found necessary, and exe 
perience has proved, as well as 1 can judge, 
that no injury results or is likely to result 
from it, yet ina different situation of affairs, 
the necessity for its operation might no longer 
exist. 

What inconveniencies would you see, in 
vour view of the operation of the restrictive 
sysicin, to its being a permanent measure, 
supposing the Bank to regulate its issues in 
the manner you have desciibed ?—From out 
experience, and in my view of it, I can see 
no positive inconvenience likely to result 
from its being a permanent measure, nor do 
I see any advantage that will arise from 1% 
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being continued, when our political and 

eommercial relations will admit of its re- 

moval; and I am further of opinion, that 
jn addition to the satisfaction, which, asa 

Bank Director, 1 should derive from eal 

removal of the restriction (when the neces- 

sity for it ceases) the feelings of the public 
would not be satisfied, unless it had in ex- | 

pectation such a change. * 

But this circumstance is, in my opinion, | 
essential, and cannot be kept ont of view in 
any consideration of the subject. 
venture to observe, that public eredit and , 
public opinion always go hand in hand, and 
that the one is invariably influenced by the 
other. As far as concerns the keeping of | 
Bullion, Lam of opinion that the Bank does | 
net entertain a wish to be relieved from 
having a Jarge supply, having in this, and all 
other instances, always governed itself by an 
attention to the pubiic interest as weil as ils | 
own. 

ISSUE OF DANK NOTES. 

Jonn Whitmore, Esq. Governor, and John 
Pearse, Esq. Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England. 

The Bank never force a note into circu- 
lation, and there will not remain a note in 
circulation more than the immediate wants 
of the public require ; for no banker, I pre- 
sume, will keep a larger stock of bank notes 
by him than his immediate payments require, 
as he ean at all times procare them. ‘lo illus- 
trate this, the daily Government purchases of 
stock, which are paid for in Bank of Euglend 
notes at an early part of the dav, will, 1 be- 
lieve, be found to be bought sequently at a 
lower price than the other purchases of the 
day. My observation is, that the Commis- 
sioners have bought at a lower price than the 
public. 

The Bank always act with that prudent 
caution, that their advances to the public 
upon discount can be called im in two months, 
or at furthest gO days. 

In the end of 17096 and the beginning of 
1797, the Bank had advanced to Government 
a large sum upon treasury acceptances, which 
was the most objectionable part of the ad- 
vance, in the contemplation of the Direct. 
ors. I perfectly well remember the Bank 
limiting a certain sum of discount to be made 
to each commercial house applying for it ; 
that was the mode of diminishing the whole 
amount of discount. I wish also to add, 
that afterwards, in the contemplation of 
many of the Directors, this last was a mea- 
sure to be regretted under the then circum. 
stances, on account of the very considerable 
embarrassmentand inconvenience occasioned 
by it to the mercantile world. To the best of 
my recollection this limitation of the discounts 
was some time before the suspension of the 


Evidence adduced before the Commitice of the House of Commons, 


cash payments. 


DISCOUNTS. 


John Whitmore, Esq. Governor, and John 
Pearse, Esq. Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England. 


To the extent of discounting bills, which 
forms a very rg sala part of the occasion 
of the issues of Bank notes, care is taken in 
the first instance that they shall be bills of 
real value, representing real transactions, and 


‘that they are all due within the period of 


two months: parts of them become due 
every diy; so that unless renewed discounts 
take place, the payments of those bills as 
they become due would of itself take out of 
circulation such quantities of Bank notes as 
would deprive persons of the means to such 
extent of taking Gold out of the Bank. 


We do not comply with the demands for 
discounts to the extent demanded of us ; our 
compliance has always reference, not only to 
the solidity of the paper, but to the amount 
of the accommodation the individual applying 
for it already has. We iscver discount with- 
out those circumstances being Considered ; 
namely, the amount already given to the in- 
dividual, the solidity of the paper, and the 
appearance of its being issued for commercial 
purposes. 


Supposing the Bank to be now paying in 
cash, and to experience [a cash] drain, would 
they not be disposed under such circumstances 
to reduce in some degree their discounts to 
merchants and their loans to Government ? 
—Most unquestionably they would, if con- 
sidered only with reference to the Bank ; but 
that would be atiended with great injury 
to public credit. 


In my opinion, we cannot restrain 
the amount of discounts on the Bank, 
without so materially affecting the trade 
and revenue of the country, that it would 
be advisable to wait the period of peace. 
when I should hope that the question will 
be considered in the most ample and im 
partial manner; and that as we may have 
good reason to expect the demand of Gold 
bullion on the continent would cease, and 
the trade of the country allow of the fice 
importation of the articles, the Bank migiit 
be enabled to resume their cash payments 
without inconvenience, or a prospect of theit 
not being able to continue them. 


John Pearse, Esq. Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of Ingland. 


Can any excess in the circulation of this 
country arise from the present system of is- 
suing paper by the country barks, having 
reference in your answer to the restrictions 
upon the Bank of England ?—I am_ net 
aware that the Restriction Bill can have had 
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: any material effect upon the amount of the | proportion >—The surplus quantity, not bee 
> issucs of country banks, as the sum total of | ing wanted, would immediately revert to us, 
Bank of England paper has increased in so 
small a proportion, compared to that, which OF SANE ROEM, 
h 1 conceive to be the increase of country bank J. L. Greffu'he, Esq. 
n paper ; an increase on the part of the Bank | | The Bank paper currency of this kingdom, 
n of England, seemingly not more than is to | from its nature, and from the manner in 
of be accounted for by what must be required by | which it oucht to be, and J believe is issued, 
ud the augmentation of revenue, and the great | can scarcely in my opinion, he carried to an 
of extension of commerce of the Metrcpolis | excess; it is only ealled forth by the reat 
1€ requiring stich addition to the circulating | wants of trade and circulation, and is always 
ts medium. represented by a valuable consideration. I 
as In the practice of the Bank upon the | conceive, that as long as bills of undoubted 
of subject of discounts, it has been actively alive | solidity are sent into the Bank for discount, 
as to discourage the discounting of such paper | the Bank are fully justified in issuing 
ch as seems to have an immediate connexion | their notes against those bills, without any 
between the country bankers and their agents | fear of the amount of their currency be« 
fot in London; when such accounts have gone | coming excessive. The increase in the 
or to an unreasonable height, under such cir- | ainount of bank notes in circulation within 
to cumstances they have refused discounting these few years, is, in my opinion, acs 
cit their paper, although there were no doubts | counted for, in the first place, by the ins 
ing of their solidity. creased commerce of the Couutry, and in 
the Has not the amount of bills drawn from | the next place by the Increase of the public 
id 5 the country by country bankers and others, | debt and the consequent taxation, which has 
ian and offered at the Bank for discount, much | the effect of enhancing the prices of all coms 
the increased since the period of the restriction? | modities; and the amount of currency res 
ial ~The numbers that have been offered for | quired for the purpose of facilitating the ex~ 
. discount have certainly greatly increased ; change of those commodities, or in other 
aad with the intention on the part of the | words, for trade and circulation, must nas 
z itt Bank to limit them as much as their influence | turally increase in the same proportion. 
cn effect, it has not been able, with re- mail: 
ference to the accommodations asked by 
5 10 persons bringing such notes, to prevent their Sir Francis B ate B 
nt? being in amount beyond what they wete 
sons previous to the Restriction Bill, but not| 1 consider the two great circumstances 
but BB perhaps greater in amount comparatively with | Which affect the exchange to be, the restrice 
jury re sum total of our discounts, comparing tions upon trade, and the increased cireulation, 
what those discounts were at the time of the | Of the Country in paper, as prodactive of 
sain 2striction Bill with what they are now : I of 
peak only from memory. fhe removal of the restrictions upon trade 
would produce an exportation of merchans 
trade UTILITY OF BANK NOTES. dize, and facilitate the means of iv porting 
ould John Whitmore, Esq. Governor of Bank. | 
eACes Taking the daily average amount of the In the year 1797, and some yedrs previous 
will lily payasents made by ali the London | to that, the issue cf the Bank noxzes was not 
ta Bi tankers put together so low as five millions, | more than eleven millions steviing ; L have 
have does it not follow chat in the course of the | seen a pointed paper which bas been laid 
oa \tar the notes of the Bank of England in cir- before the House, in which, it is stated that 
, tulation are employed in making payments of | the circulation at present of Bank notes 
> stove 1,500,000,000 sterling, on the counters | exceeds twen'y-one milliony ; am decidedly 
night of the London bankers alone ?—According | of opinion that it's more than can circulate 
ments Be the opinion that J entertain, it will amount | with safety to the general circulation of the 
theit Bs that, Country. 
Does it not fallow that there is only a| The small notes are equally paper, and 
f the Grain limited proportion of the total emount they add to the ma*s of Bank notes before in 
of Bank of England paper in circulation, | circulation ; they issue in the same manner 
., $uilable for effecting the payment of these | in exchange fr public or private securities: 
f this millions ?—It is only part of the cir- { instead of being {eft out in acomparative view, 
of is: Biulation that is availab e for such purpose. I fear they ratlier ted to increase the diffi- 
avis f the amount of Bank of England notes { culty more than their due proportion, because 
ictions Bere in any way tobe increased one haif, | they cannot be withdrawn without an issue 
that is from‘ twenty to thirty millions, ean it | of specie vo an equal amount, and therefore 
supposed that the purposes for which it | stand in che front of the batile, ' 
Stequired would be increased in the same} An excess of paper circulation will ng 
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doubt affect and raise the price, of the whole 
of the productive labour and industry of the 
Country. The proportign that is exported. 
will participate to the extent of its value ; 
and as the necessary consequence of high 
prices is a reduction on the demand, it must 
operate decisively on the foreign exchanges, 
unless they are supported, or the fall coun 
teracted, by an export of bullion. But until 
the demand or exportation is checked, an 
increase of price will produce a beneficial 
effect on the Preign exchanges. 
The only general circulating medium, as 
a gencral representative of bullion at home, 
is Bank of England notes, and which will 
admit of correct regulation, because they 
issue from a single source. Bank notes (in 
the absence of specie) serve for pocket money, 
&c. in the capital, and for the invaluable 
purpose of melting down, finally, the whole 
produce of commerce, trade, agriculture, 
and public revenue into one general mass; 
for which purpose a counparative small sum 
will serve to liquidate a very large one, by 
repeating the operation several times in the 
course of a year. The whole of the public 
revenue is remitted to the bank, where it 
liqnidatesitself ; the remainder passes through 
a general extensive circulation, requiring aid 
for its final extinction, and for which pur- 
pose I conceive that eleven millions of Bank 
notes is far more than sufficient. The sub- 
jects, of Government paper and the discount 
of commercial bills, form separate questions. 
It bas been ascertained by long experience, 
that wherever paper has circulated under 
the power or influence of Government on 
the Continent, that it has failed. The paper 
of the Bank of England has stood firm for 
above a century, and flourishes at this mo- 
ment with unabated confidence. The power 
reposed in the Bank is great; their paper is 
the basison which the best interests of the 
Country rests ; it is the seed which serves to 
produce the whole of its commerce, finance, 
agricultural improvements, &c. &c. Such 
a power may remain with safety, so long as 
the Bank is liable to discharge their notes in 
specie, because that circumstance constitutes 
a complete counteraction to any disposition 
(if it should be entertained) to ‘increase the 
circulation beyond a reasonable and safe 
limit, and, under that circumstance, things 
(foreign exchanges, &c.) will find their 
proper level. The questicn is too general in 
speaking of good bills founded on real mer- 
cantile transactions, &c.; there are man 
instances of clerks not worth £100 establish- 
ing themselyes as merchants, and receiving 
(since the restriction) an accommodation 
from the Bank, by discounting what is called 
god bills to the amount (probably) of five or 
£10,000 ; such a demand I am inclined to 
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arising out of a regular course of trade, such 
as would exist if the restriction was removed, 
Vhis circumstance is important, if my opi- 
nion, that the circulation of the Country 
cannot be perfectly safe until the restriction 
is removed is well founded. ‘There is no 
information in what manner the Bank em- 
ployed the produce arising from eleven mil- 
lions of notes, I must therefore suppose a 
case, and say four millions in bullion, four 
willions to Government, and three millions 
commercial bills The circulation of Bank 
notes now amounts to twenty-one millions ; 
deduct from thence the bullion in its ins 
creased extent, to which it may be supposed 
to amount in consequence of the restriction, 
it will still leave a much larger sum to be 
employed in public or private securities. 
Public securities may create a temporary dif- 
ficulity and embarrassment, which can easily 
be relieved by funding. But if any embar- 
rassment shall be produced by an excess of 
private securities, a reduction during the 
alurm is impossible, and an increase for a 
time will become indispensable, whilst the 
excess of both or either will contribute to 
prolong the period of the restriction. I con- 
sider the opinion entertained by some persons, 
that the Bank ought to regulate their issues 
by the public demand , as dangerous in the 
extreme, because I know by experience, 
that the demand for speculation can only be 
limited by a want of means; and I think 
the Bank would not be disposed to extend 
their issues beyond three-fourth parts of its 
present amount, if the restriction was re- 
moved. It may prove dangerous to impose any 
positive restraint on the Bank by law or 
otherwise, for cases may and will arise when an 
excess will be proper, and that it would 
be culpable to withhold it. But if the House 
shall be disposed to entertain an opinion, 
and will pronounce it distinctly, I think the 
Bank may be left with full power to act 
ander their responsibility. 
Notes of the Bank of England in Circulation, 
including Bank Post Bills. 

£5 upwards under £5 
Febreary 1 ...11,855,430 1,541,910 
Febraary 1 ...12,066,310 1,680,010 
average year 13,454,307 2,715,182 
Average year 13,917,977 3,136,477 
1808 May 1.........13,499,640 4,062,200 
1809 February 1 ...13,296,860 4,333,200 
An Account of all the Dollars issued by the 

Bank of England, to Feb. 8th 1810. 

Dollars stamped in 1797, andissued 2,325,009 
Do. stamped in 1804, and issued 1,419,48+ 
Do. stamped in 1809 and 1810 1,073,051 


Total Dollars 4,817,634 


H. Hasz, Chief Cashies 


1798 
1799 
1801 
1802 


Feb. gth 1810. 
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1803] on the Subject of the Gold Coin and Bullion. 


Comparisons of Hamlburgh Exchanges with amount of Bank Notes at various Pertodg 
JSiom 1787 to 1790 ——[Compare p. 803, for table of succeeding periods. } 


BANK NOTES in Circulation: see Report delivered to the House of Commons, 18th March 1797, 
1787... 25th February. ++£8,688,570 1793.0 11,493,125 


£107,992,385 
; Average of 10 years......£10,799,238 
Apri! to June 1793, average...... 12,104,040 
May 34, 1793, the lughest Hambro’ Exchange 37s. 6g. £11. 6s. per cent. alove par. 
September ist, 1795, the lowest Hambro’ Exchange 32s. 6g. 3} per cent, Lelow par. 
The par of the Hambro’ Exchange is taken at 33 :—8% being the par in common acceptation, 


RESTRICTION BILL, 27th February 1797. 
iis, Total Bank Notes. | Hambro’ Exch. 
Rose gradually in 1797 and 1798 (13 38 O 
March 1799... 60008 37 7 


After this period, great commercial distress, large importations of Fall. 
corn, heavy subsidies: Hambro’ Exchange falling ; Jan. 1801, to eceeeerees+ 29 8 
Fluctuation, 
End of 1799't0 €nd OF 1802. 
increased quantity of £1. and £2. Notes issued: swelling the total < to }. wechoved to 
Fluctuation, 
(165 32 10 
January 1803) to'end Of 1807.0 to to 
18 10 


all, 

174 34 9 

January 1808 to Christmas 1809.62... ee ee ee to ee ere to. 


The rate of the Hambro’ Exchange is taken from Lloyd’s List. 


PART IV. F Can you say what proportion the circular 

CONDUCT OF THE BANKS OF SCOTLAND AND | 
IRELAND: OF COUNTRY BANKS; AND decd 


Is it not your opinion that the Banks of 

Scotland have very greatly contributed to the 

Ebenezer Gilchrist, Esq. p»incipal Manager | increase of the trade and manufactures of 
of the Bank in Scotland. Scotland ?—Yes, 1 am decidedly of that 


Can you say generally, whether the notes | opinion; and here I may observe, that there 
payable on demand, issued by all the Banks, | is no instance of any Bank in Scotland having 
amount, in your opinion, at this time to a_| failed ultimately to pay all demands upon it. 
larger sum than at the time when the Bank The Ayr Bank, the history of which is 
of England was restricted from paying specie? | well known, ultimately paid every thing. 
—I think the paper circulation of Scotland | _-In what way are accounts kept by the 
has increased since that period, in consequence | Banks in Scotland ?—A credit is always esta- 
of the increased trade of the Country and | blished with the Bank by a bond with one 
the extensive agricultural improvements in { or two sureties, and the merchint is allowed 
Scotland. to draw to the amount of that bond without 

Ic is the object of all bankers in Scotland | making any previous deposit of money. Ifa 
to keep large funds in London at all times, | person has credit for £1000 and draws out 
exclusive of the stock of specie and Bank of | the whole amount, he pays interest from that 
England notes keptat home for immediate use. | period at the rate of five per cent. If he 

Can you form anv opinion of the amount | reduces the amount by paying in the vext 
of notes payable to bearer on demand which | day £500, the interest of £500 ceases from 
1s in cirewsation in Scotland?—My own con- | that time. 
jecture is that it may be from /20 millions to What interest do you allow for money des 
fwo and a-half millions; but it is nota sub- | posited with you Pe Four per cent, if it lice 
yest upon which I cag speak with accuracy. six 
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What is the criterion by which you judge 
of the occasions of the public? —We are 
regulated in our issues by the general state of 
credit at the time. If the Bank of England 
were to restrict their issues, of course the 
Scotch Banks would find it necessary to 
diminish theirs. 

If the Banks of Scotland issue more than 
they ovght to do in proportion to the issues 
of the Bank of England, they would be 
called upon to draw bills upon London at a 
' lower rate of exchange. 

EXCHANGE OF IRELAND. 
William Coningham, Esq. 

There is not any exchange between Treland 
and foreign countries ; itis all done through 
England. 

I think that Irish paper is still depreciated, 
but in a very inconsiderable degree compared 
with what it was in the year 1804: and I 
am inclined to think, that the cause of the 
depreciation being so much less now than it 
was at the period alluded to is, that there is 
greater confidence in the paper than there 
was at that time; and therefore the people 
take it with more freedom, and of course 
consider it of more value. 

There are two rates of exchange in passing 
bills upon England ; one rate for bills paid 
for in specie, and another rate paid for bills 
in Bank of Ireland notes; the present dif- 
ference is ftom two and a half to three per 
cent. against the Bank notes. 

Are large sums paid in Gold at the present 
rate of 2} 0r3 per cent. premiuu ?—I be- 
lieve not. 

Does this practice prevail in many parts of 
Treland 2—I1 should think it prevails chiefly 
in the North. 


Circulation of Ireland. 

Is there any large quantity of guineas cir- 
culating in those parts: — I believe very 
considerable. 

Do you know whether all the rents are 
paid in Gold ?—I believe not all, but the 
greater part are. 

Does much paper also circulate in those 
parts ?—Yes, certainly, a very considerable 
quantity of paper. 

Is there a regular agio, or difference be- 
tween paper and Gold in the markeis in the 
nerth or Ireland ?—Yes, there is. 

The diilerence of the price that I have 
stated between paper aa specie, is rather 
less now than it has been for several years 

r The people im the north of Ireland have 
been very little accustomed to paper circula- 
tion amongst them at all; and therefore, 
from habit, they greatly prefer specie. 

I believe that in some of the counties in 
the north of Ireland, the greater part of the 
‘ansactions are discharged in specic ; but in 
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other counties, where the amount is much 
greater, it is more in bank notes; I meay 
the great trading towns, Belfast, and so forth. 

Are not the linens of the North chiefly 
urchased in specie in several markets ?— 
They are purchased in seyeral markets alinost 
entirely for specie; but I think in other 
markets, and the greater markets particularly, 
great quantities of linens are paid for in Bank 


notes. 
Edward Wakefield, Esq. 

The general circulation of Ireland consisis 
of first, the issues of the Bank of Ireland, 
of three different deseriptions, Bank notes 
payable to bearer on demand, Bank post bills, 
and dollars promising payment of six shil- 
lings Irish, have been issued to the amount 
of £200,000; private bankers’ notes payable 
on demand to bearer, and private bankers’ 
post bills. The obligation of payment 
of all issues of private bankers is in Bank 
of Ireland notes. I have observed all pri- 
vate bankers, as well in the country parts 
of Ireland as in Dublin, issue a-vast number 
of post bills; all their issues above three 
pounds are at seven days’ sight. Except the 
two new banks lately established at Belfast, 
and Mr. Brownlow’s bank at Lurgan, | 
know of no country banks the paper of 
which is payable in Dublin ; the consequence 
is, that they are circulated only within a 
given disirict from the place where they are 
issued, and the circulating medium of that 
district is confined to the issue of that  par- 
ticular bank. Within these two or three 
years, the issues of all the banks are in 
pounds, not tn guincas. 1 understood, all 
through the South of Ireland, that persons 
employed by the Merchants of Limenick, 
Cork, and Waterford, to purchase butter 
of the farmers through the country on com- 
mission, who are commonly called Luéter 
Suctors, received a commission from the 
different Lankers, for circulating their paper. 

Is not that the case with the corn factors 
too?—I believe it is. 1 observed at Balinasloe 
fair, which I have attended the last two 
vears, that it las been attended by gentlemen 
from four Lanks in the county of Galway, 
who have given their own uotes for any bills 
drawn upon Dublin, at sixty-one days; and 
it appeared to be a matter of competition 
amongst them, who could give out the great- 
est quantity of their bank paper in exchange 
for those bills. 

An opinion generally prevails, of guineas be- 
ing hoarded ; Y haveonly been able to collect 2 
few instances: Mr. Morley Saunders, who pos- 
sesses an estate in the Queen's County, whic 
was lately out of lecse, let it to the imme- 
diate tenants, taking from them a fine of 
one thousand guineas, which was paid by 
the tenants to him in éarnished Gold ; his 
rents have since been regularly paid with Bank 
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notes. In the North I observed ¢wo prices 
asked for every thing, a paper price and a 
metallic price. I had occasion to examine 
there the accounts of two agents of property 
belon 
from Ireland, who had stated to their priuci- 
pals, and afterwards to me, that they receiv- 
ed nothing but guineas for their rent; I how- 
ver discovered that they supplied a shopkeeper 
in their neighbourhood witha small number 
of guineas on the day they were to receive 
the half-year’s rent, and that when a tenant 
came with Bank notes in his hand, excusing 
himself from the payment of guineas, saying 
that he had not been able to procure them, 
they sent him to this shopkeeper whom they 


tenant to buy guineas of that shopkeeper, 
which were travelling backwards and for- 
wards from the agent to the shopkeeper the 
whole day; and thus avery small number 
of guineas paid a large rent; im fact, the 
agent through the shopkeeper receiving a 
discount upon the Bank notes which at the 
end of the day he found in his desk. [** The 
elfect is extremely oppressive to the tenants, 
and injurious to the landlords.” ] I saw an 
instance in the county of Clare, of Gold 
being brought out upon the arrival of a smug- 
gling vessel, the master of which would not 
sell his goods for any thing bat Gold, and 
which were paid for in 24 hours in Gold. 

Do you mean to say, that in all the shops 
in Belfast and other towns in the North of 
Jreland they have a paper and metallic price 
for the articles in: whicir they deal have 
observed itin all dealings which I have wit- 
nessed in the North of Ireland, particularly 
in the linen market, and the purchase of 
horses. The next article of circulating me- 
diam are unstaunpt dollars, J believe generally 
imported from Liverpool, and issued by 
individuals; they vary in price according 
to the price of silver; they passed from 
4s. 6d. to 4s, 11d. while 1 was in Irelond. 
understood the price to depend upon Go- 
vernment buying them up for the army going 
abroad, or the demand from England when 
the East India Company’s ships were sailing. 
The next object of circulating medinm are 
Bank tokens; they consist of five-penny, 
ten-penny, and thirty-penny pieces; six 
ten-penny pieces and one five-penny weigh a 
dollar; or thirteen five-pennies, or two thuty- 
a and one five-penny ; and they have 

een issued to the amount of £950,000 
British of the same alloy as dollars. I eon- 
sider them in the nature of exchequer bills 
not bearing interest, as the same Act of 
Parliament which authorized their issue, 
obliged the Exchequer to receive them in 
payment of revenue; they are current by 
Actof Parlianrent and not by proclamation. 
{observed in the counties of Kerry, Clare, 


fins to gentlemen who were absentees | 
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Cork, and Limerick, a considerable circu 
lation of what is there termed silver notes, 
which are in fact promissory notes for 

| payinent of small sums; it is directly cone 

| trary to law, they are issued without’ being 
| Written on stamps, and are generally done 

Be sonie sort of way to evade the penalties 
attached to the persons who circulate them. 


| 


Mhroughout Ireland, except in the city of 
Cork, English shillings are not current. 

The issues of private bankers are, notes 
| payable in Bank of Ireland notes, and not in 
| specie. 
| Private bankers’ post bills are likewise 
made payable in Bank of Ireland notes ; and 
as they require acceptance ten days before they 
are payable, they are kept in a forced circus 
lation. 

All private bankers’ are in Ireland coms 
pelled, by the 29 Geo. II. cap. 16. to take 
out a licence, and are prohibited from tra- 
ding ; which has thrown the banking trade 
into the bands of a wealthier class of persons 
than it would otherwise have been in. The 
prohibition against bankers trading, has des 
prived them of some of their means of forcing 
‘wag into circulation ; but this obstacle has 

ecn more than overcome by the increased 
activity and use of those left. 

Private bankers have, for a long time, 
regularly collecied the specie in circulation, 
but on no occasion vuluntarily issue it; 
which has caused guineas to disappear from 
three provinces, and heightens the premium 
on them. ‘The recent establishment of two 
banks at Belfast ihreatens the same couse- 
quences in the North. 

It is common for private bankers to pay 
a commission to vatter factors, corn-buyers, 
and other dealers, on the amount of the 
paper ihey can issue. Thouzh the pay- 
masters 0! regiments are prohibiied from this 

ractice, and are supplied with Bank of Ive- 
aud notes, yet these notes are exchanged for 
simaliecr ones by the country banker, and are 
ihus withdrawn from circulation and replaced 
by private paper. 

The Bank of Treland is restrained by 
their charter from taking a larger discount 
than five per ceat.; and those Dublin bankers 
who issue paper, discount at that rate in their 
own notes: but the two banking houses 
which do ot issue: paper, charge the legal 
rate of discount, which is six per cent. 

There is in Iveland circulation of 
forged notes, of which no one here can form 
an idea, and the amount of which it is im- 
possible to guess, although it is known to be 
enormons ; indeed so large, as to deserve a 
place in every calculation of the amount of 
the circulating medium of the sister island. 

Taily Payments: — There is a con- 
siderable transfer of property and payment 
for Jabour, in variqus parts of Lreland, by 
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tally between landlords and their tenants, the 


work of the latter being set against the rent 
and property of the former. . 

A girl was tried at Trimm summer assizes 
1808, for robbing her father of 800 guweas, 
which he had hoarded. 

have been assured by several, that 
they always lay by every guinea they receive, 
looking upon them as a rarity; and [am sure 
that in consequeuce, many aflix an ideal value 
to coin. One person told me he had borrowed 
bank notes on interest of twelve per cent. 
with which to pay his rent, though he had 
gold by him, which he would not part with 

It is common to buy at the coin price 
and pay in paper, when the buyer pays ia ad- 
dition ‘what is called the discount, which 
however is the premium of guineas. 

Copper Coin — Consists of pence and 
halfpence. ‘There was a new coinage of six 

handred tons since the year 1804. ‘Thirteen 
of these pence represent a Britisiy sh'ling. 

The colliers, who used to make all 


their payments in gold, now pay for their | 


coals in bills of exchange. 
COUNTRY BANKS. 
Thomas Thompson, ksqy. M. P. 

Do you believe tne country banks in Eng- 
Jand hase greatly increased in number since 
the year 1797? — They have more than 
doubled in numter. 

Do you believe that the amount of country 
bank notes now in circulation is double the 
amount in circulation in 1797, or more ?—In 
the years 1796 and 1797, the circulation of 
the paper of country bankers was very greatly 
reduced, and I think that the circulation 
Now is probably more than double the sum 
in circulation at the time when the Bank of 
England was restricted from paying in specie. 

Do you conceive it to be double what it 
was before the alarm at the end of 1796 and 
the beginning of 1797 had operated to re- 
duce the amount then in circulation ?—By 
no means; I think the quantity of paper in 
Circulation at this time, does not exceed by 
more than one fourth, the circulation before 
the period of alarm referred to. I wish 
however my answer to be understood as con- 
fined to the paper in circulation in the North 
of England. 

By what criterion do they now regulate 
their issnes of paper?—By the plenty or 
scarcity of Bank of England notes. 

_ Every country benker who wishes to pre- 

seive his credit, will keep by him such a sum 
in Bank of England notes, as will answer all 
‘the demands which are likely to be made 
upon hia until he can receive fresh supplies 
trom Seg and in London he will keep 
such funds as may upon the shortest notice 
be convertuble into Bank of England notes, 
to enable him to pay all the demands whici 
ean possibly be made upon him. 
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I do not think there has been much alte. 

ration in the quantity of Bark of England 
| notes in circulation in the north of England 

since 1797, but I believe that the quantity of 
| Bank of England notes, in the hands of the 
| country bankers in general is considerably in- 
creased, as Banl of Englend notes are now 
kept by country bankers instead of specie, 
and I believe that a great part of the specie 
which was in the hands of the country 
bankers, has been sent to the Bank of Eugs 
and. 

If the holder of a country bank note, can- 
not obtain Gold for it, he has no inducement 
to carry in such note to be exchanged for a 
Bank of England note, if he have perfect 
confidence in the country bank, aud ti ie 
be under no necessity of making payinents in 
a part of the kingdom, to which the circula- 
tion of country bank paper does not extend, 

Then the only corrective which now exists 
against an excessive issue of notes by any 
particular country bank is, that such noves 
would be returned to him, either for Bank 
of England notes, or for a bill of exchange 
upon London ?—Cerainly. 


John Henton Tritton, Esq. a Partner in the 
Banking-house of Barciay and Co. 
Can you state the number of country 
banks in 1797, and at subsequent periods ? 
—It appears from the evidence of Mr. Elli- 
son, before the Committee of Secrecy in 
1797, that there were then 230; in the 
year 1808, I observe there were something 
more than 600, and it seews by the list lately 
published, that there are now 721. 
Estimating the circulation of each at the 
average amount of about £30,000, the cir 
culation total would be abou: 20,000,000 ; 
I am aware, however, that there are several 
country banks which issue no notes, but 
many issue considerably more than that sum. 
Do you conceive that the quantity of Bank 
of England notes circulating in the country 
has been diminished, through the increase of 
country bank paper?—I conceive it has. 
It would appear to me probable, that the 
quantity of Bank notes held by the bankers 
was greater than formerly, but shat it was 


less in proportion to the quantity of business 
done. 

Could the country banks issue as much 
paper as they now do, if they were liable to 
be called upon to pay in Gold as before the 
restriction ?—{ think they certainly could 
hot. 

Will you state the grounds on which you 
think they could not?—I think there would 
not be a possibility of obtaining Gold to 
answer the demands to which they would be 
subject. 

I conceive that there is country bank paper 
in circulation to a larzer amount than there 


| would be if payments were made in Gold; 
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I mean, forexample, that if twenty millions 
of country bank paper is now issued, and 
that Gold went into circulation, a less sum 
in Gold and in notes than the amount of 
the whole paper now in use would be found 
sufficiently. 

Dupposing the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand to be diminis!:ed one half, what effect 
would that produce upon the general confi- 
dencc and eredit of the country ?—It would 
be very injurious ; and it would be very 
dificult, tf uot impossible, to conduct the 
aflairs of the metropolis, if the large notes 
were (0 be diminished in that proportion. 

Would that effect take place, supposing 
the diminished quantity of Bank notes were 
supplied by a corresponding quaniity of 
Gold ?—I do suppose in a very considerable 
degree it would, becau-e the large payments 
in bustness have not heretofore been made in 
Gold. 

The country banks are in the practice I 
believe of issuing notes upon the security of 
goods, houses, and Jands, in addition to 
the ordinary discount of biils of exchange. 

Of course the security upon which those 
advances are made, is not convertivle at any 
fixed period ?—I believe not. x 

Do you conceive that from this practice of 
the country banks, an excessive circulation 
may arise ?—I am inclined to think that the 
sysiem of country banking has beeen carried 
too far in this respect. 

At some ations on tainly too much facility 
has been shewn by the country banks in ise 
suing their paper. 

BROKERAGE OF BILLS. 
John Whitmore, Esq. Governor of the 
Bank of England. 

Are you aware that it is the eustom for bill 
brokers to get London bills, and send them 
down to the country banks for discount, for 
which such country banks remit bills at a 
date upon London, tou be carried to the Bank 
for discount? 

We know that such a practice exists, but 
do not know through what channel the 
bills are sent into the country for discount ; 
and such practice is as much discouraged 
by the Bank as their information will enable 
them. 

Thomas Richardson, Esq. a Bill Broker. 

What is the nature of the agency for 
country banks ?—It is two-fold ; in the first 
place to procure money for country bankers 
on bills when they have occasion to borrow 
on discount, which is not often the case ; 
and in the next place, to lend the money for 
the country bankers on bills on discount. 
The sums of money which I lend for country 
bankers on discount, are fifiv times more than 
the sums borrowed for country bankers, 

In song parts of the country there is but 
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| little circulation of bills drawn upon London, 
/as in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, &c. 
, but there is there a considerable circulation of 
} country bank notes, principally optional 
| notes. In Lancashire, there is little or no 
| cireniation of country bank notes ; but there 
is a great circulation of bills drawn upon 
| London at two or three months date. I 

receive bills to a consiterable amount from 
| Lancashire in particular, and remit them te 
| Norfolk, Sufblk, &c. where the bankers 
| have large lodgements, and much surplus 
| money to advance on bills for discount. 

Do you vot send bills drawn in London by 
one merchant upon another, to be discounted 
| in the country ?— Yes, to a considerable 
amount, 
| Are the bills so disconnted on behalf of 
| the country banks, such as the Bank of 
' England would refuse to discount?—At least 
two-thirds of them, on account of their 
having more than 65 days to run. 

Do you not then conceive that the quantity 
of discountable bills that is drawn, depends 
on the extent of the supply of ready money 
which the country bankers, issuing country 
bank notes are able to furnish ?—No, I da 
not, for when the country bankers are poor, 
the London bankers are often full of money, 

Do you not conceive, then, that it depends 
on the quantity of ready money which the 
country bankers and the Lenilon tankers 
together are able to furnish ?—L have no 
doubt in many instances it does; but if a 
manvfacturer has sold his goods at six months, 
and learns that mouey is plentijul in London, 
and that he can have his bill discounted, he 
will send it to be discounted. 

Does noi that accommodation tend to ins 
crease the business of the country manus 
facturer?——-Yes, no doubt of it; he goes to 
market again with his ready money. 

Can you state what it may cost to raise 
money by discount in the manuer you have 
described ?—[t will cost six aad a half per 
cent. per annum to the merchant. 

Have there been many losses incurred opon 
bills thus discounted ?—No, there have not 
by ns, except toa small amount indeed. 

Were there any losses incurred upon such 
bills, before the restriction upon the cash 
payments in the Kank ?—Yes, many more in 
the same proportion. 

Can you state to the Committee the causes 
which periodically produce an abundance or 
scarcity of money in London?—No, it is 
beyond my conception. 

Is not the sufficiency of the acceptor, 
drawer, and in¢orser, the principal rule by 
whictr you necessarily judge ?—No, not at all 
times ; there is a great influx of a particular 
description of paper in the market at times, 
which we must avoid, let the parties be ever 
so good. Particular businesses get into dis- 
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repute, the Spanish woo] trade for instance. 
When an article is very high, both drawer, 
acceptor, and indorser, get into bad credit, 
and we are then cautious of taking such 
bills. 

Can you generally obtain as many bills 
founded on rea! transactions in commerce, as 
you are able to get discounted ?—Yes, nine 
months out of the year we can. 

Can yon obtain more of such bills than 
you are able to discount ?—Yes, particularly 
for the last four months. 

Have you the means of knowing whether 
the bankers in London use any greater eco- 
nomy than formerly in respect to the quan- 
tity of motes kept in their possession ?—Yes ; 
I should guess that they do not keep so much 
by one-eighth as they did eight years ago, in 
proportion to the amount of payments made. 

‘Yo what cause do you ascribe that diminu- 
tion ?—To the more ready method in which 
they can borrow bank notes for the day, 
through the imcans of brokers; not unfre- 
quently to the amount of twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds a dey. 

Has that practice increased ?—No doubt of 
it, very cousiderably. 

Are there any other causes to which you 
can ascribe the use of the ver. diminished 
quantity of notes ?—'There are a great many 
more bills in circulation than formerly, so 
that a banker can at all times take a bill or 
bills to suit his purposes. 

What you mean, is, he can thus get rid 
of any superfluity of cash ata short notice z 
--Yes. 

Do you know of any alteration in the hour 
at which the bank now takes fiom the bank- 
ers the sum daily due to them on the ground 
bank charge ?—Yes, at four o'clocis. 

Is it not now the practice at the bank to 
gve money for Navy Bills on al! days in the 
week, instead of discounting them only as 
heretofore on the ‘Tinursday ?—Yes, they are 
taken every day. 

Do you not conceive, that it is a more 
general custom for tradesmen and individuals 
to keep bankers now than some few years 
ago ?—Yes. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with the 
banking business to state the mode of their 
making their daily payments?—If a person 
has a sum of money at his banker's, he 
draws his drafts, and of course receives the 
notes at any moment he pleases; but if in 
the course of the day he has, for instance, 
£10,000 to pay, with perhaps only £1,000 
at his banker's, he pays in the drafis he 
receives that day from others, to make up the 
sum he requires, for which he also draws ; 
which drafis the bankers do not usually pay 
the bank notes upon, but take them to the 
clearing house at four o'clock, when each 


banker settles the difference between him and 
each other banker, and the balance is uni. 
formly paid that evening in bank notes, 

Have you any data to enable you to guess 
the amount of promissory notes in circulation 
by the country bankers?—No, but I have 
heard it caleulated at thirty millions. 

Does not the public money paid in by the 
tax-gatherers previous to the dividends, create 
for the time a considerable scarcity of notes? 
—Yes, there is a period prior to the diri- 
dends, in which large sums of money are 
paid to the Bank from the tax-gatherers, 
which at such time occasions great scarcity, 
and is an inconvenience to the trade. y 

Are you not of opinion that the Bank of 
England notes are at present more confined to 
the circulation of the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood, than they were a few years 
2go?—They are very much so, from the 
country bankers substituting their own. 


BANKERS’ DAILY CLEARING HOUSE. 
Mr. I¥illiam Thomas. 
You are Inspector of the Clearing-housé 


| in Lombard-street ?—Yes. 


Ilow many bankers send their clerks there 
every evening ?—+40. 

Can you form an average of the amount of 
drafts brought into the house daily, with the 
exception of settling days aud Iudia prompts? 
—About 4,700,000 daily. 

Are not those drofis so brought, exchanged 
with each individual banker for others which 
may be drawa upon thea ?—Just so. 

What average amount of Bank notes is 
sufficient to pay all the balances of this 
£4,700,000? — About £220,000 in Bank 
notes. 

On the settling days at the Stock Exchange 
the whole amount of the drafts paid would be 
abont fourteen millions. 

Has the quantity of business done at the 
Clearing-house been much increased of late 
years ?—Very considerably. 

How long has the system you have de- 
scribed existed ?—The present system only 
about 14 months; the system of clearing has 
been in existence about 35 years; the 14 
months is anew arrangement, but it dees 
not at all alter the amount of Bank notes 
passing. 


AMERICAN BANKS. 


Samuel Williams, Esq. a Merchant trading 
to the United Siates of America. 

Is there any paper currency in the United 
States? —Bank notes, from a dollar upwards. 

They are all private Banks, but incorpo- 
rated ; one is called the Bank of the United 
States, incorporated like the rest, which has 
seven branches in the different States. 

Is the paper of any of those Banks a legal 
tender in payment, or are they all convertible 
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into specie, at the option of the holder ?—In | 
te Bank of the United States and all its | 
branches, and in all the Banks in the princi- 
pal sea ports, the notes are payable in Gold 
or silver on demand... I believe there are 
country Banks, particularly in the Siate 
of Massachusets, which have lately paid only 
by drafts on the capital of the State at 30 days 
sight; they will soon, however, be compelled 
to pay in specie, or the charter will be taken 
from them, 

Four or five out of twenty-five of those 
Banks perhaps have paid by drafts instead of 
paying on demand ; it has principally arisen 
from the state of things produced by the ein- 
bargo. 

Are you able to state whether there is 
much Gold coin in circulation in the United 
States?—[ believe that Gold composes the 
greater part of the specie that is in circulation 
in the Bruised States, because doliars gene- 
rally bear a premium. 

The diflerence is cenervily 1 to 2 per cent. 
and the cause is, a greater demand for the 
exportation of dollars to the East Indies and 
China. It has been as high as 5 yer cent. 

The capiial of all the Banks is about 40 
millions of dollars, perhaps three-fourths of 
that may be in circulation in bank notes. 

They are by ; ractice confined more or less 
to their own local district ; the ban's notes of 
the United States Bank ciiculaie freely 
throughout the States. 

In Massachusets the rate of interest is 
limited by law at 6 percent.; I belteve in 
New York at 7; all the Banks thioughout 
the United States discount at 6 per cent. 

Is it reckoned a favour to lend at 6 per 
cent. on the Continent ?—Yes. 

What proportion does the foreign Gold 
coin bear to the eagles in circulation ?—As 
gto l. 

What sort of foreign Gold coin is it?— 
When i was in the country ten or twelve 
years ago, it was chiefly Portuguese and 
Spanish Gold ; there were also English gui- 
neas, and French Gold, but not much, ‘They 
pass by weight. 

Is there a course of exchange between 
America and any other country ?-—Yes. 

With what countries ?—England prinei- 
pally , also with France and Bolland. 

What is the par of exchange between the 
United States and France ?—~/ never saw the 
exchange with France quoted in any price 
current; ithas been quoted with Holland, 
Hamburgh, and England. All the transac- 
tions between America and Europe are set- 
tled upon the exchange in England. There 
isonly an exchange from America on Great 
Britain. 

In January last the drawer in America 
received from £96 to £97 for a bill of £100. 


on the Sulject of the Gold Coin and Bullion. 
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Boston is pretiy steadly one per cent. 
lower at Boston than at New York, that is, 
the merebant at Boston gets one per cent. less 
than the merchant at New York. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE ON THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS. 
W. C. Chamters, Esq. a general merchant. 


Very little exchange business has been 
doing of late years, and less even since I 
have been established than used to be. 

What has that been owing to?—To our 
exclusion from many parts of the Continent, 
to which before we had free access; begin- 
ning with the French Revolution, which 
destroyed one of the three great exchanges 
uiar's in Europe. 

Will you state to the Committee, your 
Opinion, to wiiat cause is referable the pre- 
sent unfavourable state of exchange between 
England and the Continent?—To the balance 
of payments being against this Country. 

Can you give cases to illustrate the fact 
that you have assigned, of the balance of 
p2yments being against this Country ?—Large 
british Armies on the Continent; slow re- 
turns for exports; quick payments for im- 
ports, and very large stocks of imported goods 
now on hand in this country. 

I: there atiy other cause to which you at- 
tribute the present state of exchange ?—[ 
know of none other that can affect it, ex« 
cepting that of a forced depreciated currency. 

Is it your opinion that the currency of 
England is depreciated ?>—Certainly not. 

Is it the course of trade between Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe to pay 
by anticipation sometimes, or by ready 
money, for our imports ?—Almost without 
exception, as far as comes within ny kuow- 
ledge. 

State the course of payments which the 
Continent makes to England for its exports.-< 
The English merchant exporting on his own 
account, is generally obliged to wait the sale 
of the goods exported before he gets his pay- 
ment, and often gives long credit to foreigners 
for whose account he exports. 

You have stated, that there is at this pres 
sent time alarge quantity of merchandize on 
hand in England ; is that quantity Jarger than 
in former years it has been ?—In some arti= 
cles I conceive it to be so, to many of which 
I have especially adverted before, namely, 
Baltic produce, and foreign wool. 

Vor such articles as we import from the 
Continent for the purpose of exportation to 
the Colonies, such as wines, linens from 
Germany and Russia, iron from Sweden, 
for which we have paid, do we vot give credit: 
for twelve or eighteen months when so ex- 
ported ?—J considet those hoppy whe get paid 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
W. Coningham, Esq. of the Bank of Ireland. 


To what do you ascribe the untayvourable 
course of exchange which has now existed 
for several months between England and 
foreign countries ?—TI believe it has chicfly 
arises from an uncommonly great importation 
ef goods imo this Country during the last 
twelve months ; and I believe it has also been | 
much increased by a great diminution of | 
remittances that would have been made to 
this Country from different parts of Eu- 
rope, on account of their imports from the 
UWniied States of America, if the embarge in 
America had not prevented the usual ship- 
ments of goods from that Coantry to Europe ; 
and also ban inclined to think, there was 
a considerable diminution of exports from 
this Country in consequence of the Orders 
in Council in England, the Decrees in , 
France, and the American Embargo. 

Notes and Post Bitts Bank of Ireland 
£5. and 3 
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Value of Strver Tokens issued by the 
Bank of Ire'and, March 3d, 1810. 
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THE GATHERER, 
No. XXL. 


Iam but a Gatherer and Disposer of other Men’s 
Stuff.—Wotton, 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, 

You have lately favoured us with accounts 
of the opening of several canals in different 
parts of our island, and the ceremonies ob- 
served on those occasions: I take the liberty 
of sending you an account of the admission 
of the water into the reservoir of the New 
River ; that first and most important of such 
undertakings. For it will be recollected, 
had not this unparalleled attempt succced- 
ed, itis likely that many canals, and other 
water communications, which are now ex- 
tremely advantageous both to indiviluals and 
to the public, would never have existed. 

How far the delivery of an address in poetry 
may be thought to distinguish this parent of 
its kind, I know not; but I hope we are not 
reduced to plain prose, "now-a-days, Ly ne- 
cessity : 1 should like much to see what our 
modern poets could say or sing, on a similar 
subject; and should this hint be taken—no 
offence to the Laureat—it might be of use to 
them, as well as a gratification to the public, 
and to Yours, &e. 

A Frienp To CANALS. 


History of the Completion of the New River 
at London. 


The Worke began the 20th day of Feb- 
rary, Anno Dom. 1608, and in five yeeres 
space was fully accomplished, concerning the 
conveyance of it along to London, frown 
Chadwell and Amweil. 

Being brought to the intended Cisterne, 
but not (as yet) the water admitted entrance 
thereinto: on Michaelmasse day, in Anno 
1013, being the day when Sir Thomas Mid- 
dleton, Kt., (Brother to the undertaker Sir 
liugh Middleton) was elected Lord Maior of 
London for the yeere ensuing ; in the after- 
noone of thesame day, Sir lohu Swinerton, 
Knight, and Lord Maior of London, accom- 
panied with the said Sir Thomas, Sir Henry 
Montague, Knight, and Recorder of London, 
and many of the worthy Aldermen, rode to 
see the Cisterne, and first issuing of the River 
thereinto : which was performed in this man- 
ner: 

A troope of Labourers, to the number of 
60, or more, well apparelled, and wearing 
greene Mor mouth Caps, all a-like, carrved 
Spades, Shovels, Pickaxes, and such like 
instruments of laborious employment, march- 
ing after Drurames twice or thrice about the 
Cisterne, presented themselves before the 
Mount, where the Lord Maior, Aldermen, 
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and a worthy company beside, stood to be- 
hold them, and one man (in behalf of all 
the rest) delivered this Speech. 


The Speech at the Cisterne. 
Long have we labour’d, long desir’d & pray’d 
or this great work’s perfection : & by th’ ayd 
/f Heaven, and good men’s wishes, ’tis at length 
Happily conquer’d by Cost, Art, and Strength, 
\nd after five yeeres dvare expence in dayes, 
Pravaile and paincs, beside the infinite wayes 
Of Malice, envie, false suggestions, 
Able to daunt the spirits of mighty ones 
'n wea th-and courage: This, a work so rate, 
Onely by one man’s industry, cost and care, 
Is brought to blest effect, so much wititstood 5 
His onely ayme, the Cities general! good, 
And where (before) many uvyust comp!'ants, 
Enviously seated, caused oft restraints, 
Stops, and great crosses, to our Masrer's charge, 
And the Works hindrance: favour now at large 
Spreads it selfe open to him, and commeads 
To admiration both his paines and ents. 
(The King’s most gracious love) perfection draws 
Favour from Princes and (from ali) applause. 
Then worthy Magistrates to whose con‘ent, 
(Next to the State) all this great care was bent, 
And for the publike good (which grace requires} 
Your loves and furtherance chiefly he desires, 
To cherish these proceedings, which may give 
Courage to some that may hereafter live, 
To practise deedes of Goodnes:e, and of Fame, 
And gladly light taer Actions by his Name, 
Clarke of the Worke, reach me the Booke toshow, 
How many Arts from such a Labour flow. 


First, heres the Overseer, this tride man, 
An ancient Souldier, and an Artizan. 
The Clarke, next him Mathematician, 
The Master of the timber-worke takes place 
Nextafter these ; the Measurer, in like case, 
Brick-layer, and Engineer; and after those, 
The Borer and the Pavier: Then i showes 
The Labourers next ; Keeper of Amwell-head, 
The Walkers last : so all their names are read. 
Yet these but parcels of six hundred more, 
That (at one time) have beene imployd before, 
Yet these insight, and all the rst will sav, 
That all the weekes they had their Royall pay. 
Now, for the fruits then: Flow forth, precious 

Spring, 

So long and dearely sought for, and now bring 
Comfort toall that love thee: loudly sing, 
And with thy Chrystal murmurs strook together, 
Bid ail thy true wel-wishers welcome itnet. 


At which words the Flood-g ites flew apen, 
the streame ranne gallantly inio the Cisterne, 
Drumimes and Trowpets sound ng in 
all manner, anda brave Peale of Chambers 
gave full issue to the jutended eutert.ieueat, 


| 
| 
! i 
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Of establishing « Troubled Government. 

He that would establish a troubled govern- 
ment, aust first vanquish all his foes. Who 
can be quiet while his enemy is in arms 
against him? Factious heads should be higher 
by a pole than their bodies. He that would 
rule over many, must first tight with many 
aid conquer; and be sure to cut off those 
that raise up tumults, or by a majestic awe 
keep them in a strict subjection. Ln every 
able. prince, Lipsivs would have two things 
eminent, vis @ virius, power and virtue. 
He ought to have power, to break insurrection 
at home, and repel invasion from abroad. 
He ought to have virtue, to preserve his state 
and digoity, and, by the sr art of 
policy, so to order all the streams of govern- 
ment, as that they may run clear and obedient 
in their proper channels. Power is, certain- 
ly, the most essential part of sovereignty. 
Without it, a prince is but fortune’s idol, 
which every Sejanus may revile and spurn at 
his pleasure. But though he has power ; 
if he have not resolution, like a child 

e wears a sword, bat knows not how to use 

it. Trresolution is a worse vice than rasliness. 
He that shoots best may sometimes miss the 
mark; but he that shoots not at all, can 
never hit it.  Irresolution loosens ali the 
joints of a state: like an ague, it shakes not 
this or that limb, but all the body is at once 
inafit. ‘The irresolute man is lifted from 
ene place to another, and hath no place left 
to rest on. He flecks from one egg to 
another ; so hatcheth nothing, but addles all 
his actions. An easy-natured man may be a 
good companion fora private person ; but for 
a prince to be sa, is mischief to limself and 
others. Remissness and connivance are the 
ruin of unsettled kingdoms. 

My passionsand affections are the chief 
disturbers of my civil state. What peace 
ean I expect within me, while these rebels 
are not under subjection? If I have not 
judgment to discern their devices, and sly 
suggestions; if I have not courage to with- 
stand their force and batteries ; if I have not 
authority to command them to obedience ; if 
I have not strength to master all their com- 
plications ; I leave myself a prize to vice, 
and at last shall not liveto be a man. There- 
fore, as a prince who would be safe among 
turbulent subjects, must ever be on his guard, 
so he who knows the irregularitics of his own 
depraved affections, must keep perpetual cen- 
tine! upon them. Security and confidence as 
often undo a prince, as force ; but vigilance is 
seidom undermined. A state awake and upon 
its guard, it is difficult to surprise. 

We have extracted this from Owen Feltiham's 
Resolves—vwell might Randolph (Ben Jonson's 
alopted son) say that his style was 
pute and strong, and round, 
Not long but pithy, being sort breath’d but sounds 
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EMBASSY TO CABUL, 
No. Il. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTRODUCTION To 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OP CABUL, or 
THE BRITISH ATTENDANTS ON MR. ELe 
PHINSTONE, IN HIS EMBASSY TO THE 
KING OF THAT COUNTRY. 


Peshour, March 6, 1809. 
Yesterday we were presented to the King, 
We were told to be in readiness by eight 
o'clock, to go to the palacé; but, from various 
delays incident to such occasions, it was, I be- 
lieve near ten, before we jeft the hotel. The 
Sepoys led the procession, and were followed | 
by the rocket boys (20 or 30 in number) bear- 
ing the English Jack. After them came the 
mace-bearers, &e. &c. with an host of hur. 
karras; and then the Envoy himself, accom. 
anied by our Mehmaundar’s son, and fol- 
ere Ly the other gentlemen of the embassy, 
The troop of cavalry Lelonging to the escort, 
and a party of fifty irregular Hindoostance 
horse, escorted the presents, which brought 
up the rear of the cavalcade. 
We proceeded through a narrow street (by 
the same road which we formerly passed, itt 


' our way to the Mclimaundar’s house) to th¢ 


Bala-Hissar or upper fort. ‘This street has 
many very excellent shops, and is inhabited 
by all manner of arificers, as well as fruit- 
erers, grocers, drug sellers, &c. &c. They, 
as well as a great proportion of the other 
inhabitants of the town, are in general Hin- 
doos. The best part of the population, and 
these Hindoos in particular, are of very fair 
complexion; but, their features are by no 
means pleasing, and the universal custom of 
preserving their beards, gives to most of them 
an elderly cast of countenance. Few men 
are to be seen, who do not either appear 
verging on forty, or below eighteen ;—and, 
as every aged person dyes his beard black, 
there are as few who appear to have passed 
forty,—unless indeed they be so completely 
old as to shew it by their wrinkles. Upon 
the whole, the men are certainly by no means 
good-looking ; the children however, up to 
the age of 12 or 14, are fine robust healthy- 
looking creatures, and generally have a tinge 
of red diffused over the natural brown of 
their complexions. Of the women I have. 
observed many, whose appearance was pleas- 
ing and (probably from their being less ex- 
nosed to the weather and to fatigue than the 
men) they are generally fairer and more deli- 
cate. 

On reaching the Bala-Hissar, which is 


situated on an eminence close to the north 
side of the town, we passed along the eastern 
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wall, to a mean-lookug arched door-way, 
not leading immediately into the palace, but 
to an open and extensive enclosure situated to | 
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The floor of the open gallery, to which 
we were led previous to introduction, was 
covered, im the middle, with handsoine silk 


the north of the building. This door-way, | carpets, und, on each side, with carpets of 


which is quite ous of repair, and could | 
never have been remarkable for any thing | 
bat its wretched appearance, is called the | 
Negaree Khaneh; and the royal band, with | 
their drums, &e. were stationed on its top, 
as we passed along. On the outside of this | 
aate-way, towards the right, were posted 20 
ot 30 horse; while our Sepoys, with the 
cavalry, state servants, &c. formed a street | 
for our passage. Here we dismounted, en- 
tered the gate, and, turning to the left, 
walked along the west side of the enclosure, 
ull we reached the foot of a miserable, nar- 
row, dark staircase, by which we were con- 
ducted to an open gallery fronting the north, 
where we sat down for a considerable time 
previous to our introduction. 

We had here leisure to take a view of the 
Court ; and I shall now mention what prin- 
cipally struck me. That part of the Bata. 
llissar which we had just passed, is sur- 
rounded by a very lofty wall, running nearly 
north and south, along a high mound, of 
such steep ascent, that one man standing 
close behind another on the slope would 
nearly see over his head. This wall and 
mound may be about 159 or 200 yards in 
length, and, at each extremity, they are 
flanked by a tower, whose summit is crowned 
with an open ‘turret and dome. Half way 
up, there is a sort of balcony, in which 
several spectators had taken their stations ; 
and the top of the battlements is fringed by 
alow, slight, wooden railing. ‘To the right 
of the gate at which we entered, I observed 
a number of guns, — most of them of a 
small calibre and mounted on very large 
carriages, which were neither painted nor 
preserved with any care. "There was only 
one gun of any considerable size, and of 
that the dimensions were enormous,——-much 
exceeding those of any forty-two pounder | 
ever saw, oreven of any of the guns in the 
Fort of Agra, with the exception only of 
that, which (if charged) would carry an 
iron shot of 1600 pounds, This gun is made 
of brass or some other composition, and 
might perhaps carry a ball from 60 to 60 
pounds weight. Ata short’ distauce beyond 
the gun, were stationed the king’s elephants, 
five (1 think) in number, wretchedly capari- 
soned, without howdahs. Near them, was 
a royal tyger chained to a stake, by far the 
finest object in the palace yard. A consider- 
able body of king's troops were sitting on 
the ground to the right of the way, by which 
we passed ;—a miserable rabble, not two of 
them armed or dressed alike. ‘They did not 
tise, nor take any notice of us, furihes than 
vacant stare, 


-arched gateway, leading immediatel 


woollen felt, on which Wwe seated ourselves. 
The prospect from this place is delightful, 
commanding a beautiful champaign country, 
with a grand back-ground of hills stretching 
down to Attock and the river Indus. After 
having sat here, for about half an hour, in 
company with the principal Khans and Lords 
in waiting, a messenger came in, and called 
them all away, with the exception of our 
Mehmaundar. About ten minutes afterwards, 
we were summoued to the presence. Leaving 
the gallery, we passed up under an high 
into 
the body of the fort, and, after followin 

the ascent southward for a few paces, ewes 
to the right and mounted a steep, slopir 

pavement, about forty yards long, siento 
between two lulty walls,—at the extremity 
of which the ascent takes another turn wo 
the south. Here, a long, wide, and slopiag 
avenue, about 20 paces in breadth and trom 
100 to 120 in length, opened to the view. 
In the middle, three fountains were playing; 
and, atthe further end, arose a high build- 
ing of two stories, constructed in a common 
style of architecture ; the upper story being 
open and supported om a range of fir pillars, 
with a pavilion in the front, surmounted by 
acupola—while the lower story is closed op 
with masonry. The right or east side of this 
avenue is furined by the outward wall of the 
fort, and the left by the loity sides of its 
interior buildings. We took our station at 
the north extremity, which is also closed up 
by a wall; and, under the high paviiton 
above described, on an elevated polygonal 
throne of gilt wood, the king was seated. 
The distance and elevation however were so 
very great, that we were unable to distinguish 
accurately his features, attendants, or dvess. 
He appeared to be magnificently cloathed ine 
the richest attire, and covered with an are 
mour of jewels. Tis crown (though, owe 
ing to the distance, its shape could not exactly 
be ascertained), also struck ie as most 
superb. attendants, with chowrees 
(the Asiatic embleus of royalty) theie 
bands, completed the picture, and seemed 
to identify it with the scenes, which imagi- 
nation delineates in reading a fairy tale. of 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments. Whea 
we came in sight of his Majesty, we ad- 
vanced a few paces up the avenue or long 
court, formed by very high walls on the right 
and left, and terminating at the upper extres 
mity, in a lofty square edifice of two stories. 
The lower story bad originally been an open 
arcaded hall, buat the arches were now built 
up with masonry. The upper apartment was 
of the same size hut quite opev,—the roof 
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and arcades being supported by double pillars 
of wood, miserably carved and ornamented. 
In the forepart of this balcony, arose a poly- 
nal pavilion, elevated three or four feet 
rom the ground ona square pedestal, and 
consisting of a gilt dome and spire supported 
on wooden pillars, Here the king was seated. 
The long avenue on which we stood, fronting 
the king, I imagine to have been from forty 
to fifty yards in length, and ten or fifteen in 
breadth. Three reservoirs, full of water, 
occupied the centre of the avenue, in each of 
which there was a fountain playing. When 
we entered the court, we first descended into 
the nearest reservoir, where one of the officers 
of the palace (called a Gusau/) ranged us in a 
line from right to left. A signal being then 
given, one half of the troops who lined either 
side of the avenue, marched out at a genile 
trot, rattling their armour, and making as 
Joud a clatter on the pavement with their feet, 
as possible. As soon as we were ranged, we 
made the obeisances required, by taking off 
our bats three times, covering the lower parts 
of our faces with our hands, muttering some- 
thing supposed to be a prayer, and then con- 
cluding by the of stroking our beards. 
The Gusaul then standing before the envoy, 
called out in a loud voice, with his eyes turn- 
ed up towards the king, ‘* This is Mr. EI- 
hinsione, the English Ambassador ; God 
less him.” And so with all the rest of us 
in order. He had however great difficulty in 
mastering some of our uncouth names, such 
as Cunningham, Macartney, Fitzgerald, &c. 
and by the time he had nearly finished his 
talk, he blundered out any sound that struck 
him. After our names had been called, we 
stood for about half a minute, or perhaps a 
minute, in perfect silence : when his majes- 
ty, in a very rough and audible tone of voice, 
tiered from aloft, khoosh amuded, youare 
welcome.” On receiving this satisfactory as- 
surance, we were again directed to lift our 
hands in prayer for the health of the monarch. 
~ We were then corducted about ten paces up 
the court, along the right verge of the foun- 
tains ; and having proceeded so far, we again 
halted, and, a second signal being given to 
the armed men in waiting, the remainder 
then marched ont in like manner with the 
first division. After standing here for about 
am nute, the king, in the same loud voice 
as before, called out ‘ khelaut,” signifying 
that we were all to have honorary dresses. 
On this, we made an obeisance, by taking 
off ovr hats, and repeated, for the third time, 
a prayer in the prescribed form. The king 
then quitted his high gilt throne, and sup- 
ried by two eunuchs, descended to a low 
tukh: on his left, in the north-west angle of 
the hall. As soon as he was there seated, 
we advanced towards the building at the ex- 
tremity of the avenue, apd tusning up a steep 
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but short ascent to the left, proceeded to 
another open square, terminating like the 
former in an arcaded hall of audience, where 
the king generally receives his courtiers and 
visitors on public days. On entering, we 
ranged ourselves along the south sid of the 
apartment, frouting the king, whose fudh¢ 
was placed, as I formerly said, in the north. 
west angle. We made onr obeisance as we 
passed in, by taking off our hats, and repeat. 
ing a prayer as before. After a pause of one 
or two minutes, the silence was broken by 
the king’s asking, if his Britannic Majest 
and the English Nation were all wll; bis 
words were,  Ukwaié Padshalt Angrais 
seestan humu bu Khyreent und” Vhe envoy 
replied, ‘* Ul humd o lillahee” [All well, 
thank God.] This was followed by anoiner 
pause of about three minutes, during which 
time I had my eyes fixed on the king. He 
then asked how long we had been detained on 
the road. The reply was either three or four 
months (I forget which). Here there was 
again a short interval, which the king broke 
by saying, that the British and his nation had 
always been on the best terms, and that he 
trusted ser would continue so. ‘The envoy 
replied, “If it pleases God.” Not a word 
more or less passed, during our introduction. 
In a few minates after, all of us, excepting 
the envoy and Mr. Strachey, came away, 
We took off our hats once more, as we took 
leave ; and then walked away towards the 
apartment in» which we had been seated 
previous to the introduction. I understand, 
that on our quitting the avenue which fronted 
the hall, Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. Strachey 
were called up avd permitted ‘0 approach 
within about two yards of the throne, where 
they were directed to sit down. The gover 
nor-general’s letter was then delivered to his 
Majesty, and read by the Moonshee Baushee, 
afier which, Mr. Eiphinstone entered into a 
discourse, explaining the causes and objecis 
of his mission,—on all which heads his ma- 
jes was pleased to give the most gracious 
replies and flattering assurances. 

We waited below, until they were dis- 
missed and joined us, when we were all in- 
vested with the dresses which the king had 
ordered. After that, we got up and rode home. 
Mr. Elphinstone's dress consisted of a rich 
Chupkun, or coat of cloth of gold ;—an 
upper cloak of equally rich stuff, trinmed 
with fur ;—a beautiful shawl turban, anda 
costly shaw] kummerbund. He received bee 
sides, asword mounted with gold, the handle, 
belt, buckles, and tip of the scabbard richly 
set with precious stones ;—together with 4 
dagger of the same description. The dresses 
presented to the other genilemen weie equally 
valuable, but none of them were accom- 
panied with a sword, and Mr. Strachey's 
only with a dagger. I should think we 
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articles which were given to the eh (if the 
sword was good and the gems all real) might 
have amounted to the value of 5000 rupees. 
Our dresses were worth about 500 rupees each. 

Having now, as well as I can, described 
the ceremony of our introduction, it oaly 
remains that [ should give you some idea of 
the king’s person, dress, and appearance, and 
ot the royal ensigns, court, and courtiers. 
When we first entered the !ong sloping avenue 
leading to the hallof audience, I did not iun- 
mediately observe the king. Expecting to 
see him on a place similar to that on which | 
ad so often viewed the Great Mogul, I did 
not at first cast my eyes sufficiently high. 
When I did observe him however, I was 
particularly struck with the dignity of his 
appearance, and the romantic, oriental cha- 
ricter of the whole scene. A_ highly re- 
spectful silence prevailed ; and humility was 
depicted in the countenance and demeanour 
of every attendant and soldier in the court. 
The distance of our first station from the 
throne was so considerable, that for some 
time our view was very indistinct, and the 
features of the king's face scarcely discernible. 
All I could perceive was, that he was loaded 
with jewels, and was clothed in a vest of 
rich wrought silk, embroideged with large 
golden flowers. The throne on which he 
sat, wasa regular polygon, of 10 or 12 sides, 
the upper part of each side terminating in a 
pinay leaf. The ascent was by three steps, 
similar to those of a pulpit; and indeed, it 
only wanted a canopy, to resemble many 
pulpits which I have seen. It seemed to be 
made of common wood, gilt all over, and 
the inside cushioned in the usual manner, 
with a soft bed to rest on, and one large and 
two small pillows, covered with fine white 
cloth. The king sat, like all other Asiatics, 
with his legs either crossed or doubled under 
him; but he always preserved an upright 
posture, each hand resting on the upper part 
of the corresponding thigh, and the elbow 
Projecting forward ; just such a posture asa 
fierce independent fellow assumes, in society, 
when he wishes to brow-beat the company. 

The spot on which we stood, was the 
same on which his own subjects humble them- 
selves in the presence, where his commands 
are proclaimed and executed, and where pub- 
lic justice is dispensed. 

On each side of the throne stood several 
eunuchs, who from the want of beard and 
whiskers, had, at adistance, the appearance 
of young men. I took them at first for the 
younger brothers or relations of the king. 

nein particular on each side was posted 
close to him, and held the usual embiem of 
royalty (a black chowree) in his hand, which 
he used with a very gentle flutiering motion. 

As his majesty descended from his 
throne, supported by the eunuchs, it struck 
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me, on a comparison of his stature with that 
of his attendants that he could not be above 
five feet six inches high. He appeared rather 
stout and squat,—partly perhaps, from the 
nature of his dress, which was thick, heavy, 
and loaded with jewels. When we ascended 
to the hall of audience above, we found him 
seated there on a low oblong stool, the pil« 
lows and bedding of which were enclosed 
within a small frame, 8 or 10 inches in 
height,—ihe cushions being of rich gold 
cloth, covered with the finest muslin. Here 
he sat, with his legs doubled under him, his 
jefi elbow reclining on the side cushion, and 
a rosary of large pearls in his left hand. 
These he kept constantly tarning ; while his 
right hand was doubled down on his thigh, 
with the elbow jutting out. Foran Asiatic 
the position was sufficiently becoming, na 
tural, and easy. I now had a better oppor- 
tunity to examine his face and features. [His 
complexion was very fair, but at the same 
time dead, and destitute of the slightest rud= 
dyness. His beard was thick, jet-black, and 
shortened a little by the scissars; his eyes 
brows high but not regularly arched, and 
together with his eye-lashes, appareniy 
blackened with antimony. The colour of his 
eyes I could not distinguish. His nose was 
moderately prominent, and his mouth was 
obscured by the darkness, thickness, and form 
of his beard and whiskers. On the whole 
he may be called good-looking, but not re= 
markably handsome. His manner was dig- 
nified and princely ; although his stature ap- 
peared small, and his form by no means su 
perior. When he spoke he made nota sign 
or motion, nor ever changed his reclining po- 
sition. His voice was loud and sonorous, 
his articulation distinct, and his language 
well chosen. Throughout, he did not evince 
‘the smallest embarrassment. His dress was 
superb ; the crown is of a yery peculiar form, 
and richly ornamented with jewels. I think, 
it was either quadrangular or hexagonal ; 
and at each corner was a fine plume of black 
heron’s feathers about 8 or 10 inches long, 
which certainly, however, owed their effect 
more to the lustre of the contiguous jewels, 
than to their intrinsic beauty. ‘i kese feathers 
however, are the badge of sovereignty, and 
serve to distinguish God's chosen upon earth. 
I believe the frame of the crown must have 
been of black velvet ; but it was so complete« 
ly covered with feathers and jewels, that I 
could net accurately discern. Lvery precious 
stone had a place; but it struck me, that 
emeralds, rubies, and pearls were the most 
prevalent. After the diadem, his collars 
were the richest part of his dress. Some of 
the largest pearls that I ever beheld, were in- 
termixed in them, with emeralds and rubies 
of extraordinary size and beanty. On each 
arm he wore what are called Bazoobunds and 
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Amulet cases, all richly set with jewels. I 
think too, from the general glitter of his 
appearance, that he had a coat of armour 
composed of scales, on his arms, thighs, and 
on each breast, set in the most costly manner. 
Among the jewels I did not perceive many 
diamonds ; the stones which prevailed, as | 
said before, were emeralds and rubies. 

All this splendor was set off by a black 
shawl kummerbund, and blackish upper vest 
of the cloth called keem-khab, embroidered 
with large gold leaves. The vest was made 
like those of all other Mahomedans, but the 
Jower part of it stuck out as you see painted 
in Indian prints, and altogether destroyed his 
figure ; and the kummerlund was large and 
heavy. He wore no sword, nor did I ob- 
serve any near him. The chowrees held by 
the eunuchs, were long, black, and set in 
golden handles. Being formed of stiff fea- 
thers, they were quite unelastic, and could 
be of no use whatever. 


fmperial Family of France, 


IMPERIAL FAMILY OF FRANCE, 


AND GREAT OFFICERS OF STATE, CIVIL AND 
MILITARY. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
S1r ;—For the gratification of all admirers 

of the French Revolution, and of Liberty 

and Equality, you are requested to record in 

your miscellany the following list of i//us- 

trious and virtuous personages, selected from 

Gouldsmith and other authentic sources. 


Your's, L. 


Aviendo pregonado vino, vendem vinagre !—Spanish Prov. 
After haying cried up their Wine, they sell us Vinegar ! 


Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of France, King 
af italy, Mediator of Switzerland, and Pro- 
tector of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
second son of Cailo Buonaparte, Greffier, or 
Town-Clerk, of Ajaccio in Corsica: his real 
father supposed to be Count Marbceuf, Gover- 
nor of Corsica,— As great a murderer, and des- 
tructve public and private character as any in 
ancient or modern history.—-General Dupont 
says, he commenced his career of murder at the 
age of sixteen, by poisoning a young woman 
at Brienne, who was with child by him. 

Joseph Buonaparte, Aing of Spain, eldest son 
of Carlo Buonaparte, and Clerk in an Atror- 
ney’s office at Marseilles. Married Macemoi- 
selle Clery, daughter of a wovllenediaper at 
Marseilles——A man of a humane gooil dispo- 
sition, and bears a good character. 

Lucien Buonaparte, 3d son of Carlo Buonaparte; 
his real father supposed to be Count Marbeeuf. 
—He exactly resembles Napoleon, as well in 
petson as in disposition. He was Ushertoa 
Reading-schoo! at Marseilles, and married an 
Inukeeper’s daughter, whom he_ poisoned. 
Married, a second time, Madame Jaubertin, 
widow ot an Exchange-broker, which occa- 
sioned a quarrel between the Emperor and him. 

Louis Buonaparte, late King of Holland, 4th 
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son of Carlo Buonaparte : a young man of a 
very humane good disposition, which has 
caused his disgrace with Napoleon. Mairied 
Fanny de Beauharnois, ‘daughter of the late 
Empress Josephine, wife of Napoleon), by 
whom he has two sons, supposed Napoleon's, 

Jerome Buonaparte, King of Westphalia, 5th 
son of Carlo Buonaparte : a dissipated foolish 
young man, but not of a cruel disposition, 
Married, first, Miss Paterson, of Biltimore, 
in America ; secondly, the Princess Frederica, 
eldest daughter of the King of Wirtemberg. 

Letitia Raniolini, Mother of the Imperial Fa. 
mily, am st notorious — . At 15 she 
had achild by a friar. After her marriage with 
Carlo Buonaparte, she was supported by Count 
Marbeeuf, by whom she had Napoleon and 
Lucien. She afterwards kept a public brothel 
at Marseilles, at which her daughters assis/ed, 

Paulina Buonaparte, Princess Borghese, Eldest 
sister of the Emperor, with whom she has had 
an incestuous intercourse. She ran away from 
her mother, at 14 years of age, with 4 Cor. 
poral Cervoni; and, in 1796, was cémmon 
in Paris. Masried, first, General Le Clerc, 
who died in St. Domingo ; secondly, the Ro- 
man Prince Borghese. 

Eliza Buonaparte, Grand Duchess of Florence, 
Second sister of the Emperor, formerly ap- 
prentice to Madame Rambaud, Milliner at 
Marseilles, was a prostitute at Marseilles. Mar- 
ried General Bacchiochi, formeily Marker at 
a Billiard-table at Bastia, now Governor Gene- 
ral of the Grand Duchy of Florence. 

Caroline Buonapatte, Queen of Naples, Young. 
est sister of the Emperor, with whom, like 
her sister, Paulina, she has had incestuous 
intercourse: she also has hada child by her 
brother, Lucien. A more wicked woman does 
not exist. Sbe was originally an apprentice 
with Madame Rambaud at Marseilles. 

Fesch, Cardinal, Archlishop of Lyons, uncle to 
Buonaparte; bred a priest, but turned jacobin 
and swindler, for which he was banished Basle ; 
became fourrier in the army, then commissaire 
de guerre 5 lived at Paris by gambling and every 
species of vice, till his piows nephew insisted on 
the wretch’s returning to the church, and made 
him archbishop of Lyons and Cardinal!!! 

Eugene Beauharnois, Viceroy of Italy, Son of 
the late Empress Josephine: a man of a hu- 
mane disposition and a tolerable character, 
Married Amelia Augusta, Princess of Bavaria. 

Fanny Beauharnois, Late Queen of Holland, 
Daughter of the late Empress Josephine : she 
is of an amiable disposition and bears an 
excellent character: married Louis Buona. 
parte, but was pregnant, previously, by her 
father-in-law, Napoleon, 

Joachim Murat, Aing of Naples, a most infa 
mous sanguinary villain: son of an Innkeeper 
at Cahors, in Provence ; himself originally a 
Postillion, then Scullion in the Prince of 
Condé’s kitchen at Chantilly. Married Caro- 
line Buonaparte. 

Stephanie de la Pagerie, Princess of Baden, Niete 
to the late Empress Josephine. a most aban- 
doned woman. Lived with the French Gene- 
tal, Boyer ; had a child by one of the Mame- 
lukes ; afterwards the Hereditary Prince of 
Baden was compelled to marry her, 
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GREAT OFFICERS OF STATE, 

Cambaceres, Duke of Parma, Arch-Chancellor 
of the Empire, a distioguished Republican 
during the first period of the Revolution, and 
the person who first proposed the Oath of 
Hatred to Royalty, after the murder of Louis 
XVI. 

Le Brun, Duke of Piacenza, Arch-Treasurer of 
the Empire, a distinguished Republican, but 
at present a man of good character. 

Talleyrand de Perigord, Prince of Benevento, 
Vice Arch-Chanceltor of State, formerly Bi- 
shop of Autun, aman of a very ancient and 
noble family, and of the most distinguished 
talents, but excessively avaricious. 

Fouché, Duke of Otranto, Governor of Rome, 
late Minister of Police: man of very consi- 
derable ablities, but lately disgraced by Buo- 
naparte, for resisting some of his absurd and 
cruel orders. 

Champazny, Duke of Cadore, Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, formerly a Lieutenant of the Navy: 
a man of good disposition, but slender abilities, 

Maret, Duke of Bassano, Secretary of State, 
son of a petty Apothecary: a man of very 
little talent or information. 

Cau aincourt, Duke of Vicenza, Grand Master of 
the Horse, descended from an ancient noble 
family of France: the officer who seized the 
Duke d’Enghien, and conduaged him to be 
murdered at Vincennes, whereche was shot in 
the presence of Buonaparte and his select 
friends, in the middle of the night. 

Duroc, Duke of Friuli, Grand Marshal of ihe 
Palace, a man of a most excellent character 
and disposition, though of small talents. He isa 
remarkably handsome man, and a great favou- 
rite of the Emperor. 

Savary, Duke of Rovige, Minister of Police, a 
most infamous villain: a common bravo, 
who, by Buonaparte’s orders, killed General 
Dessaix, who recovered the battle of Marengo, 
and afterwards kidnapped the whole Royal 
Family of Spain: the person whom Buona- 
parte employs in all his secret murders, such 
as Pichegru’s, Captain Wright's, &c. 

GREAT MILITARY OFFICERS. 
The Marshals of France. 

Marshal Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel, Vice- 
Constable of France, an officer of high rank 
in the ancient French service, of a noble 
family, and of the most distinguished military 
talents, who has been the chief supporter of 
Buonaparte, and to whom all his principal 
victories may be attributed. , 

Marshal Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
elected Crown Prince of Sweden, formerly 
a private soldier of the French Guards: a 
man of a good disposition, and never guilty 
of murder or robbery. Married Mademoiselle 
Clery, sister to the Queen of Spain. 

Marshal Massena, Prince of Essling, Duke of 
Rivoli, formerly a Serjeant in the King of 
Sardinia’s army, from which he deserted. A 
skilful enterprizing officer, of a good character 
and disposition, but very avaricious, 

Marshal Davoust, Prince ef Wagram, Duke of 
Averstadt, aman of infamous character; very 
cruel and very avaricious, 


Imperial Family of France, &c. 
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Marshal Augereau, Duke of Castiglione, a most 
infamous character: has been twice publicly 
whipped, burnt in the back, and sent to the 
Galles as a common Thief and Housebreaker. 
Has deserted from almost every service in 
Europe. He is insmensely rich, and considered 
as the greatest plunderer of any of the Marshals 

Marshal Moncev, Duke of Cornegliano, former- 
ly a Gentleman’s servant: a man of indifferent 
character, and no military talents. 

Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, has the 
reputation of being one of the most skilful Offie 
cers inthe French service. Formerly a common 
thief; then a private Soldier: Is excessively 
cruel and rapacious.—The Duchess of Dalma~- 
tia was a common prostitute, at Sohlingen, in 
Westphalia. 

Marshal Mortier, Duke of Treviso, was clerk to 
a Merchant at Dunkirk ; then Serjeant in the 
National Guards : he has no military charace 
ter, but he committed great depredations in 
Hanover.—The Duchess of Treviso is an Inn~ 
keeper’s daughter. 

Marshal Ney, Duke of Elchingen, originally an 
Ostler at a Livery-stable in Paris, from whence 
he stole two horses and ran away. He is still 
a robber, in every particular; but has the 
reputation of being an excellent officer.—The 
Duchess of Elchingen was debauched by Lu- 
cien Buonaparte, and is still libidinous. 

Marshal Bessieres, Duke of Istria, Commander 
of the Imperial Guard, is of an ancicut fa- 
mily, and before the Spanish war had an 

excellent character. 

Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, formerly @ 
Drummer in the old French service. Has the 
reputation of being a good officer, but ready 
for any kind of villainy. 

Marshal Lefevre, Duke of Dantzic, formerly 2 
Private Soldier in the old French service, after~ 
wards a most notorious robber. He is a man of 
the lowest and most brutal manners, but @ 
good officer. The Duchess of Dantzic was 
originally washerwoman to the Barracks at 
Strasburgh. 

Marshal Kellerman, Duke of Valmy, formerly 
an Officer in the old French service : a man 
of some military reputation, and of an indif- 
ferent character. 

Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, a gentle- 
man of a very ancient family: one of the best 
officers in France. He bears an excellent 
character. Married the daughter of M, Per- 
regaux, the great Banker at Paris. re 

Marshal Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, Was Origi« 
nally the Harlequin at his father’s little The- 
atre on the Boulevards at Paris: he has the 
reputation of being an enterprizing skalful Of- 
ficer, but is very cruel and rapacious. 

Marshal Macdona'd, is of Scotch descent, and 
was an Officer in the Irish Legion, before the 
Revolution. Is reckoned a very able officer, 
and bears an excellert character. . 

Marshal Perignon, a Gentleman of an ancient 
family, and an Officer of rank in the old service. 

Marshal Serrurier, also an officer of rank in the 
old French service. 

Brune, late Marshal of France, Originally a 
Journeyman Printer: a most infamous wretch, 
the identical person whe carried the head and 
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heart of the Prinecss Lamballe about the streets 
of Paris, in September 1792. He has been 
disgraced and imprisoned by Buonaparte, and 
in all probability has, leng since, been secretly 
murdered. 

Jourdan, late Marshal of France, a most dis- 
tinguished Officer, and of a good character. 
He has lately been disgraced by Buonaparte, 
and erased from the list of Marshals of France. 

General Junot, Duke of Abrantes, originally a 
Livery Servant, afterwards a Grenadier of the 
French Guards: a most sanguinary, cruel, 
and rapacious character, but a good officer. 

General Sebastiani, Count of the Empire, a 
Corsican by birth, and a relation of the Impe- 
rial Family > one of Buonaparte’s confidential 
favourites. A man of a blood-thirsty, cruel 
disposition, and frequently employed in secret 
and murdering expeditions. 

General Hulin, Count of the Empire, Gevernor 
of Paris, a man whose wife took in washing : 
leader of most of the massacres in Paris, 
since the Revolution: he has been a swindler, 
coiner, robber, and murderer. 

General Baraguay D'Uilliers, Count of the Em- 
pire, originally a Gentleman, but a very aban- 
doned character, He was employed as a spy, 
both by Robespierre and Buonaparte, and is 
a great favourite with the latter. 

General Loison, Count of the Empire, Governor 
of the Imperial Palace, son of a pettifog- 
ging Attorney: was guilty of murder and 
robbery before the Revolution. A most infa- 
mous character, but a good officer. 

General Rapp, Count of the Empire, First Aid- 
de-Camp to the Emperor, originally a Livery 
Servant, then a Private Soldier; but a man 
of good character and humane disposition, 

General Andreossi, Count of the Empire, de- 
scended from an ancient family: a man of 
considerabie talents and good dispcsition. 
neral Vandamme, Count of the Empire, Com- 
mandant of Boulogne, a most cruel sanguinary 
villain: was condemned to the gallies, for 
tobberry at Cassel, where he was born, but 
escaped : was cashiered by General Moreau, 
for his infamous character, but restored by 
Buonaparte, 

General Dupont, formerly school-fellow with 
Buonaparte at Brienne ; but at present dis- 
gtaced and imprisoned, for his surrender to 
the Spaniards, at Baylen, in May 1809. 


PRIVILEGES OF HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


' Iw page 319, of our present volume, we 
inserted Excerpta from Mr, Wynn's Argument 
on the Jurisdiction of the House of Commons 
to commit in Cases «f Breach of Privilege. — 
A new edition has been since published, with 
the addition of Sir William Williams’ notes 
of his speech, vindicating himself in opposi- 
tion to the celebrated prosecution instituted 
against him, in 1680, for the discharge of his 
Guty as Speaker of the Louse of Commons. 


Privileges of House of Common, 
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After stating proofs of the different facts 
in his case, viz. The order of the House, 
9th November 1630, that the informations 
of Dangerfield and others, should be perused 
and signed by the Speaker, and printed by 
such nea as he should nominate, and 
that Dangerfield should have the benefit re. 
sulting therefrom ; the printing of the in 
formation during the sitting of Parliament; 
Dangerfield’s ackvowledgement of his having 
received the emolument; the prosecution 
commenced by Sir Robert Sawyer, and the 
pleadings therein already mentioned. The 
notes proceed thus : 

‘© Aspersion—That I was in confederacy 
with King Charles the Second, to discover 
the secrets of the Com'ons, when in the 
Chaire, and approved by him upon such 
terms, concerted by Sir Richard Mason. 

4. Mr. Francis Charleton will prove 
how I was first thought upon to be Speaker, 
two days before the meeting of the Pazlia- 
ment, 21st October, 1680. 

*« T wasa stranger to it: he brought me 
the of it, and my answer 

3 en proposed by my Lord Russell, 
and unenimousips elected by the House. 

«© And next approved by the King. 

“2. Earl of Macclesfield will testifve, 
that I refused the Chiefe Justiceship of Ches- 
[~ter, because I would not be thought to do any 
thing that might seem to incline against the 
interest of the Com’ons in that trust. 

** 3, I neverhad any place in King Charles 
I}.’stime. I never sought any. 1 did not 
seek this. Ido appeal to all the members, 
if ever I meng’oned this to any person. 

** 4. I was but twice with K* Charles 
y* Second: the 3‘time I refused to ga wo 

im. 

*« 5. My reward is my prosecuc’on, fine, 
and two years defence of the Com’ons. 

is my glory I have left a record for 
the rights and freedome of Parlm®. In this 
proceeding posterity will ai me. 

** T look upon this as the glory and honor 


of myselfe and family. 
«© And submit it to the wisdome of this 
pone, to dispose of it as they shall thinke 
tt; 


te 

«* T have pleaded a plea, which shall de« 
fend itselfe to posterity. 

‘© I have been condemned illegally. I 
£38000. to crown, unjustly ag‘ law, 


have paid it for the Com'ons of 
nd. 

«« If I had betrayed all, or some of 
yt Com’ons ; 

«© If I had submitted to the informag’ion ; 

If I had tamely yielded and confessed ; 

** It had better been with my estate, 

«© But worse with my reputag’ion. 

‘« T value much more your rights and my 


own honor, than I do my estate. 
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«©The money I may recover againe, or 
not want; 

«¢ The dishonour had been irrecoverable. 

«¢ Tt is part of my honour, 

«© That 1 am thus exposed to my prosecu- 
tors, with the same violence, with the same 
toules, with the same assurance : 

« And if they had the same judges, I 
must expect the same 
tS NOt my business now 
to recriminate. 1 will not imitate Sir Robert 
Sawyer, in his method of defending him- 
selfe by reerimain’on. 

«« Consider, if y° 2 things objected to me 
were true: 

«1, That y* informag’on was printed by 
my order, after riseing of ye Parl’: 

“e Q. If Dangerfield has not bad the bene- 
fit of this inform’n : 

“© How (does) this availe Sir Robert 
Sawyer upon this record of the inform” ?» my 
plea and demurr on his p', and defend the 
judgm' given ag* y* priviledge and rights and 
ireedome of proceeding in Parliamt. 

« Let me be the vilest of men that sate 
in that chaire, doeth that mend Sir Rob‘. 
Sawyer’s case upon this judgm' ? 

‘© This is to justifye y° proceeding and 
judgm' of Court of King’s Bench y* 
Con'ons by a side wind. 

« This is to say, y* Com’ons could not 
order printing, and the Speaker ought not to 
obey them or their order. 

“This is to bring the priviledge of y* 
Com’ons into Question in West’ Hall, 

“© And to make those Courts judge of the 
Priviledges of Parl, and, consequently, 
af Parl, and to sett Lounds lo their pro- 
ceedings and Delates, and to make J¥est, 
Hall superior to 


ON THE QUESTION WHETHER THE ART OF 
PAINTING CAN TELL A STORY WITH 
EFPECT. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir, 

In a recent number of a respectable Re- 
tiew,* I find asserted in unqualified terms, 
the inability of the Art of Painting, to per- 
form that without which it ceases to be an 
art, and becomes mere imitative labour. I 
protest against suffering a liberal study to be 
sunk into that degraded condition, without a 
hearing ; and having for many years de- 
rived much enjoyment from this art, I am 
desirous of repaying some of my obligations, 
by vindicating what L deem an important 
part of its powers. ‘The critic says, 

“* Painting and sculpture, say the assertors 
of this strange doctrine, far exceed poetry in 


* Eclectic Review for October. 
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the power of ¢elling a story with effect. Now, 
even if this were the case, they could only tell 
a story in part: they must confine themselves 
to one special moment of the transaction, and 
leave the connecting and explanatory details 
to the inquiry or the memory of the spectator. 
But they are so far from being able to tell a 
story, even inpart, that cannoé tell it at 
all. The story of Laocoon and his sons, for 
instance, in Virgil, is a tale of exquisite 
beauty and effect. We sympathise with the 
father, we venerate the priest, and we admire 
the intrepid patriot : we enter into the mys-~ 
tery of the scene : we mourn the inevitable 
fate of «* ‘Troy divine,” or we hail the future 
triumph of the Greeks : we see the interposing 
hand of the deity ; and shudder at the terri- 
ble vengeance of Minerva. But if we lose 
sight of Virgil, and look only at the seuly« 
ture, the interest of the scene is gone ;—we 
see only three naked figures, probably father 
and sons, struggling im the tightening folds 
of serpents. Again, if we refer to the subject 
of the celebrated picture of ‘Timanthes, no 
thing can be more impressive. ‘The calm, 
stern steadiness of the sacrificer, the resignae 
tion of the innocent Iphigenia, the sympa- 
thizing solfry, the griefof Menelaus, and 
the veiled ugony of Agamemnon,—all come 
bine to form a most interesting and expressive 
groupe. But suppress your previous know 
ledge of the subject, and the charm is dese 
troyed : and you see nothing but a female, 
innocent or guilty, probably the latter, either 
about to be offered an expiatory victim, 
or to be punished as the immediate object of 
divine vengeance. "The grief of Menelaus is 
distinctly marked; bot what is the situes 
tion, and whatthe feelings of the chieftain 
who has folded his robe round his head? Is 
it remorse, horror, rage, or sorrow that he is 
so anxious to conceal? It is plain that the 
picture affords no solution of these difficul+ 
ties; and we must, therefore, of necessity, 
apply to other sources of information. It Is 
to no purpose to say, that we are to incluce 
the previous knowledge of the subject ; for 
the question in debate, is, whether painting 
can or cannot a story ; and if we must 
suppose the tale already told before the picture 
can be understood, it is evident that the pice 
ture alone cannot tell it.” 

The fallacy of this reasoning and of these 
inferences lies in canvassing subjects derived 
Srom poetry—in that case, certainly, an ac- 

uaintance with the incidents described - 
the first original, is necessary to a reeegnition 
of the same incidents repeated, though ander 
another form, in the second original, And 
this observation would be equally applicable, 
to a poem derived from a picture, were it 
under consideration, for no poem can call up 
the forms of things so powerfully in the 
mind of a stranger to the original, as they ° 
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will be recollected by one who has contem- 
plaied the picture. The same must be 
admitted as to historical composition: the 
historian describes ;—the painter is bound by 
his description: the narration authoritatively 
controuls the representation. Why then re- 
proach the art for maintaining that conformi- 
ty which is its bounden duty, and which in 
its very nature requires for the adequate un- 
derstanding of the subject, an acquaintance 
witb the primary authority, of which were 
it independent it must be deemed a fancy 
subject, not historical. But, let the painter 
draw in the first instanee from general 
nature: let him delineate real life seen by 
himself, let him conceive his own story, and 
then he wil! tell it as well as any poet or 
historian, whoever he be; and in some in- 
stances he will convey his ideas with greater 
force and certainty, and with abundantly more 
lasting eflect on the memory. 

To bring this subject to a fair and proper 
test, it should be tried by instances selected 
from modern times, not from the days of 
antiquity ; and representing manners of life 
with which we are familiar, not incidents of 
Grecian history or foreign fable. On the 
Jatter only the learned can judge, to say the 
most; on the former the verdict of any com- 
mon or cursory spectator is equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that of the most studious bookworm. 
In short, as the question is removed from 
one involving knowledge, to one requiring | 
the habit of observation only, it will follow, | 
that whoever has exercised this habit on | 
general nature and life at large, is able | 
to determine whether a painter has so re- 
lated a fact as to revive distinctly, intelligibly, | 
in his mind, a succession of ideas according ; 
with his personal observation ; combine’ | 
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these difficulties are not insuperable may be 
deduced from the celebrated composition of 
Mr. West, ‘* the death of General Wolfe.” 
—But this general subject includes a variety 
of particulars. In the first place the painter 
states that the combat is between the Freach 
and English troops, by their different in- 
signia: that the English have obtained the 
victory, we learn froin the flight of the 
French troops, the pursuit of their oppo- 
nents, and the English messenger in the act 
of huzzaing, bringing off as a iropiy the 
enemy’s colours to present to his general, 
This success is announced to the dying gene- 
ral by a near attendant who catches the mean- 
ing of these huzzas, and points to the 
speedily advancing messenger. That the of- 
ficer dying is the general, without remarking 
his distinguishing uniform, we infer from 
the attention paid him and the anxiety of the 
various soldiers, officers, &«G surrounding 
him: that he had taken part in the ac- 
tion, appears from the musquet lying near 
him ; that he had been wounded in the wrist, 
—from the handkerchief tyed around his 
hand; that he has received another, a mortal 
wound in his body,—from the attentions’ of 
those supporting him; that he dies satisfied 
we see iv his attitude, and especially in the 
air of his head; and that the informatiou 
of the victory is the cause of that satisfaction, 
is evinced by the whole tenor of the subject. 
That the action has taken place near a town, 
is marked by the steeple of a church ; on the 
banks of a navigable river; by the ships, the 
boats conveying troops, &c. and that the heights 
are extremely difficult of access, is shewn by the 
labour required to haul up a piece of cannon. 
In what part of the world did this event 
happen?—in North America; for to this 


into one story. An Englishman, for instance, | fact the figure of the North American In- 
should be tried by an English subject: to | dian chief on the fore-ground, bears decided 
set before him a classical one, is no fair ex- | testimony; since to that country his ap- 
periment. As well might we desire an un-: pearance is exclusively appropriate. ‘The 
learned person to read a Greek book, as to) date of the action it is true is omitted ; yet 
understand a Greck picture: will he not} the time is marked within a little, more o1 


equally require a érans/alion ? 

That genius rather than skill is necessary to | 
the felling a story with effect, may readily | 
be allowed ; and genius manifesting itself by | 
the power of consideration; by extent and 
accuracy of thought. Not those composi- 
tions that are of every day currency, can be 
deemed instances of this talent: research, re- 
flection, after-thought enriching original con- 
ception, refinement, finishing, must be add- 
ed, in short, the subject must be studied. But 
that by means.of study the effect in question 
may be accomplished, I think is demonstrable 
from) unquestionable examples. 

The events of a day, are as much a ‘ story 


to be told,” as any other : and those of a day 
of battle, are as difficult to be told in picture 
as they are in poetry. Nevertheless, that 


less, by the dresses; the names of the city, 
of the river, of the heights, are omitted : 
and 4 believe these are the only omissions, ne- 
cessary to fix the subject: unless the names 
of the generals, the officers, the surgeon, 
&e. may also be required: but hundreds of 
spectators who never knew those particulars 
have fully comprehended and felt this story : 
they—I speak of the lower class of our popus 
lace—sympathise with the dying General :— 
the story is therefore well told. 

A poem is thought nothing the worse of, 
for being divided into books ; why may nota 
series of pictures be contemplated under this 
distinction ?—and if so, what can be better 
told than the story of the Progress of an 
Election, by Hogarth, in four plates? That 
in Hogarth’s time grosser scenes were dise 
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played on such constitutional occasions than 
are witnessed by the present immaculate 
days might be matter of fact, yet that some 
sli.ht itelligence on incidents connected 
with contested elections in the last century, 
has been handed down by wadition, suth- 
cient for our understanding the subject, will 
robably be granted without demanding proof. 
| select this series, partly because it is ana 
logous to the nature of a m founded on 
faci, but completed by imagination: the 
basis is ruth, while the accessories are fancy. 
Partly too, because it admits of inforination 
derived from contingencies, as writing, Xe. by 
which dates, places, and things are marked 
with precision ; and partly because it occu- 
pies the poetical period of about forty days, 
which has the sanction of Aristotle, &c. 

The first plate is, the introductory ‘* En- 
tertainment:” comprizing gluttony,—intoxi- 
cation, —bribery,—atiack and defence of the 
opposing partes, &c. &e. which divide the 
ancient and loyal borough of Guzzledown ; 
—no other could be supposed to endure such 
irregularities: — the time when, is partly 
marked by the inscription ‘ no Jews ;” and 
“vive us our eleven days:” but is more de- 
cidedly fixed by thé “ attack of Porto Bello,” 
in the second plate: and the eutting down 
the sign of the crown at the Excise Office. 
As to the principal subject of this plate 
the Canvassing for Votes by putting money 
into both hands of the countryman, the 
seleciing of presents for the ladics, and the 
allegorical pictures of a stream of gold—they 
fad gold in those days!—flowing from the 
treasury window, directed by unseen hands, 
and the dispersion of this by Panch; no 
illustration can render them clearer. The 
third subject ‘* the Poll,’ with the different 
state of mind of the returning officers who 
are in Opposite interests, speaks for itself: 
so does the ** Chaiting’” of the suceessful 
candidate, and the triumph of true blue,” 
which terminates the series. ———_— 

On this subject, then, I challenge poetry 
to comprehend within a space, requiring no 
longer time to understand the relation than 
these representations da, a story so well told ; 
including abundance of wit; allusions so 
strongly, and critically marked ; personalities 
so obvious in their day ; with sa much gene- 
al satire, poignant, intelligible, and interest- 
ing to posterity. ‘There is, however, a defect 
in the conception and conduct of these pieces: 
the hero,—the candidate—is not the same 
throughout. 

This error is rectified, completely, in the 
** Marriage Alamode,” by the same artist. 

his series comprizes an action, which in- 
cludes about five to seven years ; yet the story 
is extremely well told, the incidents are so 
strongly linked together, that to separate them 
is impossible, and we the time a single 


Can the Art of Painting tell a Story with Effect ? 
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year, they could not be more intimately come 
ined, 

The first plate marks the unpromising union 
of haughty birth, and upstart wealth. On their 
introduction to us, we find that the characters 
consist of a young lord, of high blood, but 
unsound constituuon, marked by a patch on 
his neck; who admires himself exclusively 
in the glass, and turning from his deserted 
bride leaves her to the solicitations of one of 
ithe counsel employed in completing the mare 
riage settlements, 

The second plate shews the domestic aliena- 
tion of the unhappy pair, and hints at his 
lordship’s filicit amours. ‘The third plate 
plains the effects of his wanderings still move 
strongly ; the fourth plate shews that the lady 
is become a mother, by her child’s coral 
hanging from her arm ; yet she listens to the 
seductions of the counsel, of whom she has 
never lost sight ; for his picture hangs up in 
her apartment. He invites her to a mas 
querade, and never was an incident more 
happily told than this, by means of the re- 
yresentation of such an assembly on a screen.” 
[hat screens so ornamented were in fashion 
formerly, we know ; anda few yet remain. 
As they are extremely rare, 1 had doubted on 
the easy and natura/ introduction and applica- 
tion of this incident, till I] met with a similar 
subject painted on a screen, apparently of 
Dutch performance. ‘The death of the hero, 
in the fifth plate ; immediately after the 
masquerade, in a house of ill fame; in 
consequence of a duel, and by the hands 
of the counsellor is extremely well told. The 
matk on his neck identifies his person; not~ 
withstanding the difference visible in his figure 
by increase of years; and the still greater 
difference occasioned by the pangs of prema 
dissolution. 

That Counsellor Silvertongue has met with 
his deserts, we learn from his dying speech 
in the sixth plate. The effect his execution 
has had on the lady, appears in ber expiring 
state, and the phial of laudanum explains 
the means of her suicide; the endeavour cf£ 
the rickety child about four or five years ol¢, 
to obtain one more kiss, as a Jast farewell, 
marks his mother, while it is one of the 
strongest indications possible, of the here- 
ditary descent of infirmity and the prolonged 
effects of this unhappy marriage. That 
this lady is the same as we have before 
seen, is clear, from her father being the 
same alderman whom we saw before: and 
that he is an alderman, requires no further 
knowledge in the spectator than that a gold 
chain is worn, by persons in that office. 
Thus the action in this series of pictures 
is one: it is complete: nothing can be 
added to it. To enlarge on the acces- 
sories (in poetry the episodes) would be 
easy. inconvenient, on account of the 
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space this letter would occupy in your pages. 
Ji may be said, that the painter includes in 
his history a period of time from William 
the Conqueror, to one generation afier the 
death of his principal characters ; as Homer in- 
cludes eventslong previous to the siege of Troy. 

Now I defy any writer to comprise in a 
poem that may he perused in equal time, 
with these pictures ;—I might say in double 
the time, the same connection of events ; 
the same episodes, the same descriptions 
of manners, dresses, furniture, fashions, 
follies, and characters. Let poetry announce 
a descent from the Norman William, 
with equal expression as that in the self-im- 
portant nobleman. Let poetry distinguish 
equally a later ancestor of this family, by 
a portrait of a warrior in the character of 
Jupiter, and describe the flatter which pre- 
vails throughout that profoundly thought = 
ture. Let poetry describe the flying ball 
issuing from the cannon’s mouth ; the comet; 
the winds blowing contrary ways; the rib- 
bands and orders; the great wig; the thun- 
derbolts ; the velvet mantle ; the point laces, 
&c. &e.—not forgetting the ridicule intended 
oa Rigaud the famous French portrait-painter. 
‘To execute this task in a narrow compass, 
will exereise the utmost dexterity of the most 
practiced poet, 

Was ever any complaint made by the 
most unlettered spectator, that this story was 
ill told, or not told at all? Did the nobility, 
whose order and class it implicates, aflect not 
to comprehend it? It has been read by 
thousands of person of all ranks and descrip- 
tions, of every possible variety of intellect— 
Who ever complained of the obscurity of the 
general facts? Who ever charged the painter 
with failing in what he undertook ? and 
what did he undertake, but éo fel/ the story 
of an ill consorted marriage? Since then the 
public understand it, it is well told, 

But I forbear: I have purposely chosen 
these instances from the works of a deceased 
artist, that I may give no offence, nor do 
any detriment to present professors. The 
question is not whether any living artist 

sesses this power; but whether it be 
justly claimed by the art itself: whether 
painting, in any department, is able to tell a 
story af a/l which it has undertaken to treat. 
This I have answered in the affirmative ; and 
have adduced my proofs from instances 
well known and hig ly popular among us 
What has been done by one artist may be done 
by another, and I am certain, that I could 
point out several professors now living, who 
would by their productions justify my no- 
mination. But in truth, art is a tender 
plant; and when the storms of war assail it, 
it shrinks, and decays. That it may not to- 
tally die, after having produced fruit, both 
hopeful and gratifying, is the sincere and 
earnest wish of—Your's, Ke, Y. 
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COMBINATIONS 
DETRIMENTAL TO TRADE AND COMMERCE, 


Combination among workmen tends to cramp 
trade instead of extending it, and totally to stop 
all exertions in commerce, every time those 
who combine think proper to harass their em- 
ployers; and, in proportion as their de- 
mands are granted, so in proportion does it 
contribute to dam up the natural course of 
business, which otherwise would flow without 
interruption,—Literary Panorama, Vol. I. p, 
1067. 

The following circumstance oceurred at the 
last session at the Old Bailey. 


Four journeymen printers, named Geldart, 
Adams, Little, and Bradby, lately belonging 
to the Day newspaper, being put to the bar, 
to stand their trial for a conspiracy to induce 
the journeymen at The 7'imes office to raise 
their wages ; Mr. Knapp, as Counsel for them. 
rose to move that their recognizances should 
be respited sine die. He was aware tivat this 
was an extraordinary application ; but still, 
he hoped, under the circumstances of the 
case, the court might be induced to grant it. 
The prosecutors were influenced by no pri« 
vate or personal feeling—they stood forward 
merely for the purposes of paiblie justice and 
public protection. It was the crime, and not 
the defendants, which they prosecuted. An 
acknowledgment of the offence, a penitence 
for its commission, and a suitable warning to 
all who might be similarly inclined in future, 
was all that they desired. This the defend. 
ants were ready to accede to ;—they confessed 
their offence ; they deeply lamented its coin- 
mission ; they gratefully acknowledged the 
lenity of the prosecutors who accepted their 
repentance ; and promised by their future 
humble and honest industry, to atone for their 
past misconduct. They would have pleaded 
guilty ; but, as his Lordship was aware, the 
consequences of a conviction, in a prosecus 
tion of the nature of the present, were the 
forfeiture by the defendants of all their civil 
rights. Under these cireumstances, the pro- 
secutors, the proprietors of The Times news- 
yaper, were inclined to forgiveness ; and he 

oped his Lordship would consider the ends 
of public justice satisfied, and consent to the 
indefinite respite of the recognizance. 

Mr. Alley, as Counsel for the prosecution, 
said, he hat been instructed by the proseeutors 
to accede to the application. were ins 
that the 


The 
duced to this lenity from the belief 
men now at the bar had been misled by 


others. There had been another indictment 
preferred against several other printers, whose 
trials could not come on till next session. In 
corvne sean of the contrition of the present 
defendants, however, the prosecutors were 


content, with the acquiescence of his Lord- 
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ship, to forego the prosecution ; he should 
have expected the defendants to have pleaded 
guilty, if he were not aware of the very dread- 
{ul consequences that would attach on the de- 
fendants by the judgment in such a case ; he 
therefore, joined in the petition of his learn- 
ed friend, and hoped the lenity which was 
extended would have the proper effect. 

Mr. Commen Serjeant enquired whether 
or not the defendants had returned to their 
work at the old wages. 

Mr. Alley said, that he believed they had. 

Mr. Common Serjeant — “* Even under 
these circumstances, in a case so dangerous 
ond detrimental to the public as such a con- 
spiracy is, I shall consent to no ill-timed and 
ill-deserved indulgence. I will take the word 
of no prosecutor, however respectable—and 
most respectable the present prosecutors are— 
gs to the contrition of men arraigned for such 
acrime. [tis acrime which involves the 
best interests of a commercial city, and en- 
dangers the prosperity of the country at large : 
acrime which aims at our trade, our com- 
merce, Our most vital concerns ; and which, 
unless speedily and severely punished, must 
conclude in their final overthrow. I therefore, 
most assuredly, will not consent to the inde- 
finite respite of this recognizance.—If the 
crime has been committed, an example must 
be made. Since, however, it is but justice 
that that example should be made of the 
most guilty, 1 shall consent to respite the 
recognizance till the next session, when the 
trial of the ringleaders must take place. If 
they are found guilty, justice may be satisfied 
by ‘heir punishment ; and the court may in 
that case ultimately accept the contrition of 
the present misled defendants. But if those 
who are now considered the ringleaders should 
prove innocent, then certainly, the present 
defendants shall be tried ; and, if convicted, 
visited with the severest penalties of the law, 
The crime of which you are indicted is of a 
worse description than many kinds of felony. 
What! in the present state of society, when 
the journeymen of this metropolis are wal- 
ion luxury, and mis-spending three 
days out of the six in idleness and dissipation, 
is it to be endured, that they are to conspire 
together, in order to wali their masters to 
levy upon the public the tax of their increasing 
extravagant expenditure? The prisoners 
know best, whether or not, they have com- 
mitted the offence: if they have, and none 
others are convicted, the heavy punishment 
must fall next session upon thein, though less 
guilty, perhaps, than many who may remain 
undiscovered, Since, in consequence of the 
lenity of the prosecutors, neither defence nor 
prnecention may now be adequately prepared, 

consent to a respite till next session ; but it 
shall not be farther extended to the present 
pusoners, unless, at a future time, the others 


Sword Fish, Thresher, and Whale. 
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are found guilty; nor even then, unless it 
is most solemnly proved to the court that the 
crime is at an end.—Go then, prisoners, go 
among your fellow-workmen—suffer them not 
to make you the ’scape-goats of their guilt ; 
tell them that your safety is involved in their 
good conduct—conjure them to commence no 
new conspiracy, and to discontinue the old 
one—beg it of them, if they would wish to 
save you from the severest penalties. —Every 
man should have the fruit of honest industry. 
‘« The labourer is werthy of hishire ;"—but 
let him beware lest he tarn from Industry 
to Crime, and receive from the law, the only 
wages which he merits—punishment.” 


OF the dangerous effects of such combi- 
nations on our trade, and on the liberty of 
the press, compare Panorama, Vol Il. p. 
638 to 639, in the cases of the calico and 
letter-press printers, in April and May 1807. 
We likewise refer our readers to the excellent 
observations made on this subject, by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 
their Report on the State of the Woollen 
Manufacture, which will be found in the 
first volume of our work, p. 11g to 135, 
with * Regulations and System of Appren- 
ticeship,” in page 1060 of the same volume, 


SWORD FISH, THRESHER, AND WHALE. 


Extract from the Log-Book of the Sarah 
Millner, Captain Cracklow, of Kingston, 
Jamaica, on a Voyage from thence to 
Baltimore. September 9, 1809. 


A perfectly calm and smooth sea, out 
three days. At 5 P.M. a breeze sprang up, 
At 12 o'clock in the night, a remarkable oc 
currence took place—we felt the vessel to re~ 
ceive a severe and sudden shock, which as« 
tonished all hands, and for which we were 
at a loss to account. Some time having 
elapsed in various surmises, the mate discover- 
ed that a large sword fish had struck us, which 
was unable to extricate itself, being fastened 
in the timbers—the vessel sprang a moderate 
leak immediately. Length of the fish, 25 
feet, and seven feet round by computation, 
and remained fastened to the vessel six or seven 
hours, when he broke off, apparently dead 
—breeze seven knots—lat. 18 deg. 30 min. 


I do certify, that the above extract is core 
rect, and the facts stated therein are true, 
Nathaniel J. Cracklow, 

Captain of the schooner, Sarah Millner. 

When the schooner arrived here she was 

hove down and examined, and the sword was 

found about three feet fromy the keel, as here- 
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tofore stated by Mr. Badger, it having run 
in rather an oblique direction. 1 have been 
thus particular, in order to place the possi- 
bility of imposition bevond a doubt. 
Baltimore, 15th November, 1809. 

This incident is not without precedent. 
Roggewein in his voyage in the South Sea, 
mentions such an attack on a ship under his 
command, by a sword-fish : and in the Bri- 
tish Museum, is preserved a portion of a 
ship timber, in which the horn of a sea-ani- 
mal by which it was struck, still remains ; 
the piece having been cut out purposely when 
the vessel was taken into dock, 


Mr. Gray, the author of “ Letiers from 
Canada,” noticed in Panorama, Vol. VII. 
page 1133, had an opportunity of witness- 
ing a most extraordinary conflict, which fre- 

uently oceurs in the river St. Lawrence. 

e thresher, a species of flat fish about 
twenty feet in length, called by the Cana- 
dians Un Fleau, whose back is black and 
belly white, assisted by the sword-fish, attacks 
the whale, and contrives by superior address 
to elude the vengeance of his vast adversary, 
and at length to Til him, Mr. Gray illus- 
trates this fact by giving an instance of the 
amazing force with which the sword-fish 
strikes when exasperated : the Pennsylvania 
Packet was taken into dock to discover the 
gause of aleak, in Philadelphia, in 1806, 
when the carpenters found part of the beak of 
one of these fisli had penetrated the copper 
Sheathing, splintered a plank, and had 
reached the inner planks or cieling; fortu- 
nately the fish could not disengage the sword, 
which remained broken off, or the vessel 
must have sunk. 
~ The manner adopted by these daring as- 
saiJants is extremely sagacious, and shews, 
that though man alone is endowed with 
reason, other creatures have a something near- 
ly approaching that noble faculty. The sword- 
fish remains at a convenient depth for his 
operations, below the whale, and darts with 
all its force at the huge mass above ; the lat- 
ter immediately rises to the surface, where 
the thresher waits, and, raising the greater 
portion ef his body out of the water, the 
tail is seen in violent motion, flapping the 
back of the whale, who, terrified, escapes 
from his sooner head foremost, but, at the 
same time, striking tremendous blows with 
his own tail, one of which would destroy the 
fogitive thresher, did he not kecp aloof, till 
another wound from his assistant, or the want 
of air, induces the whale to rise again. ‘* It 
is impossible,” says Mr. G. ** to conccive 
any thing more desperate than the conflict 
sppeared tobe. ‘To see the tremendous ani- 


Of the Climate of the Spanish Main, ty Lord Collingwood. 
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mals in contact, part of both raised liigh out 
the water at the same time, the black back 
and immense head of the whale, contrasted 
with the long white and black tail of the 
thresher, in constant action, literally thresh. 
ing the whale most unmercifully ; every blow 
resounding like the noise of a cannon : feel. 
ing the blows, and galled on all sides by 
creatures he might well despise, he flounces 
about, blowing, and making a tremendous 
noise, dashing the water to a_ prodigious 
height, occasioning a sort of local storm.” 


PESTILENTIAL EFFECTS OF THE CLIMATS 
OF THE SPANISH MAIN, FROM A PAPER 
WRITTEN BY LORD COLLINGWOOD, 


The Hinchinbroke was in the spring of 
1780, employed on an expedition to the Spa. 
nish main, where it was proposed, by the 
River San Juan, and the Lakes Nicaragua 
and Leon, to pass by a navigation of boats 
into the South Sea. ‘The plan was formed 
without a sufficient knowledge of the coun. 
try, which presented difficulties that were 
not to be surmounted by human skill or per. 
severance. ‘The river was diflicult to proceed 
on from the rapidity of the current, and the 
several falls over the rocks, which intercepted 
the navigation : and the climate was deadly ; 
no constitution could resist its effects. : 


At the port of San Juan I joined the 
Hinchinbroke, and succeeded Lord Nelson, 
who was promoted toa larger ship: but he 
had received the infection of the climate 
before he went from the port, and bad a 
fever from which he could aot recover un- 
til he quitted his ship, and went to Eng. 
land: my constitution resisted many attacks, 
and I survived most of my ship's company, 
having buried in four mouths 180 of the 200 
which composed it. Mine was not a singu- 
lar case, all the ships that were as long there 
suffered in the same degree : the transports’ 
men all died, and some of the ships having 
none left to take care of them, sunk in the 
harbour ; but transport ships were pot waut- 
ed, for the troops they brought were no 
more ; they had failen, not by the hand of an 
enemy, but sunk under the contagion of the 
climate.” 

For a still more striking account of the 
rapid mortality incident to some parts of Spa- 
nish America, compare Panorama, Vol. lV. 
P- 999- 

We the rather recall these facts to the pub- 
lic, as events on that Continent, may indace 
adventurous Britons to attempt to visit it, and 
form connections in different parts of it, 
** without a sufficient knowledge of the 
country," as Lord Collingwood expresses it. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuar. VII. Distillation Prevention Bill— 
His Majesty's Answer to the City of London— 
Motion of Censure—Assistance to Spain—Lord 
Wellington's Pension —Places in Reversion, 

House or Loros, Fripay, Marcu 2. 
Corn Distillation Prevention Bill. 

The house in a committee : 

The Earl of Hardwicke moved that the duration 
of the bill be limited to three months. 

The house divided, Contents....18———Non- 
Contents 21. 

His Majesty's Answer to the City of Eondon. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne moved, that the 
narrative of the Earl of Chatham be read. 

The Marquis then observed, that he had from 
time to time postponed his motion under the hope 
of seeing a noble Eas] (Chatham) in his place ; in 
that expectation he was sorry to find himself disap- 
pointed. He was anxious to know from minis- 
ters, whether they were or were not acquainted 
with the opinions of the general, a minister of 
state, at the time they advised their sovereign to 
give that answer to the City of London, which 
states that his Majesty had not judged it expedient, 
to institute any inquiry into the conduct either of 
the military or naval commanders on that cone 
joint service. Were ministers, at that time, ac- 
tually in the dark with respect to the causes to 
which the noble Earl ascribes his failure ? Did 
they know nothing of the imputations cast, in 
that narrative, on the conduct of the navy, res- 
pecting which the slightest reproach, requires an 
immediate investigation? The noble Marquis 
then adverted to the reproof given to the City of 
London, in answer to their petition on the Con- 
vention of Cintra; and pointedly censured minis- 
ters for their disgracefal quarrels, concealment, 
contempt, and mutual distrust ; and making use 
of the king’s name to cover their errors. His 
lordship moved an address praying his Majesty to 
inform the house who advised the answer, deliver- 
ed by his Majesty to the petition and address of 
the City of London, praying for inquiry into the 
causes of the failure of the expedition to Walche- 


n. 

The Earl of Liverpool said he had no difficulty 
whatever in declaring for himself and his Majesty’s 
other confidential servants, that they had all (ex- 
cept the Earl of Chatham who had not attended 
the meeting) concurred in advising the answer to 
the City of London; and under the circumstances, 
and with all the knowledge he now had of the 
whole transaction, he should not shrink from 
Riving the same advice again. The expedi- 
tion had certainly not succeeded in the great ob- 
ject, the atrack on Antwerp; but it had tailed not 
from any error or misconception in the original 
plan, nor from faults in the execution ; not from 
Want of talent or will, in those entrusted with 
the execution of it, but from the operations « f the 
elements ; from changes of wind and weather, 
over which we had no controul. Governnient 
blamed ngither commander; both had done their 
duty. The noble Lord deprecated the principle of 
Msututing courts martial, or courts of inquiry, 


Parliamentary History. 
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cient grounds for so doing. He observed that the 
conclusion of his Majesty’s answer had been 
omitted, which mentioned the probability of par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The Earl of Rosslyn argued, that it was the du- 
ty of ministers to have called on the commanders 
in chief of both services, for reports of the oc- 
currences in their respective departments ; these 
reports, if amy difference should appear in’ the 
statements, would form the subject of particular 
inquiry. The noble Lord justified Lord Chat. 
ham’s conduct, as commander in chief; attribut- 
ing the failure to the mismanagement of ministers. 
He censured the admiralty for giving publicity 
private dispatches, (Sir R. Strachan’s of Aug. 
which led to unjust abuse of Lord Chatham. 

Lord Mulgrave explained the mistake ; it origi- 
nated in a premature report made to Sir Richard 
Strachan, 

Lord Rosslyn observed, that this explanation 
powerlully supported the charge of negligence, 
brought against ministers. He disclaimed every 
idea of casting any imputatjon on Sir R. Strachan, 
whom he considered as an ornament to his profes- 
sion, and was convinced that he, his officers, and 
seamen bad done every thing in their power, He 
was satisfied that nothing in Loid Chatham’s nar- 
Tative was Meant to convey a contrary insinuation, 

Lord Holland thought it essential, with a view 
to future proceedings, that notwithstanding the 
avowal of the noble Secretary, their address should 
be presented to his Majesty; that they should be 
told by himself, who had been his advisers in the 
answer given to the City of London. The clan- 
destine communication of the narrative now on 
the table, was a demonstrative proof of that secret 
influence which had so long been complained of, 
and so often controverted. The disrespect shew 
to the citizens of London, by denying them access 
to his Majesty, involved an infringement on the 
right of petitioning. 

The Earl of Westmoreland defended ministers ; 
and reflected on the weakness and incapacity of 
their predecessors. 

Earl Grey could not take upon himself the of- 
fice of answering inapplicable arguments, or 
pointless sarcasms. The nobie Lord might hence- 
forth enjoy his harmless hints, and sport his inno- 
cent invective, with the most perfect security. 
His Lordship then took an able view of the subject 
under discussion. 

Lord Mulgrave detended the conduct of the ad- 
miralty : admitted that had he been aware of the 
narrative so ofteo alluded to, he would have called 
on Sir R. Strachan for his statement: and felt 
himself bound to defend the concuct of the gal 
lant admiral. 

Lord Darnley deprecated the want of concert 
betwixt the members of the cabinet, and declared 
that the country could only be saved by the re- 
moval of the present obstinate, and imbecile ac- 
ministration, 

Lord Grenville was glad to hear the noble Ford 
(Mulgrave) avow, that if he bad apprehended 
the narrative was in existence, fe should not 
have advised tne answer given to the address of 
the City of London. If the members. of the 
cabinet had been aware of this circumstance, of 
charges preferred by a commander in chiet of a 
conjoint service, against a particular seivice, he 
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was convinced they could not have a/lvised his ; 
Majesty to answer that no inquiry was necessary. 
It appeared by the information of a noble Earl 
(Rosslyn) who had served on the expedition, that 
ministers in fact advised the answer before they 
knew all the circumstances of this case. [lis | 
fordship examined the whole proceedings, and | 
argued that théy afforded abundant grounds of 
military inquiry, He strongly censured the con- 
duct of ministers, and the system of favoritism. 
Such a system he should condemn in all cases; 
as rendering it impossible for any set of men, 
Possessing the nominal powers of office, to dis- 
charge their duties either with credit to themselves, 
or advantage to their country: he had only to 
express his regret that any set of men could be 
found, to countenance such a system. 

The house divided : 

Contents present....41—Proxies ..49— 90 

Non-Contents do. ..70—Proxies .. 66—136 

House of Commons, Friday, March 2. 

General Ferguson presented a petition from 
the bleachers of linen and cotton in the county of 
Fife ; praying to be allowed the same drawback 
as allowed ia Ireland, on impor.ation of bleaching 
materials, 

Motion of Censure. 

Mr. Whitbread said it was just seven days since 
he had the honour to address the house, on the 
subject of a paper, or papers, of which there 
was great reason to believe an improper and un- 
constitutional use had been mace. To theimmor- 
tal honour of the house they had decided on that 
occasion, not only that the house had aright, but 
that it was incumbent on them to call for those 
papers. On the answer returned to that address, 
he felt it his duty to found the resolutions, which 
he should propose : said Mr. Whitbread, ‘‘ we all 
know that John Earl of Chatham did, in an un- 
constitutional manner, take bis minutes and pa- 
pers to the king, and has thereby committed a 
great offence against the constitution, and it be- 
comes the duty of the house to shew its sense of 
such proceedings.” When the house considered 
the difference between what had been said by thc 
noble lord Feb. 27, and his evideace on Feb. 23, 
had he been an ordinary witness, the house would 
have felt their way at once ; ‘but being a peer of 
the realm it was not by ordinary proceedings the 
house could express their sense of his conduct. 
Eord Chatham, without communicating his in- 
tention to any of his colleagues in office, on 
the 15th January delivered into his Majesty’s 
hands a narrative of the proceedings in the expe- 
dition to the Scheldt. This narrative remained in 
his majesty’s possession till February 14; Fe- 
bruary 7, however, he desired to withdraw it, 
in order to make alterations. On the 14th Feb. 
it was again tendered to his majesty, who order- 
ed it to be given to the secretary of state. In this 
narrative, the character of Sir Richard Strachan 
might be differently spoken of, from what it had 
been in that of the 15th January: for the noble 
lord acknowledged that a certain opinion had been 
taken out, but refused to mention what that opi- 
nion was. Was not this, said Mr. W., an uncon- 
stitutional proceeding, that might lead to the 
most serious and injurious consequences? The 
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that ever graced the councils of this country ; the 
great William Pitt, father of this very noble lord 
who was now the subject of the present questioy; 
a man universally considered and called the first 
commoner in the kingdom, till he dwind!ed intg 
the Earl of Chatham :—how was he hurried fiom 
the councils of his sovereign? That great man 
told us, thatit was the result of secret influence, 
and that there was a power behind the throne, 
greater than the throne itself. It was extraordi. 
nary that, at the present moment, we should 
find the son of that very man, a secret adviser of 
the crown. 

What Lord Chatham had done, tended most 
directly to introduce discord between the navy and 
the army. When he knew that no inquiry was 
intended, as appears from the answer of ministers 
to the City of London: three days before par. 
liament met, this same noble lord darkly, secret. 
ly, and unconstitutionally, took advantage of 
his situation as a cabinet minister and privy coun. 
sellor, to stab the constitution, and the character 
of Sir Richard Strachan, by privately delivering 
into his majesty’s hands a narrative, in which 
the name of Sir Richard Strachan is alluded to 
twelve different times :—hoped the house would 
put astop to such secret, dark, and unconstitu- 
tional proceedings. ‘The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded a most forcible and animated speech, by 
reading his resolutions ; the first only narrated 
the fact—The second was: Resolved, that it is 
the opinion of this house, that the said Earl of 
Chatham in all these proceedings, acted in a se- 
cret and unconstitutional manner. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed fully 
the right of the house to address his Majesty, on 
the subject of these papers, and argued only as to 
the soundness of the discretion in resorting to the 
exercise of it, at that particular moment. The 
house would recollect that many members did not 
think it requisite, to attend minutely to evidence 
delivered at the bar, when they knew they should 
have an opportunity of reading it aftewards. The 
hon. gent, had said he would put out the evidence 
of Lord Chatham, instead of which he had graft- 
ed one part upon another ; to make it appear 
stronger. The house would feel that should they 
postpone the motion till Monday, there would be 
time little enough for considering the evidence. 
He did not mean to defend the noble lord ; he 
did not approve of the mode in which he had 
acted ; still he could not attribute to him malr- 
cious motives. If the noble lord’s intention had 
been to act in a dark and setret manner, why 
was the narrative brought forward atall? He 
was very sorry such a mixture of characters had 
been employed in the same person, as those of a 
cabinet minister, and commander in chief; it 
was such a circumstance as he, for one, would 
never again agree to. The hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Whitbread) had stated, that the narrative had been 
delivered when the noble lord knew, no inquiry 
was intended. The contrary of this, however, 
was the fact; for the noble lord was well aware 
that the question would be submitted to parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Brand declared, that if a colleague of an 
administration, of which he had been one, had 
taken such steps as the noble loid acknawledge1 
he hag done, he (Mr, B.) should have refused 
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any longer to act with him. After severely cen- 
ewring the conduct of Lord Chatham, he conclud- 
by supporting the resolutions, 

Mr. Bathurst, as the evidence had not been 
printed and distributed last night, thought it 
batter to postpone the discussion, 

Mr. Whitbread, after justifying himself from 
any wish to take the house by surprise, consented 
to the adjournment until Monday. 

General Grosvenor was convinced that the more 
they sifted and examined the conduct of his noble 
friend (Lord Chatham), the more would the 
house be satisfied with his conduct. 

Debate adjourned, 

Assistance to Spain. 

Lord Cochrane said, he conceived that the 
most effectual co-operation would be, to keep a 
small force continually off the coasts, to prevent 
the French from occupying the maritime towns. 
To his own knowledge the French, both in Cata- 
jon'a and along the coast, occupied the towns 
with such smali detachments, that they could be 
asily driven out of them. He wished to know 


| whether ministers would act on this plan. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that 
answering the question would be giving assistance 
to France, and not to Spain. He cautioned che 
noble lord not to state for the information of the 
enemy, the modes in which they could best be 
attacked. 

Lord Cochrane said, he would be content to 
discuss with the gallery cleared, any topic it was 
eonsidered imprudent to discuss publicly. 

Lord Wellington's Penston. 

Mr. Lushington brought up the report of the 
committee of supply. 

Lord Falkstone hoped, that in consideration of 
the City address, and the difference of opinion on 
this subject, the house would pause before they 
azreedto sucha grant. He believed thatina very 
short time, the great services of which so much 
had been said, would be followed by results the 
most disastrous ; and the character of Lord Wel- 
lington as a general, and his claims for remune- 
sation very materially altered. He should move, 
as an amendment, that the consideration of 
this resolution be postponed till Monday se’n- 
night,” 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, if ever there was a 
question carried, by the whole and undivided suf- 
frage of this empire, it was the grant to Lord 
Wellington; that nothing would create more uni- 
versal dissatisfaction, than for the house to hesi- 
tate in passing the resolution: he could not see 
that any future circumstances, could diminish 
the claim which Lord Wellington had now on the 
sountry, 

Mr. Creevey could hardly believe his own ears, 
when he heard the right hon, Secretary speak of 
the undivided suffrage of this empire. Were the 
106 members of that house who voted against it 
forgotten ? or did he find this undivided suffrage 
in the address of the City of London? 

Mr, Dennis Browne supported the pension. 

Sir Thomas Turton strongly censured ministers 
for granting the pension, when they had the tel- 
lership in their gift. 

General Tarleton sincerely wished the British 
army in Portugal, safe at home, He did not 
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perecive either in the advance or in the retreat, 
orin the position in the marshes of Estiemadura, 
any marks of a superior general. He stated the 
mortality in- Portugal at above a thousand mena 
month: the campaign would be found, fully as 
disastrous as that of Walcheren. If in afew days 
we shall hear that his army was destroyed, or 
captured, in consequeace of this general’s rash- 
ness: it would be then too late to consider the 
propriety of his pension. 

Colonel Wood stated from authority the casual- 
ties to be not more than 6000 men in the army 
under Lord Wellington’s command, from the 
time of his march from Lisbon. Such a reward 
as the tellership of the Exchequer, he conceived, 
would be, by no means, congenial to the feelings 
of Lord Wellington, or of any military man. 

Mr. Whitbread said the question was merely, 
whether the merit of Lord Wellington was sufii- 
cient to entitle him to the pension? The right 
hoa, Secretary thought that nothing could produce 
more disgust in the country, than refusing to 
grant this pension. He could, however, tell hima 
another thing, which would prodace more disgust, 
and that was the giving the vacant tellership of 
the exchequer to Mr. Yorke. Col. Charles Yorke, 
of the Cambridge militia, had actually accepted 
one of the tellerships :—therefore it was not to be 
supposed, that comfortable sinecures were re- 
volting to the feelings of military men.—Report 
received without a division, 

House of Lords, Monday, March 5. 
Corn Distillation Prohibition. 

The Earl of Albermarle presented a petition 
against the bill, from the corn growers in the vie 
cinity of Ipswich.—The Earl of Lauderdale pre- 
sented a similar petition from Norfolk, —Wituess- 
es caamined, and counsel heard (Mr, Williams) 
against the bill. 


House of Commons, Monday, March 5. 


Mr. Harvey moved the second reading of the 
bill, for erecting a house for the accommodation 
of the Judges of Assize at Chelmsford. The hon, 
gent. stated, that there was no house in Chelmse 
ford, whereat the judges on the circuit could obe 
tain suitable lodgings ; the house formerly appro- 
priated to that purpose, being now occupied by 
the military commander of the district. The cost 
to the county (£2000, exclusive of furniture) 
would be trivial when assessed on the whole ; 
and to ease the expence, it was intended to let 
the house between the assizes, and also to devote 
towards it the money annually allowed by govern- 
ment to the sheriffs for providing lodgings tor the 
judges. 

Mr. Western opposed the billin pringiple, be- 
cause if once adopted in the county of Essex, it 
would be followed inevery county. The real ob- 
ject of the bill was, to remove fiom the sheriffs 
the expence of accommodating the judges, and 
ta throw the expence quadiupled on the county. 
At present the sheriff provided for the accomme- 
dation of the judges, fur which he was afterwards 
reimbursed by the exchcquer, 

Mr, Rose thought, that the sheriffs ought to be 
relieved from this expence, by che county. 

Mr. C, Wynn decidedly opposed the bill, as 


throwing a new expence on the county, which, 
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if carried into precedent, would increase the bur- 
thens on landed property: already too heavy. He 
moved, as an amendment, “‘ this day six months,’”’ 

Colonel Ducket supported the bill. The amend- 
ment carried in the affirmative. 

Adjourned Delate on Mr. Whithread's 
Resolutions, resumed. 

General Craufurd declared, that every senti- 
ment of party feeling and personal animosity, 
were totally absent from his mind ; be had never 
Betrayed such feelings in word or action. Whe- 
ther the noble earl was right or wiong in deliver- 
ing his narrative (it might be an error); yet most 
confident he was that the noble ear! had not 


been actuated, in the slightest degree, by the mo- | 
| would not support their inferences; for the pur. 


tes ascribedto him. If he had incurred blame, 
by making this communication to his majesty 
without the consent of his colleagues, he trusted 
that the house would, under the circumstances, 
consider it a venial error. The hon. gen. vindi- 
cated the Earl of Chatham from the imputation 
of casting censure on the gallant admiral (Sir R, 
Strachan), or, in the slightest degree, attempting 
to prejudice tiie king’s mind against him. 

Mr. C. Wynn observed, that no man who pos- 
sessed any parliamentary information or constitu- 
tional knowledge, could commit his character by 
asserting, that the conduct ef Lord Chatham had 
not been erroneous. When this was admitted on 
all hands, was the House of Commons, by not 
agreeing to the resolutions of his hon. friend, to 
sanction and justify such conduct? that would be 
the effect of voting the previous question. Lord 
Chatham, a cabinet minister, and commander in 
chief of an important expedition, had given to 
his Sovereign a statement, contrary to all constitu- 
tional practice and precedent, he had accompanied 
his statement with a desire of secrecy : the House 
of Commons could not justify such conduct: it 
would be to hold out, to all military men, an en- 
couragement to follow the same practice, He ad- 
verted to the signature, ‘* Chatham, Lieut. Gene- 
ral :’’ whereas, had it been a private communica- 
tion, it would have been signed in the ordinary 
manner, ‘‘ Chatham.” There would be an end 
to all responsibility of ministers, if, all that any 
minister need to do, to avoid responsibility, were to 
say, that any advice which he might have conveyed 
# his Sovereign was a private communication. 

Mr. Stephen observed, that the question really 
was, whether the House of Commons should 
pronounce Lord Chatham guilty of a violation of 
the constitution, under all the circumstances of 
the case, and pending the inquiry then in progress, 
notwithstanding the situation of Lord Chatham 
as a cabinet minister and comiaander in chief ? 
He must say that he had heard no argument to in- 
duce him to agree to so serious acensure: the 
house, by these resolutions, would be bound to 
proceed to measures, which would terminate the 
public life of Lord Chatham. Nothing that was 
false or insidious was charged against the state- 
ment of the noble lord; neither had it been assert- 
ed that he had poisoned the ear of his majesty 
against the navy. He was persuaded that the 
conduct of Sir Richard Strachan was perfectly 
blameless and correct; but even that feeling 
should not induce him tocondemn Lord Chatham. 
If even the premises of the resolutions were cur- 
rect, h¢ should contend that they involved ao 
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violation of the Britis constitution. In why 
law or charter, he would ask, of British rights 
in what writer or theorist on either was it stated, 
that to present a statement to the King, was, on 
the part of a privy counsellor, a violation of the 
Constitution ? no such law, no such precedent 
were to be found in their journals. His opinioy 
candidly was, that the conduc: of Lord Chathim 
Was erroneous, improper, and unbecom ng; but 
it was not a violation of the constitution, Lor 
Chatham was hardly dealt by, and much injured 
by undeserved calumny : the geatlemen opposite 
resorted to acclamations and O.P. arguments, in. 
stead of tair reasoning. He alsoattributed to them 
the introduction of this episode,when the evidence 


pose, as they could not turn out all the cabinet, 
of endeavouring to turn out one by this proceed. 
ing. Mr. S. called on the House to do justice to 
the son of Chatham and the brother of Pitt. He 
besought gentlemen not by invidious contrasts, 
to pluck stenes from tue monument of the father, 
to bruise the head of the son. He concluded by 
moving the previous question. 

Mr, Brougham readily admitted that Lord Chat. 
ham was grossly calumuiated, that he had been 
basely traduced by the whole of the press under 
the controul of sovernment; and these calumnies 
had produced, against Lor{ Chatham the most 
unfavourable impressions. Mr, B. then took a 
comprehensive view of the question, and combat. 
ed the arguments of the previous speaker ; parti. 
cularly insisting that the conduct of Lord Chat 
ham was a violation of the constitution : they 
found Lord Chatham separating himself from his 
colleagues, giving advice without consulting the 
other members of administration.; and with a re- 
quest of secrecy, which rendered it impossible 
to hold his Majesty’s other ministers responsible, 
for what they knew nothing about. The secrecy 
of this unconstitutional proceeding, formed a 
wholly distinct and entire act; and he must re 
mind the House, that the decision upon it, could 
have no effect whatever on the progress or termi- 
nation of the inquiry. 

Mr. Bankes reminded the learned gentleman, 
that the cabinet council was totally unknown to 
the constitution. It was an institution of modem 
introduction: it might have been an imitation, as 
it certainly was an improvement, of the cabal of 
a former reign : no act or statute defined the relay 
tive duties of the members of the cabinet: a ca 
binet minister, one of his majesty’s confidential 
servants, was entitled to have direct access to his 
majesty. If such a person gives his sovereign 
advice, without consulting or communicating 
with his colleagues, that would be an of 
fence towards them, but no violation of the 
constitution. If the honourable mover should 
sueceed in his present object, he must be, in con- 
sistency, bound to follow it up with an address, 
for the removal of Lord Chatham from his majes 
ty’s councils and presence for ever. The ccnstitus 
tion was an old work; there were many cc itions 
of it, and every one had his own reading. Tie 
constitution had powers to guard it from mvasion. 
‘The responsibility of ministers for the advice they 
gave, was one of those powers. He disclaimed 
the idea of secret influence, or the existence of 
secret advisers, as mere clamour; he did act 
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think any set of men would be so base, as to act 
with responsibility under irresponsible advisers. 

Lord Temple could not conceal his surprise at 
the constitutional ideas of the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Bankes). Where was it possible he had Iearned 
the constitution ? whete had he learned its histo- 
ry? where had he learned that most choice and 
curious fact, that the cabal was the parent of the 
cabinet? The best writers, the most eminent 
patriots of that and the succeeding age, stig- 
matized the cabal, as one of the vilest and 
most atrocious devices to alienate the monarch 
from bis subjects, It was asked, what principle 
of the constitution was violated by Lord Chat- 
ham’s conduct ? the offence of Lord Chatham 
was, that he did not give his advice in a form 
cognizable by the country. This, said Lord Tem- 
ple, is the first time I have ever ceased, for a 
moment, to regret the death of Mr. Pitt. What 
would have been the feelings of that memorable 
man on this occasion, if he had heard among all 
the follies, and errors, and calumnies that have 
just arisen, the favourite service of the country, 
the British navy, the pride of the world, disgrac- 
ed! and that by his own brother?—If these reso- 
lutions were not passed, no matter what obloquy, 
shame, or fear, might belong to the office ; there 
would always be found men base enough to prefer 
even a degraded emolument, to the glorious and 
ennobling cause of their country 

Mr. George Johnstone complimented Mr. Ste- 
phen for his able speech. He defended Lord 
Chatham, and attributed his lordship’s fault to an 
over haste to vindicate himself. He discredited 
the tales about secret influence, and reprobated a 
combination of the Aristocratic families to con- 
troul the king’s choice. But he wished that the 
house should have on its journals a resolution, to 
prevent any military officer from approaching his 
sovereign, under cover of his civil capacity. 

Lord Folkstone warmly supported the resolu- 
tions. The crime of Lord Chatham was distinct ; 
itwas that of having used his privileges as privy 
counsellor, for his objects as a general. 

Mr. Adam stated his surprize to hear it asked, 
by a professional gentleman, where was the writ- 
ten law of the constitution ? Where the statute, 
charter, or decree, by which it was defined ? he 
might answer, that there were many principles 
purely followed, which were not laid down in 
writing ; the common law, for instance, was un- 
written ; but he would content himself by reply- 
ing that the law of the constitution was to be 
found in the practice of the constitution ; a prac- 
tice of which the conduct of Lord Chatham was 
a manifest violation. A monstrous doctrine had 
been delivered by a gentleman on the floor, (Mr. 
Bankes) who had said, that persons giving impro- 
per advice to the Sovereign were not culpable, un- 
less that advice was acted on. Where did he 
get such doctrine ? It was foreign to every princi- 
ple of justice, and every maxim of the constitu- 
tion; foreign to the earliest historical facts ; fo- 
Teign, indeed, to common sense. The conduct 
of Lord Chatham, not only went to destroy offi- 
cial responsibility, but to set up a double govern- 
ment, the mischief, consequent on which, need- 
ed no illustration, 

The Solicitor General spoke in defence of Lord 
Chatham : he could see no impurity of motive, 
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no malus animus, which agone the House ought 
to punish. He replied in pointed ridicule to the 
speech of Lord Temple respecting secret influence ; 
and stated his expectation when the noble lord 
rose, that the house would receive much curious 
information on the subject. He expected it from 
the hereditary feeling of the noble lord. This 
kind of knowledge had been possessed by the 
family for some time, even early in the reign of 
Charles the Second. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed that the question was, 
whether Lord Chatham had acted unconstitution- 
ally, and in such a manner as would be likely to 
produce considerable injury to the country? If the 
right hon. gent. and those who argued in favour 
of the noble lord, had acted fairly, they would 
have said,why he had done wrong; and the house 
would then see that the noble lord’s conduct had 
been erroneous, objectionable, and indefensible, 
because it was unconstitutional ; that, and that 
only, makes them afraid to name the word. An- 
other pointin which Lord Chatham had acted un- 
censtitutionally, was the abuse he had made of 
his having access to his majesty, by requesting 
secrecy from hismajesty. The honourable mem- 
ber on the floor (Mr. Bankes) had said, there must 
be some act done; otherwise advice given, how 
injurious or mischievous svever, was not punish- 
able, and therefore not unconstitutional. Such 
doctrine was absurd in the face of it. It was one 
of the first duties of the House of Commons to 
watch persons who might give bad advice to the 
king, and having discovered any such, they were 
bound to punish them with their most severe cen- 
sure ard reprobation. 

Mr Ponsonby replied generally to the observa- 
tions made on the other side, and strongly con- 
demned the noble lord’s conduct. 

Mr. Canning said he must acquit the noble 
lord of those motives of malignity which had been 
so lavishly attributed to him. He was sorry this 
business of the narrative should have come before 
the house, because, it was destructive of that 
responsibility of ministers, which formed one of 
the finest features of the constitution. While he 
fully admitted the conduct of the noble lord to be 
unconstitutional, he wished to avoid the extreme 
of severity recommended : he certainly would not 
vote for the removal of Lord Chatham from his 
majesty’s councils, and the disqualifying him from 
ever being restored to them. On the other hand 
this transaction must be followed by some resolu- 
tion of Parliament: the previous question ought 
not to be countenanced: without something done 
by the house, after what had been shewn, their 
proceedings would appear very extraordinary. 
The second resolution he would wish to sec modi- 
fied, to the following purport: —‘* That the 
house saw with regret, that any such communi, 
cation as the narrative of Lord Chatham, should 
have been made to his majesty, without any 
knowledge by other ministers ; that such conduct 
is highly reprehensible, and deserves the censure 
of this house.” 

Mr. Bathurst would vote for the resolutions 
such as they were ; but would never be a party to 
make them a foundation for any criminal pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Owen (in a maiden speech) contended that 
the charge brought against the noble carl, was 
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mot made out, If Lord Chatham had given any 
advice which had been acted on, it could only 
have been acted on through the medium of some 
Besponsible adviser. 

rd Castlereagh, with considerable reluctance, 
addressed the house : he wished the inquiry should 
be complete. He could have no hesitatioa in 
pronouncing the act itself to be unconstitutional, 
and such as, if brought into precedent, might 
produce serious mischicfs. He discharged Lord 
Chatham from any ungenerous or unjust motive : 
he only objected to it, as keeping back from his 
maj*s y's confidential servants, a matter they 
ought to have been informed of. He agreed with 
the right hon, gent. (Mr. Canning) that the most 
moderate expression of the sense of the house, 
would be best suited to the occasion. 

Mr. Windham spoke at great length in support 
of the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer justified Lord 
Chatham’s motives, and contended that the only 
conduct which deserved censure, was delivering 
the narrative, coupled with a request of secrecy. 
He deprecated a vote of censure on the present 
occasion, as highly prejudicial to the noble earl on 
the inquiry ; and by which his official character 
and honour would be deeply affected. He con- 
ceived, that all those who did not think that fur- 
ther procedings should be instituted, if the resolu- 
tions were carried, should vote for the previous 
question. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply, observed, that Lord 
Chatham had beea arraigned by him, and had 
not found a single defender in the heuse. Those 
who spake most in his favour admitted that his 
conduct was erroncous ; but not unconstitutional, 
In speaking of the principal subject of complaint, 
gentlemen expressed themselves erroneously when 
by the word 7/ they alluded to the narrative before 
the house. That was not the zt he meant. He 
meant that original paper which had been altered 
into that narrative, and which now remained a 
secret between Lord Chatham and his majesty. 
He ably combated the arguments adduced in be- 
half of Lord Chatham, and commented particu- 
larly on the speech of Mr. Stephen. He disclaim- 
ed any spirit of vengeance ; he only acted in con- 
formity to the duty of a representative of the 
people. He trusted the house would not suffer 
the right hon. gent. to take refuge under the 
shabby shelter of the previous question. 

General Loftus vindicated the conduct of Lord 
Chatham ; and assured the house that the noble 
lord had expressed his readiness to come baek, 
and answer any points in his evidence. 

General Grosvenor spoke on the same side. 

After several explanations from Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Bankes, and others, a division 
took place on the previous question. 

Against it.... Sal 

Mr. Whitbread’s first resolution was carried ; 
and he waived the second. 

Mr. Canning then proposed the amendment 
mentioned in his speech ; which was seconded by 
Mr. Whitbread. After a short conversation, Mr. 
Canning’s resolution was adopted. 

Tuesday, March 6. 
Lord Temple withdrew the notice of a motion 
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respecting the ahswer given to the late address of 


| the city of London: so much information came 


out on the subject, in the debate of last hight 
as perfectly satisfied him. , 
Places in Reversion. 

Mr. Bankes after some prefatory remarks 
moved that the resoiution of August 10, 1807, 
be read. ‘* That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, that he would be graciously pleas. 
ed, not to grant any places in reversion, or to 
two or miore persons, with right of Survivorship 
until six weeks after the then next session of par. 
liament.” The resolution he had to propose was 
precisely the same. The committee appointed by 
that house, had searched the journals of the lords, 
but found no proceedings recorded. The hon, 
member entered into a history of the varioys pro- 
ceedings had on this subject, and thought an ad- 
dress was the proper course: it would be for the 
right hon. gent. opposite, to explain the grounds 
of opposition to that course ; which they had ap- 
proved of ina former case. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, there was a more 
eligible mode of accomplishing the object ; from 
what was known of the sentiments in another 
place, there was every reason to believe, that if 
they passed a limited bill, it would meet the coo- 
currence of the other house. Such a bill would 
answer the end of the hon. gentleman, as effec- 
tually as an address. It was a principle univer- 
sally admitted, that that house should be very 
cautious of legislating for the country at large; 
and only in cases of absolute necessity. He 
would refer for illustration of this principle to the 
long parliament, and the calamities entailed on 
the country, by its attempt to legislate for the 
monarchy. He hoped, therefore, that his hon, 
friend would not press his motion. 

Lord A. Hamilton thought that some unfortu- 
nate fatality hung over every measure, introduced 
for the purpose of restricting the granting of places 
in reversion. To be consistent with themselves, 
ministers were bound to give effect to thuse mea- 
sures of economy, recommended in the speech 
from the throne, the first session after they came 
into power. The great efficient and permanent 
obstacles to all plans of economy, in any of the 
public departments, arose from the existence of 
grants of offices in reversion. Though the pre- 
vention of such grants might not be a very mate- 
rial reform, it was an effectual step to that object 
which the house had in view. 

Mr. Dundas followed the idea of Mr. Ryder. 

Mr. S. Bourne recommended a bill for a limite? 
suspension. 

Mr. Lamb condemned the passing of bills of 
suspension : he was decidedly for a direct prohibi- 
tory measure. 

Mr. Davis Giddy was of opinion, that it would 
be no breach of the privileges of that house, to 
address for permission to restrict this branch of the 
prerogative, and to obtain the consent of the 
crown. 

Sir John Newport objected to a bill for suspend- 
ing the granting of reversions, because it had 
already been made an argument against passing 4 
bill in perpetuity. 

Mr. B. Bathurst would vote for a bill. 

Mr. P. Moore spoke in favour of an Address. 

Mr. Whitbread said, those who wished for 4 
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hill of suspension, were the greatest enemies to 
the abolition. ‘The jate administration evinced a 
sincere desire to begin the system of economy 
and retrenchment, which was recommended by 
the Commitree of Finance; they had abstained 
from granting in reversion the Tellership of the 
Excheq@er, which had lately been given to Mr. 
Yorke, Seeing the matter in the light he did, 
he would recommend to the bon, gentleman to 
withdraw his motion, and bring in a new bill to 
aoolish places in perpetuity. 

Mr. Bankes explained his reasons for moving an 
address; would therefore withdraw bis present 
motion, and, to avoid loss of time, he hoped he 
might be permitted Ao move immediately for leave 
to bring in a bill to abolish in perpetuity the 
granting of offices in reversion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he had 
no constitutional objection to the bringing in of 
such a bill, bur there was much reason to believe, 
that the bill would again be thrown outin the 
House of Lords: the business could not be 
brousht on to-night. 

The Speaker said, as some allusions had been 
made to the technical objection, raised in another 
place, it might be necessary for him to say a few 
words on that subject. ‘the biil, before it was 
sent, had been submitted to his consideration in 
point of matter of form. Fle said he could have 
wished it to have been an entire new bill, in 
which no notice whatever had been taken of any 
former proceeding on the subject; but as the bill 
had been thus brought in, and had made its pro- 
ress through the house, he theught that it was 
perfectly regular in poiat of form. 


FEMALE HEROISM ; 
4S EVINCED DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
[Concluded from page 1134.) 


Mademoiselle de Bussy and Mademoiselle 
de Brion, one aged 15, and the other 19, 
had both accompanied their mothers to a 
ov They were not prisoners, and might 

ave gone ont; but they preferred to* share 
their captivity, and the decree ordeiing the 
expuision ot the nobisity from Paris, forced 
then to part from them ; they shed tears, and 
every day, in the country where they breached 
a pure air, they were heard to regret the in- 
silubrity of that horrid abode, out of which 
they had been violently driven away. 

Madame Grimoard, now Madame Potier, 
shewed also a most affecting anxiety for her 
mother, Madame Lachabeaussiere. She had 
been sent to another prison; she begged, 
though she was pregnant, to be carried to 
Port Libre, to accompany her mother and 
take care of her; but sie found ber in close 
confinement, and treated with the greatest 
srueliy. She was so shocked at it that at 
intervals her mind was deranged. She neg- 
lected her dress, and in her delirium, at which 
tvery heart was moved, she stood for some 
time on a spot, looking around her without 
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seciug any body, sighs heaved her bosom, 
and her face and body were distorted with 
convulsions ; then she arose suddenly, darted 
through the passages, and sat down on the 
stairs near the door of the dungeon where 
ber mother was. There sie listeved a long 
while, and when she heard nothing, she 
sighed, shed tears, and in alow tone said 
sorrowfully: O my mother, my fond, my 
unfortunate mother! When she heard her 
walk or move, she conversed with her, and ta 
prolong the dire pleasure of such an intercourse, 
she remained for sevcial hours on the landing 
place. She was not satisfied with talking ; 
she carried, every day to hee mother, some of 
her own yictuals, which was giving hex jife, 
as they sometimes forgot to feed the unfor- 
tunate woman. But when she came w re- 
quest the turnkeys to open the dungeon to 
her, how many brutal refusals, disgusting 
interrogations, and indecent jokes, had she 
not to endure to obtain the favour? She diss 
regarded them, and suffered every thing, in 
order to carry food to her mother and to 
ewibrace her for a few moments. It seemed 
as if maternal anxiety were wholly transfused 
into the bosom of this affectionate daughter 1 
The same praise is due to Mademoiselle 
Deileglan. ther father, who was ordered to 
be reinoved from a dungeon in Lyons, to the 
Conctergerie, was setting out for Paris. She 
had not left him ; she asked leave to travel! in 
the same cosch with him :—she could not 
obtain it; but does the heart acknowledge any 
obstacles? Although her constituvon was 
very weak, she walked all the way, follow 
ing the cuit upon which her father was, the 
whole journey of more then 100 leagues, 
and never losing sight of him, but to 
prepare his victuals, or to feich a blanket for 
him to sleep on, when he arrived ai the difs 
ferent prisons on the roads, She never ceased 
to accompany him, and to supply all his 
wants, till he reached the Conciergerte; when 
she was separated from him. Ag she hed been 
used to inspire the jailers with compas.ion, 
she did not despair of being able to disarm 
the oppressors. For three months she ap- 
plted every morning to the most powerful 
members of the committee of public safety, 
and at Lost prevailed on them to release her 
father. She set off with bim for Lyons, 
glorying in having delivered him ; but Heaven 
did not allow her to reap the fruit of her 
exertions. She was taken ill on the road, 
being exhausted by fatigue, and lost her own 
life, after having saved that of her fathers 
Mademoiselle de Ja Rochefoucauld display- 
ed no !ess courage in behalf of her farther, 
She had been sentenced with him, in the 
Vendean war, but she contrived his € ¢:pe. 
She hid bim in the house of a workiwon who 
had been their servant, and concealed herself 
somewhere elses Thus they lived, free ‘rom 
3¢ 
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the persecutors, but as their property had 
been confiscated, and pity was easily tired, 
their resources were soon exhausted. Mile. 
de la Rochefoucauld was informed that her 
father was nearly perishing for want; being 
reduced to the same extremity, and un- 
able to assist him, she devoted herself for 
bim. A republican general happened to pas# 
through ihe town where she had retired ; 
she informs him, in a most aflecting letter, 
of the lamentable situation of her father, 
and offers to appear and undergo the execu- 
tion of the sentence pronounced against her, 
provided he engages immediately to assist the 
expiring old man. The warrior hastens to 
her, wot as an enemy butas a protector.* He 
gave assistance to the father, saved the daugh- 
ter, and after the oth of ‘Thermidor, he had 
thein reinstated in their property, by obtain- 
ing the revision of their trial. 

The action of the young Mile. Bois-Be- 
renger is no less admirable, and perhaps still 
more afiecting. Her father, mother, and 
sister, had been served with a warrant of ac- 
¢usation; she alone appeared to have been 
forgotten by the murderers of her family. 
How many tears did this sad distinction cost 
her! In her despair she exclaimed: J am 
then doomed to survive you! We shall not 
die together! She tore her hair, she em- 
braced successively her father, her mother 
and sister, and bitterly repeated: We shal 
not then die together! The wished for war- 
rant against her comes; no more grief, no 
more tears; transported with joy; she em- 
braces again her parents, exclaiming: We 
shall die together! It seemed as if she had 
in her hands their liberty and her own. She 
put ona handsome dress as if she was going 
to an entertainment, and with her own hands 
cut off the locks of her charming hair. When 
they left the Conciergerie, she was pressing 
in her arms her unfortunate mother, whose 
dejection was her only affliction; and she 
supported her sinking heart till they were on 
the scaffold. ‘* Be comforted,” ‘said she, 
** you do not leave the least regret behind ; 
your whole family goes with you, and you 
will soon receive the reward of your virtue.” 

With the same fortitude Mlle. de Malesey, 
whose graces equalled her beauty, acted to- 
wards her father when he was condemned, 
She constantly attended him ; she comforted 


* Why M. le Gouvé has not gratified 
laudable curiosity, by distinguishing beyond 
mistake, this honour to hnmanity, we know 
not, unless the fearof incurring the displeasure 
of his Corsican master —We, however, will 
supply bis deficiency, and are proud to boast, 
that it was one of our friends who performed 
this meritorious act at Ancenis in Brittanny ; 
it was General Danican, author of a work 


entitled Les Brigands démusqués,—-Editor. 
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him till he received the fatal blow, end then 
willingly laid herown head under thesame axe, 

There were many women whom humani- 
ty alone inspired with this noble contempt of 
life, which others manifested from attach. 
ment to a sacred affinity. 

Some time after the 31st of May, citisen 
Lanjuinais, an outlaw, went to Rennes, to 
shelter himself in the house of his mother, 
who had no other servant at that time than 
an old chambermaid. He thought it neces 
sary to conceal the truth from the latter ; bat 


day reading in the newspapers that Gua- 


det had been executed at Bourdeanx, and that 
the same proscription attached to those of his 
friends who had received him, and even to the 


| servants who had not made known his retreat, 


Lanjuinais perceives the danger to which lis 
sresence might expose his mother’s servant. 
Je, therefore, resolves, at the risk of his 
own life, to guard her against it. He re- 
veals his situation to her; and warning her of 
what she has to apprehend, recommends 
her to go away and to ge ailent. Her an- 
swer is, that she will never leave him while he 
is in danger; and that she cares not for death 
if she must lose him. In vain does he re 
monstrate; she earnestly solicits the happiness. 
to stay with her master to the last moment. 
Lanjninais, deeply affected, yielded, and 
contrived, with the help of this woman's 
dexterjty, to stay there till the overthrow of 
Robespierre ; when the safety of her mistress's 
son was the reward of her virtuous obstinacy. 

Mary, a servant in one of the gavls in 
Bordeaux, inspired two young men with 
confidence, by her kind behaviour towards 
those who were detained there. They applied 
to her to make their escape, and she agreed 
to facilitate it. When they were going away 
they offered her an assignat of 500 livres each, 
asa token of their gratitude. She felt af- 
fronted and said: You do not deserve my 
assistance, since you esteem me so litile as 
to think Iam prompted ly motives of vile 
interest. They observed, in vain, that the 
offer was made simply to enable her to fly, 
without being exposed to want, if she was 
suspected of having been privy to their es- 


| cape ; but they soon perceived they must speak 
| nomoreof money. They therefore yielded, 
| kissed her, and departed. 
Mad. Boyer, a milliner in Marseilles, was 
| brought before the commission, to give evl- 
dence on the trial of a culprit who had ac- 
tnally committed the revolutionary crime 
which he was charged with. Thinking she 
might save him, she deposed in his favour, and 
lost her life for this generous perjury. 

In Brest, a man unknown to Mad. Ruvilly 
entered her bouse, to ask a shelter agaiust 


proscription. He was 80 years old, En- 


dowed with a tender heart, she no 
quiry, and did not consider the danget con- 
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nected with his visit. He was unhappy ; that 
was suflicient ; she readily hid him, and paid 
him every attention. ‘Iwo days after the old 
man came to take leave of her. Mad. Ruvilly 
who delicately had refrained from putting any 
question to him, shows some astonishment. 
le confesses that he is a priest, and on that 
acconat only, devoted to proscription, but he 
is fearful lest a looger stay might bring it 
upon her also; ‘* d/low me,” sayshe, * by 


going away lo preserve you Jrom the danger 
you are exposed to for having received me, 
and to spare myself the grief of having 
brought ruin upon you."—* But where will 
you God knows !"—'* What! you 
have no place ta go to, and yet you wish me éo 
Jet you goaway! No! The more your sia 
tuacion 1s dangerous to me, the more Iam 
inlerested init. I bez you will wait in this 
house till the times become more settled.” 
The old man refused; and, in spite of the 
most earnest entreaties, was the conqueror in 
this generons struggle. Mad, Desmarets, 
Mad. Navilly’s sister, was then with her; 
she witnessed the affecting scene and kept the 
secret. But the eyes of tyranny are always 
watchful, and she was soon informed against 
on account of that hospitable action. Mad. 
Ruvilly, before her judges, gloried in the 
service she had rendered; and her only af- 
fiction was to see her sister condemned for 
not having denounced her. These two wo- 
men underwent their fate, proud of being 
punished for an act of generosity. 

Mad. Payssac, who lived in Paris did more 
than grant hospitality, she offered it. The 
respectable Rabaud de Saint Etienne was out- 
lawed in consequence of the events of 31st 
of May. Mad, Payssac offered him a shelter 
in her house, his remonstrances respecting 
the danger to which his acceptance would ex. 
pose her were useless ; she insisted and over- 
come Rabaud’s reluctance. He was after- 
wards discovered in her house, and she soon 
followed him to the scaffold, no less cou- 
rageously than she had braved the peril, 

The celebrated Condorcet was proceeded 
against at the same period. A female friend 
offered to hide him; he refused ; saying, You 
would ble deprived of the Lenejit of the law! 
—Oh! said she, am I to be deprived of the 
lenefit of humanity? ‘This answer did not 
shake his determination ; and some time after 
he was found murdered by his own bauds* 
in a village near Paris. 

Mad. Le Jai, a bookseller in Paris, was 
more successful ; she gave shelter to citizen 
Donlcet Pontecoulant, and so effectual was 
her zeal that she saved his life and her own. 

The niece of a sexton in Brussels suc- 
cceded likewise in giving assistance to a 


* See his Memoirs, Panorama, Vol. J. 
753, 
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Frenchman who had fled to that city during 
those bloody days. It was afier the battle of 
Fleurus, when the French troops entered 
Belgium. Fearful of being apprehended in 
Brussels, he was leaving it ;—a young girl, 
who was sitting at a door, prompted by a 
sympathy for the unfortunate, stopt him, 
exclaiming: You are lost if you go further ! 
—If I goback [ am lost also !—-Then come 
tu here. Hewentin. After informing him 
that they were in the house of her uncle, 
who would not permit her to save him if he 
knew it, she conducted him toa barn, where 
he concealed himself. Scarcely was it night 
when a party of soldiers came iu to sleep there. 
The niece followed them unperceived ; and as 
soon as they were asleep she tried to extricats 
the Frenchman from such a perilous place ; 
but as he was escaping, one of the soldiers 
awoke and took him by the hand. On this 
she stepped between them, saying: Let me 
go, itis whoam come. She needed not say 
more, the soldier deceived by the female voice, 
let his captive go. She conducted the latter 
to her own room, from whence taking the 
keys of the church, and carrying a lamp in 
her hand, she opened that building to him. 
They came to a chapel which the ravage 
of war had despoiled of its ornaments ; behind 
the altar was a trap-door, not easily perceiva~ 
ble; she lifted it up and said: ‘* You see 
this dark staircase; it leads to a vault, in 
which the remains of an illustrious family 
are deposited; it is very likely that no body 
will so much as suspect that you are there, 
Have fortitude enough to remain there tila 
favourable opportunity offers for your esci.pe.” 
The Frenchman entered without hesi- 
tation. What was his surprise, when the 
first objects he perceived, by the light of the 
lamp, were the armorial bearings of his own 
family, originally of this country! He re- 
cognizes the tombe of his forefathers! he 
salutes them respectfully, aud with the moat 
lively emotions, lays his hands upon these 
venerated marbles, His conductress left hina 
under those impressions. "Phe delight they 
imparted, and particularly the hope of secing 
again a fund wife rendered him for some time 
unmindful of his abode : two days had elaps- 
ed and his deliverer had not returned. He 
knew not what to think ; at one moment be 
was territied lest she had fallen a victine to her 
generosity ; at another he feared lest she wad 
forgotten him, ‘These painful feelings were 
quickened by those of hunger; and he had 
no other prospect thanthat of a death still 
more dreadful than what he had avoided. 
His strength failed, aad he sunk almost sense- 
less on the tomb of one of his ancestors. 
Suddenly, te heard a noise; it was the 
voice of his kind deliverer, who was calling 
him. Overcome with joy as wellas with weak- 
uess, he could got auswer; she believed he 
3C2 
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was dead, and sighing she let the trap-door 
fall down again. The unfortunate young 
man exceedingly terrified, made an exertion 
and screamed aloud ; she heard it and came 
back. She immediately gave him food, and ex- 
plained the cause of her delay, adding that 
precautions were now so well taken that the 
same should not happen again. She was 
Jeaving him, when she heard the noise of 
arms; she precipitately went down again, 
bidding the Frenchman be silent. In fact a 
number of armed men were at that moment 
tonducted there by the sexton, who had been 
charged with having secreted an emigrant in 
the church, that they might search for him. 
They examined every where ; they even trod 
upon the trap-door. What a moment for the 
two prisoners! Every rs resounded in their 
hearts, and was felt as a forerunner of their 
fate. But the noise by degrees diminished, and 
at length was heard no more. The niece 
ventured out with the greatest caution aud 
enxiety ; afier informing her guest, to 
make hice easy, she withdrew. On the eu- 


Female Heroism: 


| 
| 


suing days she regularly carried food to him. | 
He remained a Jong time in the vault, under | 


the care of this benevolent girl. More quiet 
days arrived ; and she informed him of the 
change. 
well to the remains of his ancestors, which 


He bid a tender and respectful fare- | 


had protected him ; quitted the vault, reach- | 


ed his country, and soon joined a wife whose 


fociety and affection made him still more | 
grateful for the service rendered him by his | 


generous deliverer. 


The sublime action of Mile. de Sombreuil, | 


amid the massacres of September, is too well 
known for me to dwell long upon it. Ne- 
vertheless it is but just that I record here, 
enother proof of her magnanimity. One of 
the murderers, as the condition for her fa- 
ther’s deliverance, insisted on her drinking 
a glass of blood. Filial love gave her strength 
to submit to this horrid proposal. She afier- 
wards experienced frequent fits which re- 
iurned at regular periods. She persevered in 
her constant attention to her father, and 
shared his captivity when in the days of ter- 
ror, he was incarcerated again. When she 


| fo prepare his defence. 


| elaiming : 
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The daughter of the respectable Cazotte + 
saved him also from the hands of the mur- 
derers in the prisons. Her action is less 
known than the other, but the particulars of 
it are not less interesting. Some days before 
the 2d of September, Mlle. Cazotte, who 
had been imprisoned with her father, in the 
Abbey, was acquitted ; but she would not 
leave him there alone and without assistance ; 
she was allowed to stay with him. ‘Those 
days came in which fell so many Frenchmen. 
On the eve preceding, Mademoiselle Cazotte’s 
lovely face, innocent mind, and _ lively dis- 
course, had raised feelings of sympathy in 
some of the Marseillois, who guarded the 
interior of the Abbey. They assisted her 
in saving Cazotte. This old man, being 
condemned, after thirty hours of massacre, 
was about to fall beneath the blows of a 
crowd of assassins; his daughter rushes 
among them, her countenance pale, but still 
more lovely in her disorder and tears; ex- 
‘© You shall not reach my father, 
but after piercing through my heart.” A sin- 
gle voice cries out: ** pardon ;” a hundred 
voices repeat the exclamation ; the Marseillois 
open a passage for Mile. Cazotte, who car- 
ries off her father, and restores him to his 
family. Her triumph did not last long. On 
the 12th of September, Cazotte was again 
thrown into a prison. [lis danghter accom- 
panies him to the Conciergerie; but the 
door, opened to admit her father, is rudely 
shut against her; she applies to the munici- 
pality, and to the minister of the interior ; 
after many tears and intreaties she at last ob- 
tains leave to attend on her father. She re- 
mained night and day near him, leaving him 
only to supplicate the judges in his favour, or 
She had already 
secured the assistance of those Marseillois to 


' child were guillotined, merely because he had 


been one of the counsel to Louis XVI. ‘The 


| exalted conduct of this venerable old man was 
/ an honour to human nature: his expression 
| of fidelity to his sovereign ought to be written 


first appeared among the other prisoners, all | 


fixed their eyes upon her, and all wept ; ever 
heart paid her the tribute due to virtue. A 
sentiment addressed to her by Mad. de 
Rosambe is creditable to both. She was go- 
ing out of the prison with the venerable 
Malesherbes, to appear before the court ; 
when she perceived Mlle. de Sombreuil. 
** You have had the glory of saving your 
** father,” said she, ‘* and I have the com- 
** fort of going todie with mine.”* 


~ © See more particulars in Panorama, Vol. 
¥. p.707, in the memoirs of M. de Males- 
heibe , wio, with his daughte: and grand 


in letters of gold :—* They will never for- 

‘* give me for defending the hapless Lewis 

“* XVI! Nevertheless I solemnly protest, 

** that I glory in sacrificing my life for him ; 

‘© and, far from repenting that act, would 

‘* again do the same, were it again to be 
done.” —LEditor. 


+ The author of several very pleasing 
works, such as Olivier, le Diable Amomrenx, 
&ec. In our first volume, p. 66, will be 
found M. de Cazotte’s most remarkable pro- 
phecy concerning the French revolution, as 
preserved by M. de la Harpe, and in page 
1001, Vol. I. we have inserted some paiticu- 
lars of his life in elucidating and verifying 
that prophecy. —Editor. 
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whom she had heen so greatly indebted, in | = 

the former danger; slic had already assembled OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 

many women who had engaged to support AFRICA. 

her; she was beginning to indulge some hopes, African Chronology.—When I asked the 


when she was ordered into close confinement. | father how old his son was, he said he 
Cazotte’s enemies dreaded so much her zeal | had made 14 lugards since the boy was born : 
that they considered this as absolutely neces- | that is, 14 years ; because the inhabitants ot 
sary to prevent his escaping a second time. | this country make every year a new /ugard, 
In fact, duringghe absence of his daughter | or rice plantation, and by this they know 
they murdered that man whose old age and ta- | in general the ages of their children. Some 
lents they should have respected ; they should | count their ages by the rainy seasons. 
have respected too the terrors of that dread- Maternal Affection—Monge Hate de- 
ful scene of death, which during the horrors | livered his son, whose name is Bangu, into 
of September, hung over his head for six and | my hands, saying, ‘* Take good care of 
thirty hours. Mademoiselle Cazotie had then | him.” — Having left his town, the boy's 
no other comfort left but that of soothing the | mother accompanied us about a mile ; and 
sorrows of her mother; a duty which she | I was astonished to see her going with us 
now fulfils with all the nice and tender feel- | through a creek where the water reached to 
ings which nature has bestowed on her, the middle of our bodies, When we had 
peeens it, she said to me, ‘* White Man, 
ere I give a country cloth to my boy to 
cover him with in the cool nights. Fare- 
well! take good care of him.” This she 
spoke with such motherly affection, that I 
scarcely could refrain from tears. 

Soothsayer.—Vhere was a man in Mong? 
Hate’s Town, whom I may style a Sooth- 
either at a window or on the roof of the toreell hoon 
building, their fathers, brothers, or husbands his 
toreceive from them a look, a gesture, or | ¢ he Soothsayer, nye 
any token of affection or concern. Some of | 

‘ i . ¥ do very well with this white man; and 
them did more; on the outside of prisons ick 
f ‘hicl ey ae’ d nothing will befall him except some sickness. 
rom winch sewers issued, they stooped | 1: is ta be observed, that aluvost every Chief 
over these infectious streams, to converse 

. . . of bis country has such a Soothsayer. 
with a friend or relative, and remove from ‘Chaves Qe 
their minds a distrust too natural in misfor- | 2808; . uns die 
tune. Who then can refrain from joining in th iin Chane stands 0° 
unison with the last four lines of le | 
fo da with ripe fruit. Mong? Hate’s son went 

rk Ep: ’ up the tree, perceived a serpent on one of 


In the course of these anecdotes M. le 
Gouvé informs us that no obstacle prevented 
the women from attendiag at the prisons. 
Every day, and inevery season, the garden of 
the Luxembourg was crowded with women, 
wlio, in spite otf excessive heat or cold, rain 
or wind, were spending the morning there in 
expectation of seeing, for a single moment, 


Just tribute to the Fair Sex? the branches, and in consequence came 
Reviens de ton erreur, Tor qui veux les flétrir + down. 1 asked him if the serpent did not 
Sache les respecter autant que les chérir ; strike atbim. He smiled, and shewed me a 


Et, si la voix du sang n’est point une chimére, | string which was tied round his foot, given 
Tombe aux picds de ce Sexe a qui tu dois Ta | by his father to him, asa preventive from 
| being bit by a serpent—This thing is 
‘id ‘called a Queé. The Susoos consider it 

This article would be imperfect, dic we not ‘not only a preventive of all disasters, 
address our fair countrywomen by asking,x— | but a security to them of success in 
* what would their feelings and conduct be | all their undertakings. ‘his Queé is pre- 
under similar trials and difficulties ?”—and | pared from goat and ox horns, or from a 


charge the young men of Britain, as they Prce of paper, with some words inscribed 
value their own lives, and the sufferings of |" the Arabian tongue. They have Queés 
‘also in their houses, to protect their persous 


those whose affection is the object of their ang property: these consist of wooden 
emulation,—to ward off such days of misery, images ; and sometimes of small pots, filled 
by the arm of unbending resistance against { up with feathers and other things. These 
an insidjous foe ; thereby supporting that cons | like the Housebold 
by | Pledge against Poison: Personal Pro- 
ich they have been hitherto protected from tection.—When you buy any of the native 
such inexpressible miseries as M. le Gowvé | drinks, for instance honey, or palin-wine, it 
has attempted to describe. j is customary for the seller first to drink of it 
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in the presence of the buyer, to prove that 
itis not poisoned ; and then the latter tastes 
it: and sol did. The paim-wine being sour, 
and the charge extravagant, I declined the 
purchase. The man grew angry, and told 
me, a3 J had tasted the palm-wine, I mus¢ 
buy it, or make him amends. Notwish- 
standing my friendly remonstrances, that 
in tasting it, 1 had only followed the general 
custom of the country, his anger increased 
to such a degree, that, at last, he drew his 
dagger, and wanted to fight me. I sent for 
Fantawani, who instantly came ; and, after 
having informed himself of the state of the 
case, thus addressed the man: ‘* Art thou 
come to fight my White Man, whom I love 


as much as my head-woman ? Only touch him | 


—and you must take the consequences. [ere 
is my dagger—look at it! Dost thou take 
him for a Slave Trader, who lies, curses, 
and defrauds ? No—such a man he is not ; 
but, to teach our children, and to make us 
better people, he is come; and, therefore, 
nobody shall molest him: for I, Monge 
Packe, Monge Domba, and Mong? Hate, 
whose son is with him, love him, and stand 
by him.” This so completely silenced the 
man, that he quictly took his rice and palm- 
wine on his shoulders, and marched off. A 
little while after Fantamani called him back, 
and requested me to buy the wine, that he 
might not have to carry it all the way back, 
which I gladly did, as he lowered his price, 
and I could uiake some use of it. 

Leopard Palaver : Disguises.—The people 
in Bashia weut over to Lissy, Monge Packe’s 
Town, to hear and talk a Leopard Palaver. 


Not far from Candia, a leopard lately seized | 


three persons, in the day time, ana almost 
killed them. Now experience, perhaps 
more than superstition, makes it necessary 
to ascertain whether those people were really 
attacked by a leopard; because, when the 
Slave ‘Trade was still flourishing, many a 
man was caughton the road, ly men wrap- 


ped up in a lcopard’s skin, and carried away | 
and sold at a distant factory! So it once | 


happened, that a woman was caught by an 
alligator, and the alligator sold her! In 


the present Palaver, it was not settled what | 
sort of a leopard it was that had done the | 


mischief; bat Monge Packe declared, that, 
whenever a leopard should attack people in 
the day time, in a town, and they do not 
killhim, he would certainly carry war to 
such a town, and barn the houses. 

Sierra Leone.—A singular occurrence took 
a? in this colony in the month of March 
ast. A Mr. Grant who arrived on the 16th 
of February, on the 21st claimed a seat in 
Council—and that the first in Council, with- 
out having any document or authority to pro- 
duce, in support of his claim : of course, the 
Governor, Capt. Columbine refused to order 
his being sworn into that office. 


| going for some water, one very «ar 


Olservanda Evternd.—New Zealand. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

By an error in transcription for 
which we are not responsible, the name of 
the young Chief of New Zealand who came 
to London to see King George is wrongly 
spelled, in our last number, p. 1126, instead of 
Duatena it should be Dua/exrra. 

Traditions. — There are gwo traditions 
amongst them, which Duaterra assures me 
are universally believed in New Zealand ; 
one, respecting the Creation of Man; and the 
other, relative tothe Moon. ‘These traditions 
evidently shew that they have derived some 
from Divine Revelation. 

Creation.—W ith respect to the Creation of 
Man Duaterra says, that the New Zealander 
have been taught, from time immemorial, 
by their Priests and Fathers, to believe, that 
three Gods made the first man.—They also 
believe that the first woman was made of one 
of the man’s ribs: the general term for bone, 
is Eve. Duaterra asserts, that all the New 
Zealanders believe, that the first woman was 
made of an Eve, or Bone, taken from the 
side of the first man. 

Man in the Moon.—He told me, that 
there was a man at New Zealand a 
long time ago, named Rona, who was 
night, and by accident burt bis foot; and 
that there were neither moon nor stars to be 
seen atthe time. While Rona was in this 
situation, and so lame as not to be able to 


| return to his house, the Moon came sud- 


denly upon him. ona laid hold of 2 tree 
to save himself, but in vain; for the Moon 
earried both him and the tree away, and 
there they believe he is to this day. 

Whence can we conjecture that they have 
obtained these two extraordinary traditions, 
respecting the Creation of Man and Woman, 
and that of the Man in the Moon? It is 
very singular, that the fable of the Man in 
the Moon, so generally current among the 
common people of England, should be in 
circulation among the New Zealanders as an 
old tradition. 

Serpent's advice to Sharks.—The following 
tradition, which Duaterra related, is also a 
very singular one. The sharks wanted to 
leave the sca, and to live on shore. The 
serpent would not ailow them; and told 
them, that, if they attempted to come on 
shore, men would eat them. The sharks 
said they would be as safe on shore as the 
serpent was. The serpent replied, that he 
had a hole in the ground, where he con- 
cealed himself from man; and that men 
would not eat him, for, if he only put bis 
head out of his hole, they were afraid of 
him, and ran away: but the shark had no 
place on the land where he could be safe ; 
and therefore the serpent compelled him 1o 
return to the sea, and at the same time told 
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him, that men would take him there with 
their hooks if he did not take care. It is a 
very extraordinary circumstance, that the 
New Zealanders should believe that the ser- 
pent, at some former period, actually spoke 
with man’s voice, in preference of other 
animals and reptiles. ‘Their belief of this 
may be, at some fv“ue period, favourable 
to the introduction of that Christian Due- 
trine, the Fallof Man. If they admit that 
the serpent could speak, it will be no very 
difficult matter for them to admit the account 
of Man's Fall, as recorded by Moses. 

We conceive that this is a fable; and that 
no greater dependence can be placed on the 
language of the serpent, as a mythological 
fact, than on similar conversations in /Esop. 
The moral seems to be—the power of man 
over the creatures; on the land especially, 
but including also the water. 

Harvest Home.—The Chiefs muster all 
their men at particular times of the year: the 
Great Muster is made after the Potatoe 
Harvest. The ground from which the po- 
tatoes have been lately dug, is cleared of the 
stems and weeds, and then levelled. On 
this ground they all assemble ; men, women, 
andchildren. ‘The men are all drawn up, 
like a regiment; and stand in ranks, five, 
six, orseven deep, according to the will of 
the Chief. One of the head officers, or 
Rangateedas, begins to muster them; not 
by cal‘ing over their names, but by passing 
in front of their ranks, and telling their 
numbers: at the head of every hundred 
men, he places a Ranga/eeda ; and con- 
tinues, in this manner, to muster the whole, 
leaving a Tangateeda with each hundred 
men: thus ten Fangateedas answer for a 
thousand men. The women and children 
are never mustered. This custom is some- 


America, 


Aralia. Austria, [1372 
ritual than those of simple deism. May 
this remark be found applicable to the po- 
pulation of New Zealand, both ‘* noble” 
aud ignoble.” 

Mode of Salutation.—The common mode 
of salutation between two persons is, to 
bring their noses into contact with each 
other; and Wuaterra tells me, that, when 
he left New Zealand to come to England, 
so many came to see him embark, that his 
nose was sore, with rubbing against the 
noses of his frieads. 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 

New Colony.—A small colony has sailed 
from Boston to the Islands of Trestan de 
Cunha, in future to be called the Islands of 
Refreshment, with a view to raise supplies 
for vessels bound to the Cape of Good Hope 
and the East Indies. ‘The soil and climate 
are similar to Madeira and the Azores: the 
harbours are represented as being better. 

ARABIA. 

Wechabites.—Constantinople, August 10. 
The Wechabites, to the number of 120,000 
men, adyanced during the month of June ta 
Bussora on the Persian Golf. The Pacha of 
Bagdad, at the head of 40,000 men repulsed 
them, and, as is said, to Arabia. Neverthe. 
less, they still keep possession of the Holy Cities 
of Mecca and Medina, which they have pil- 
laged. When the Porte shall be relieved from 
the pressure of the war against Russia, the 
most vigorous measures will be taken to sub- 
due those enemies of the True Faith. During 
the last five years the Caravans of Pilgrims 
to the Holy Cities have entirely ceased. 

AUSTRIA. 

Oriental Studies. — Vienna, August 29, 
There is an intention of enlarging the plan 
of the institution established here under the 
name of the Oriental Academy. This esta- 
blishment was founded in 1754 by the Prince 


thing similar to that of the kings and rulers 
of the Israelites, mustering the men of the 
different tribes among them, while they 
took no account of the women and children. 
—Afier the muster is taken, their holidays 
begin. They now spend several days and 
nights, in feasting, dancing, and perform- 
ing their religious ceremonies. Many 
hundreds join in these amusements, The 
Chiefs do not dance themselves: they only 
look on, and give directions to their man. 
Where is the nation which does not 
maintain in some form or ether, the feast 
of in-gathering ? It is an antient, and was 
originally a noble expression ef human 
gratitude to the Celestial Benefactor. While 
preserved in tolerable purity, religion could 
not be wholly extinct: and where it. still 
is popular there is a foundation for the es- 


tablishment of religious principles, more spi- 


de Kaunitz, then first minister of state, under 
the auspices of the empress Maria Theresa. 
It has produced a considerable number of 
eminent oriental schalars, of whom many 
have been employed in the legation to Con~ 
stantivople: they have also published many 
works of great interest on Eastern literature. 
M. Chabert published a few weeks ago a co- 
medy in the Turkish language, intitled Hadge 
Bechtasse, or the Creation of the Janissaries, 
in three acts. 

New Organization of the Army.—Vienna, 
Sept. 8. In pursuance of the new organi- 
zation, it is said that the infantry regiments 
will consist of 12 companies of fusileers, and 
two of grenadiers, the former 120 men each, 
apd the latter 100. To each regiment will be 


| attached two battalions of dandwehr, (militia) 
_in which will be placed the supernumerary of~ 
| ficers. All the oflicers will receive one-third 
of their pay in money, and the two other 
3C4 
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thirds in bank notes, at their current value. 
All the veterans will receive their discharge, 
and all foreign soldiers will be set at liberty, 
whether they have reached the close of their 
engagements or not. All foreigners of the 
rank of subalterns, who wish their discharge, 
will receive it immediately. In the cavairy 
one-fourth of the men will be discharged. 
Tt is calculated that these new arrangements 
will save the state ten millions of florins. 

Finances.—Vienna, Sept. 16. ‘The two 
letters patent relative to the extinction of the 
public debt, have lately been published. The 
first attaches to real property; in this the 
state declares the necessity it is under to de- 
mand one fenth part of the property of all its 
subjects; but it grants them leave to pay this 
contribution in fifteen equal portions, from 
year to year, with considerable deductions in 
favour of those who coinplete these payments 
in eighteen months. Government promises 
to employ the product during the ensuing five 
years exclusively to the extinction of the 
paper money ; and during the ten following 
years nine tenths of it to that purpose, the 
other tenth to the general debt of the state. 

The tax on personal property is to ve paid 
in five years, beginning with Nov, 1, 1810. 
Wholesale merchants and agents who do not 
belong to any corporation excepted ; they are 
to pay within two years. This is to be ex- 
clusively applied to the reduction of the pa- 
per money. The produce from laud in the 

Icreditary States is estimated at 590 millions 
of florins in Bank bills (about #540,000), 
The remainder about as much. Hungary is 
not included. 

To repress as much as possible that jolling 
and usury which prevails at the exchange, 
no banker or dealer is to be admitted into it 
tn fucure without a ticket. All jobbers who 
have no actual commissions are excluded. 

In the interim the government is negotiut- 
ing a loan among the bankers of Amsterdam, 
and other cities in Holland. 

Finances.—Vienna, September 17. The 
Fdict announcing a tax on property has occa- 
sioned a great sensation on the Exchange. 
The course of Exchange sunk to 420; but 
the concourse of persons desirous of exchang- 
ing their paper, raised it again. 

CHINA. 

Trade again stopped at Canton.—\We are 
concerned to state that another stoppage in 
the company’s trade at Canton has taken 

lace in consequence of a second Chinese 
weed been unfortunately killed in an affray. 
An English seaman belonging to the Royal 
Charlotte Indiaman, was the person accused. 
An examination into the affair was imme- 
diately taken, at which the chief and super- 
cargoes and Captain Austin of the St. Albans 
atiended. The innocence of this man was 
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established to the satisfaction of the above 
gentlemen, and thev accordingly refused to 
deliver him up. But little doubt exists on 
the part of the English at Canton, that the 
man was killed by an American. The 
Chinese however ate positive in asserting that 
it was an Englishman, and offered to grant 
grand chops aud pilots for the ships ; on cons 
dition of one man, on whom they should fix, 
being left to take his Wial.—This was refused. 

Chinese Hong Merchant Bankrupt.—We 
are also sorry to add that another of the Hong 
merchants, by name Gnewaqua, has failed for 
twenty lacs of dollars, seven of which fall, 
we understand, to the lot of the company, 

DENMARK. 

Commerce —Copenhagen, Sept. The 
price of colonial produce, as might have beea 
expected, has risen in consequence of the 
late order of his wajesiy with regard to its im. 
portation, Tobacco has also risen to an exces. 
sive price, from the cessation of ourcommerce, 

PRANCE, 

Culture of Soda.—Mont. de Marsan, Aug. 
25. The cultivation of the soda plant or 
salicot, has succeeded complete.y in several 
parishes of the district of Tarascon situated 
23,500 toises (say 10 miles) from the coast, 
and has been fouud the most profitable kind 
of cultivation. One heclare has produced 22 
+ quintals of matter, which at 180 francs the 
90 hectoliires of sced at 24 franes....... 2160 
Total 6120 ~the Expeuces being 774, leaves 
a profit of 5346. 

Joist soils and those adjacent to these a have 
always been found most advantageous to this 
culture: the distance of this successful ex. 
periment from the sea renders it remarkable. 

Modest Inscription on the list of a Series 
of Medals lately published, uncer the title of 
Napoveonrog, by Mr. E. E. Petroni de 
Perouse. It is inscribed on a truncated column. 

NAP. IMP. 
FEL. INVICT. S. AVG. 
ITALICO. GERM. SARM, 
PYND, SALC. FELICISS, 
IMP. VNIV, 
RT. REGNVM, ITAL. 
CVNCTA. LAETA. CVNCTA, 
CVNCTA, SECVNDA 
CVM. QVINQVE N. MVLTIS 
Ay 
GERMANY. 

Literature.—Miunich, Sept. 2. The public 
meetings of the Academy of Sciences in this 
city which have been suspended for some 
time past, have lately been resumed. 

Loan failed.—Cassel, Avg. 31. The loan 
endeavoured to be negotiated in foreign parts 
by the King of Westphalia has failed. 

The University of Halle has received an 
augmentation of its allowances. They are ta 
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be employed on the library, the botanic gar- , preserve his property—the accounts before us 


den, the cabinet of natural history, and the 
salaries of professors. ‘The number of young 
students expected in this university, will be 
increased, by those from Prussia: that go- 
vernment haying given leave to all its subjecis 
to frequent this seat of learaing. 

Improvements, — Frankfort, September 3. 
The ditches that susrounded this city former- 
ly, are now transformed into pleasant walks ; 
the ramparie and bastions are changed into 
private gardens, coutaining handsome houses : 
the walks are kept in good order, Tie old 
gates of the city, dark, and arched over, are 
aaken down, and iheir places are decorated 
with stately buildings. "Tue famous tower of 
Eschenheim is preserved; but a part of its 
lower gallery has lately fallen down, 

Banhkruptcy.—-It is said that M. Matthias 
Roore, of Lubeck, has failed for two millions 
anda half of marcs, equal to about £250,000. 
Tie bankers at Paris are large creditots. 

GREECE. 

Commerce.—Salonica, July 2. An Ame- 
rican vessel arrived jhere from Malta, witha 
carga of colonial produce intended for Vienna, 
Three other vesscls, freighted in the same 
manuer, are expected, the cargoes of which 
are to be forwarded to Hungary. —The mer- 
chants, belonging to the powers who have 
adopted the Continental system, saw with no 
little surprise that the Austrian Consul so far 
fivoured this fraudulent commerce, that he 
received in his warehouses, and Jodged in his 
house the merchandize, and the pioprietors. 

HOLLAND. 

Increasing Distress.—Private accounts 
state, that since the abdication of Louis, 
the sum of public aad private distress has 
been increased beyond all former example. 
The misery produced by the reduction of the 
public funds to one-third of their original 
amount and value is hardly to be described. 
Numerous families have been utterly ruined 
by this nefarious violation of the public 
faith. Before the adoption and enforcement 
of this fatal measure, it was with infinite 
difficulty that many fannlies could meet the 
wants of the state. Now it is quite imprac- 
ticable ; and those who had before scarcely 
sufficient for their subsistence, are driven toa 
coudition of wretcheduness bordering on abso- 
lute want.—This is the Corsican’s happiness ! 

INDIES, EAST. 

Insurrection and Conflagration at Ran- 
goon —The King of Ava, being at war with 
the Siamese, had ordered an enrolment of all 
men capable of bearivg arms. In conse- 
quence of the above order an insurrection 
took place at Rangoon: the whole of the 
houses, with the exception of one, had been 
burnt, and the loss of the merchants, particu- 
larly the Armenians, was very great—one 
respectable merchant of that nation, is mens 
tioned to have lost his life in endeavouring to 


state that it was a general scene of devasta- 
tion and plunder. 

Hindoo Naval Suverstition. — Bombay, 
February 10, 1810. On Monday night a 
great concourse of all sorts of people was 
collected in the dockyard to witness the float- 
ing of the new ship, which was to be hauled 
out of dock at high water; Captain Harring- 
ton bad a numerous party of friends on board, 
who sat down to an elegant cold collation, 
and drank suecess to the Charles Grant with 
hearty good will. Frow the circumstance of 
her having too much ballast on board, she 


| did not float, and was accordingly shored up 


again. Last night, being lightened sufliciently, 
she was hauled out and safely warped to her 
moorings jn the stream. ‘The Charles Grane 
isa remarkably handsome, well finished ship, 
of 12@0 tons burthen ; and bids fair to reflect 
much credit on the marine architecture of 
Bombay. It isa curious circumstance, that 
Monday nigat was the first time that Jem- 
settjee, the master builder, had ever presume 
ed to send a new ship out of deck without a 
Parsee priest, fo assist him with his prayers 


Jor success; to this omission is imputed by 


these people, the failure of the first aitempt. 

Singular Bore.--On Saturday last between 
12 and 1 0’clock in the forencon, the Bore 
presented a singular ap,earance. After hav- 
ing passed the Bankshall with furious veloci- 
ty, a considerable portion of the wave re- 
turned and rushed in a contrary direction, 
along with the stream on the western side of 
the river, This appearance, we understand, 
has not been observed previous to the present 
year. We shall esteem ourselves indebted to 
any correspondent, who will communicate 
an explanation of the pheenomenon. 

Lions extant in India.—We are requested 
by a correspondent to give publicity to the 
following occurrence, which, he justly ob- 
serves, ‘* will confirm what hitherto has been 
doubtful, or, if ascertained, not generally 
known.”.........© Hansi, March 8, 1810. 
A few days ago five horsemen, stationed at a 
village about 14 coss from hence, hearing 
that a pig had been taken by a tyger, went 
to the spot on foot, where they found a lion 
and lioness feeding upon it; the latter, on 
the patch of grass being sct on fire, went off, 
but the former advanced slowly towards the 
men with his mane and tail erect, at whom 
they fired a volley from their matchlocks 
with so good an effect as induced them to go 
up and destroy him with their swords, wh ch 
was accomplished afier one man had been 
severely wounded. The animal was sent 
here, and appeared to be a full grown lion, 
in every respect the same as the African one, 
except that the colour of the mane, which 
was very thick, is rather lighter. A lioness 
a few days previous had been sent in from 
Hissan, having been killed by a party of 
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horsemen, but not without one man and two | to warm them at the fire. We saw some 
horses being wounded. The above conse- | times frozen iain before ; but then only fey 
quently proves that lions are to be found in | sinall stones fell with the rain; none of them 
India as well as in Africa.” were equal to this rain, because they neither 
This article is of greater consequence than | Poured down hail so abundantly nor the 
it appears to be at first sight. It is well stones were of such large size. All the old 
known that one of the avacars (or divine in 
frozen rain, It rained from Vyeoontapat. 
carnations of India) is the Lion Avatar: | nam, a village in the Guntoor Zillah, up to 
athrone, in the Sanscrit and other Hicdoo | Daumalore village, in the Zillah of Masuli. 
Janguages, is called Srnehdsen—Lion’s seat: | patam ; which is two coses in breadth frow 
from Sing,a Lion, and dsen,a scat, Among to aod three cosses in lengih 
4 : rom east to west. 

the at Mahabalipuram, is a lion, Inscription for Lord Cornwallis’s Cenotaph, 
much larger than life. Nevertheless, the —Madras. The following is a correct ©0)5 
figure called a lion by the Brahmins, and | of the inscription written by C. Marsh, Esq. 
made to represent that animal in their temples | of this presideacy, for the cenotaph in houour 
for centuries past, thoagh it bears the name, | Of Lord Cornwallis, at the request ot the com 
is a distorted monster totally unlike the origin- | Mittees who superintend that elegant building: 


al: insomuch, that it has been from hence ee pute S. M. 
: Nobillissim. Car. Marchion. Cornwattis 
supposed, that the lion was not anciently de familia antiqua 
known in this country ; and that Sing was a In Agro Suffolciensi. 
name given toa monster which existed only Viri adpetendis honoribus modesti, 


in Hindoo romance. The Brahmins of Garendis 
Militarium rerum apprimé prudentis, 


Bengal knew the lion, kept by Ww. Hastings Conciliandis adversantium animis 
in his garden, as their Sing or Sinha. Gene- Facile pracipui. 
rally speaking, it may be inferred, that the In quo, virtutum carum quz vulgo 


ny Laboris in nezotio, fortitudinis periculo, 

extensively known in various countries of the Consilii in providendo, 

earth, than at present: and that by the in- Fuerunt administra quasi comitesque 


‘ Fides, humanitas, abstinentia. 
creasing population and power of mankind, Site, hhc 


he is now restricted to the parts less profitable Late diuque exardens, 

to the lord of the creation. Auctoritate et sapientid perstringebat, 
Extraordinary Hail Storm.—The follow- _Mortem pridie Kalend. Ap. obiit 

ing is an extract of a letter from a most re- 

spectable Zemindar in Zillah Guntoor, to a 

gentleman at Masulipatam—at Ibrahimpat- gga 

nain eight or nine miles from Amaravaty, Conlatis pecuniis, 

only a squall of wind and rain was experienc- Hujus colonize Brittanici et nativi 

ed. On the 27th of March, i810, at one Exstructum cusavere. 


< i 4 i y . 
o'clock in the forenoon, a rainbow, was Query. Tow far is the adoption of Latin 
found round the sun, and it remained until : 


sunset. In the evening, we saw in the north, for public monuments by the British nation 4 
some clouds which began to spread by degrees. memorial of a former subjection to the Ro- 
At nine o'clock in the night, a violent wind | mau power ?—How far ought that memorial 
blew and astonishingly covered the whole to be introduced in regions now acknowledg- 
town of Amravaty with dust; ten minutes | jng the British sway ?—Can the natives com 
after this, the frozen a began ; and some prehend wherefore we do not adopt our na 
stones were as big as the fowl's egg, and some ‘onal 
as big as goose’s egg,and some as big as cocoa- tional jlanguage in our national monuments: 
nuts ; andat the time of its so falling, the noise INDIES, WEST. 

was like the firing of several guns atone and| Description of Fort Ferrier, St. Domingo. 
the same time. All the Janterns and some | —Fort Ferrier is an extensive fortification, 
of the globes which were tied in the upstairs | with upwards of one hundred and_ seventy 
of my house were broken to pieces. This | pieces of cannon, of different calibre. ‘The 
rain continued from 9 to half past 10 o’clock ; | wall is built with the hard limestone of the 
when in the light of torches the whole { country, and encircles the peak of Moun! 
ground appeared as covered by pure white | Melo, the highest in the vicinity of Cap: 
marbles; these stones being dissolved, the | Francois. “This fortress, which exhibits a4 
water ran in the streets; and the people | ingenious piece of military architecture, wes 
who walked in this water, had their legs | originally planned, and the foundation lai, 
benumbed, insomuch that they were obliged | by Mons, Ferrier, an officer of the Hrencl 
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enzineers, about the year 1799: since which 
time it has been continued under the direction 
of Christophe. The mountain is very diffi- 
cult to ascend, from the greatness of the ac- 
clivity, in the distance of a mile of uneven 
rocky ground, from the summit. Within 
the enclosure is a snbterraneous space of 
eyilicient extent to contain six thousand men ; 
and a repository of provisions for the support 
of that number, for eighteen months. ‘This 
circumstance is attended by a precaution which 
evinces the sagacity of the Haytian monarch ; 
that of having this supply regularly distributed, 
to prevent its deeay, and replacing it with a 
fresh stock. 

A precipice, terrible beyond description, 
presents tse if at the base of one of the 
anales of the great surrounding wall ; down 
which, all those who unfortunately displease 
the sable tyrant are hurled. ‘The know- 
ledge of this instils a dread into the minds of 
jis subjects, and renders them more assi- 
duous in the execution of his commands. 

Christophe intends this spot as a place of 
refuge for himself and adherents, should the 
French nation ever attempt, during bis reign, 
to regain the island. He has been indefau- 
gable in his exertions to render it impreg- 
nable, sparing neither expence nor trouble ; 
and it appears that he has tn a great measure 
succeeded towards the accomplishment of his 
wishes. He could not have fixed on a more 
advantageous situation for the securing of 
himself from any attack that might be made 
by his uropean enemies, as the mountain is 
seally inaccessible to any but the natives, who 
are alone able to sustain the fatigues of such 
a journey. So despotic is this Haytian 
prince, that he levies a contribution on all 
catile belonging to his partizans. He also 
obliges the inhabitants, whenever it suits his 
pleasure, of whatever sex, age, or colour they 
may be, to carry stones and other materials 
for the erection or repairs of his fortress ; and 
the least appearance of disapprobation or dis- 
taste of his measures, is punishable by death. 

The summit of the mountain has a_ sin- 
gular appearance from Cape Frangois, much 
resembling a crow's nest , and it is so termed 
by the resident Englishmen ; that is among 
themselves only, for such a precaution is 
necessary, from the suspicious temper of the 
president, who would, if it reached him, 
conclude that they meant to observe an 
affinity between himself and the crow—her 
nest and his retreat. The consequence of 
any sarcastic observations of such a nature, 
would be a leap from his mount. 

Fort Ferrier is distant about fourteen miles 
from the Cape; it rises from a vale of the 
same name, and may be seen 15 leagues off. 

Rival Squadrons of Hayti.—The colours or 
ensign of Christophe is merely red and blue, 
vertical; that of Petion red and blue horizon- 
‘ai; so that they are the same, only difs 
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ferently placed. Christophe's squadron consists 
of nine vessels (one being added lately) ; two 
ships, about the size of English sloops of war, 
formerly West-Indianien ; five brigs (not sa 
large as our’s, bearing a captain as commands 
er), one schooner, and a sloop. 

Petion’s cousists of seven versels—two core 
vettes, fonr brigs, and a three-masted schoon- 
er: this is by far the best squadron ; have the 
superiority im sailing, better appointed, 
and calculated for fighting. The number of 
guns in each are nearly equal—iley mount 
about 125 in each squadron. 

ITALY. 

State Delts.—lRome, Sept. 5. An ime 
perial decree, of the 10th of August, has 
ordered the repayment of the public debt of 
the Roman States, the interest on which 
amounts to 2,500,000 francs. A capital of 
40 millions in national domains 1s appropri- 
aicd for this repayment; and this property is 
placed at the disposal of an administrasion, 
composed of one director, two adjuncts, and 
a council of 30 members, all creditors of the 
ci-devant Roman States: it is to be presided 
over by the Intendant of the ‘Treasury, for 
the departments of ome and ‘Trasimene. 

Conscription.—Naples, Sept. 5. A decree, 
dated in the Royal Camp at Piale, August 27, 
bears that from that date the voluntary enrcl- 
ments are suppressed, and that all the corps 
of the army shall be completed by the mode 
of conscription. ‘The Royal Gendarmerie, 
the Municipal Guard of Naples, and the 
Royal Corsican regiment, are excepted from 
this arrangement. 

Eruption of  Vesuvius.—-A tremendous 
eruption of Vesuvius took place on the 1th 
and 14th September, the village of Resina 
was nearly overwhelmed by the torrent of 
lava. Fresh eruptions were apprehended. 

PRUSSIA. 

Suicides.—Berlin, September 2. Suicide 
never was so frequent in this city as itis at the 
present. A Jewish Exchange Broker killed 
himself a few days ago. of brothers 
had destroyed themselves previously. What 
is remarkable, these unhappy persons selected 
those kinds of death for which the Jews 
generally entertain the greatest horror. One 
of them drowned himself; another threw 
himself out of a window in the third story of 
his house ; the third shot himseif with a pistol. 

Commerce.—Berlin, Sept. 2. The Rus- 
sian products, which we formerly received 
by the ports of the Baltic, continue to arrive 
here by means of caravans. ‘These are man 
carriages, each drawn by a single horse, which 
travel together. This kind of carriage does 
not cost much. After having delivered their 
goods, the Russian carriers undertake to des 
liver other merchandize at Frankfort upon the 
Oder, at Leipsic, &c. This business does 
much harm to the Prussian carriers, as they 
cannot transport merchaudize at so low a price. 
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RUSSIA, 

Financial Difficulties—The finances of 
Russia are in the most deplorable state, and 
unfit her for the struggle to which the ambi- 
tion of France will shortly call her. ‘The 
Government paper is at present at a discount 
of nearly thvee hundred per cent. and the 
resources of the empire are so exhausted, 
that they are expected to sink still lower. 

SPAIN. 

Spanish Chieftains. —In two years and 
a half the conquest of Spain has not been 
achieved ; the spirit of resistance increases 
and is confirmed, while those who serve the 
invaders are full of discontent and dissension. 
Besides the more regular armics, (which 
under Blake in Marcia, Caro in Valencia, 
O'Donnell in Catalonia, Romana in Estie- 
madura, Mahi in Gallicia, and Elio at the 
island of Leon, are unbroken and well dis- 


ciplined ;) the whole country swarms with | ; 
| troop to betray their leader, was himself 


bands of patriots, who intercept convoys 
and couriers, destroy small detachments of 
the French, and infest the very gates of the 
towns in their possession. The leade:s of 
those bands are a3 various as the nature of 
their followers; monks, curates, 
and peasants obey, or command without dis- 
tinction. As this is the mode of warfare 
which has redeemed Spain and other coun- 
tries from conquest, being the most conge- 
nial to the nature of the land, aud to the 
character of the natives, we have thought that 
some particulars of one of the most active and 
eclehrated chieitains would be read with inter- 
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concluding a formal treaty, in which both 
partics promised to adopt a milder and more 
civilized system. The Eaipezinado has ap. 
peared often at the gates of Salamanca, Playing 
on his guitar, and provoking the French soldiers 
to come forth and fight him. Having resolved 
to deliver three haudred Spaniards who were 
imprisoned in Valladolid, he entered the city 
at night in disguise, and contrived to intoxicate 
the French centincls, and released the cap. 
tives; whom he seat to the Army of the 
Marquis de la Romana This intrepid Cap. 
tain has frequently carried off the French 
guard from the gates of Madrid, and of their 
cities. He has twice attempted to seize the 
person of Joseph Buonaparte. the 
first occasion he sacked the palace of the 
Buen Retiro, close to Madrid, and escaped 
with a booty of £50,000 sterling. On the 


| last, he failed by the treachery of one of his 


nobles, | 


est: —~ The Empezinado, having witnessed at | 


Aranda, anthe Douro, themurder of his whole 
family in cold blood by a party of French soldiers, 
escaped from their hands, and swore never to 
sheath hissword while a Frenchman remained 
in Spain. He collected a troop of 1200 men, 
who have armed themselves as well as they 
have been able, and are clothed in the Im- 

erial uniforms which they have taken, 
Lhere is searcely a province in the Peninsula 
which he has not visited; and in all his 
name is the theme of praise, and the cause 
of terror. In Gallicia he reduced the army 
of Marshal Ney to want, and literally to 
nakedness, by itercepting his supplies and 
his couriers. In the mountains of Guada- 
rama, wear Madrid, the French had taken 
prisoners eight of his men, whom they had 
nailed to the trunks of trees, as a warning 
to other drigands ;’ this was no sooner known 
to the Empezinado, than he marched to the 
attack of a French detachment; having suc- 
ceeded in taking some prisoners, he con- 
ducted them to the very spot on which his 
own followers had suffered death, and in- 
flicted upon them the same puuishwent in 
the same manner. Marshal Bessieres, quick- 
ly perceiving on which side would be the 
advantage of such a warfare of retaliation, 
was obliged to submit to the humiliation of 


lieutenants, who having engaged partof the 


killed by them. These anecdotes will suffice 
to prove, the Empezinado possessed of all 
the qualities which Romance iiself attributes 
to hisoccupation. Such a warfare, conduct. 
ed by such leaders, and there are many in 
Spain, is most noxious to the enemy, and 
most deserving of support from our go. 
verument, and we trust they will not ouly 
supply themywith arms, aamunition, and 
provision in abundance, but that they will 
assist their efforts in establishing similar plans 
by naval means, all along the coasts of Spain 
and Portugal, wherever annovance can be 
given to the tyrant’s treops.—EL Empezinado 
has been ereated Brigadier ofthe Royal Armies, 
in reward of the long series of his brave actions, 
Proclamation.—Qur atrocious tyrant has 
ordered his partner Joe to disseminate the 
following proclamation among the Spanish 
Americans: in which, while ke is shedding 
our blood, he styles himself majesty of both 
our Indies ! Whatever miseries he may have 
in store (by way of shewing his love) for 
European Spain, we rest assured that he never 
will have an opportunity of cursing the 
Spaniards of South America with his love! 
“© Beloved Subjects, and dear People, 
who, through the unfortunate circumstances 
which the enemies of your prosperity, of 
your peace and security, have produced, now 
find yourselves plunged in a sea of difficulties, 
troubles, and dangers; it is to you, to whom 
our paternal voice is addressed, You, our 
dear subjects, who are evidenily deceived, 
and imposed upon by the false news, and 
egregious untruths, which THE AUDACIOUS 
REBELS of (his OoR kingdom of Spain, and 
the cruel persecutors of the human race, ¢/ose 
English, dispatch and transmit to you. Con- 
sider, with particular care and attention, what 
you ought todo. Listen to the voice of vir 
tue, truth, and honour. Know that the re- 
leliious and perverse Junta seck only to de 
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ceive you, and to strip you of all that wealth 
and treasure which you possess, in order to 
make you the more subinissive and cringing 
to its bloody mandates, and hypocritical and 
treacherous views. Be assured, that the Eug- 
lish on their part endeavour to spoil you of 
your gold and happiness, only ta order to 
maintain with ita war which they have pro- 
yoked, the tendency and end ef which is to 
annihilate you. Consider, reflect, and pouder 
all this; and if your impartial decision ts not 
to submit yourselves to our paternal and just 
government, Tat any rate advise you to unite 
together all ina body, like good and affec- 
tionate brothers, and to declare yourselves 
free and independent of all the nations in the 
world. Abolish entirely that iaiquitous, bar- 
barous, fanatical government, under which 
you have groaned and suffered so long. Dash 
to the ground the inhuman and infernal in- 
quisition Give to the world illustrious proofs 
of honour, valour, and toleration. 
just, wise, and wholesome laws. Open your 
eyes to your OWn proper interest. Undo re- 
solutely the fatal alliance which exists be- 
tween you and the English, whose unalterable 
purpose it is to avail themselves of your va- 
Juable mines, which the bosom of your rich 
territories contain. ‘Their view fur some years 
luck has been fixed on these. Use your ut- 
most address, therefore, to prevent them from 
realizing their vile and unjust desiens. With 
equal care and vigilance, keep aloof from all 
pretended treaties of commerce and fricudship, 
Which ofher nations may ofler to m-ke with 
you. Remain firm, coustent, and determined 
to maintain the wise and happy government 
which you may have chosen; a!l united un- 
der the same standard, live peaceable and 
happy. Hold forth to the other nations the 
example of wisdom, valour, justice, and hap- 
piness: and My paternal care and affection 
towards you shall be obtained. 

* Given in our Royal Palace at Madrid, 
this 22d of March, 1810. «* I, the King, 

(Signed) JosEPu.” 

The Governors in the Spanish Colonies have 
replied effectually to this Proclamation, “ Aye, 
marry, and wisely too,” ly hanging sundry 
emissaries from Joseph: and others, who have 
been traced, await the same fute, At the Havan- 
nd, in particular, the execution was conducted 
wih extraordinary solemnity, and the confession 
made iy the unhappy cu!prit was ample, explicit, 
and completely penitent, 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


Value of Catile.—The following are pat- 
ticulars of the sale of the celebrated stock 
of cattle, sold October 11, at Ketton, pear 
Darlington, the property of and bred by Mz. 
‘harles Colling. 

Bulls,~Comet, six years ol’, sold for 1000 
Buineas, puachased by Messe. Wicatheshall, 
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Trotter, Wright, and Charge, gentlemen farmers 
and breelers, on the banks of the Vees.—Petrarch 
2 years old, suld for 365 guineas; Major 3 yr. 
old 200 ; May Duke 3 yr. old 145; Alfred 1 yr, 
old, 110; Duke t yr. old 105; and fave others 
of inferior note from 50 to 76 guineas each. 
Bull Calves,—Cecil sold for 170 guineas ; 
young favorite, 1493; George, do, 120: one 
20 guineas; one 60; one §03 one 15. 
Cows,—Lilly 3 yrs. old, sold for 410 guineas; 
Countess, 9 yis. old 460; Laum, 4 yrs. old, 
210; lady, 14 yrs. old, 206; Celina, 5 yrs. 
old, 260; Peeress, 5 yrs. old, 17093; Magdalene, 
5 yas. old, 170; Cathalene, 8 yis. old, 150; 
Daisy, 6 yrs. old, 149; Johanna, 4 yrs. old, 


| 130; Beauty 120, and five others from 45 to 


83 guineas, of iaferior note. 

Heifers,—Young Countess, 2 yrs. old, 206 
guineas ; Duchess, 183; Ciarlotte, 1 yr. old, 

39; Lucy, lyr. old, 132; Young Laura, 2 yrs. 
old, 101; Shocke, 3 yrs. old, 1055 Johanna, 
lyr. old, 35. 

Heifer Caives,—One sold for 106 guineas, ong 
for 75, two for 50 each, and one for 25. 

The total produce of cattle and sheep is 
stated to be £8,485, and yet Ketton farm 
is said to be only 300 acres. 

Azriculture.—Mr. Jolin Cotton Worthing- 
ton has communicated an account of his prace 
tice in cultivating sixteen aeres of lund, near 
Sidmouth, in Devon, entirely by the labour 
of asses. Ilis waggon was extremely light, 
caleulated to carry abouta ton and a half, 
and cost #16. Six asses were harnessed two 
abreast in it; the harness was a miniature of 
that of a horse, except that the collar divided 
at top, like an ox’s harness, and buckled to. 
gether ; the pair of chains weighed about 6lb. 
at 2s. per lb. or 8d. per foot; the wheel 
harness with hames, pad, iron-work, bridle, 
breecking, crupper, cost about £1. 16s. 
the leading ditto £1. 7s.; expenecs of shoe- 
ing, Is. Gd. a round.—[o all suff work, four 
asses were used at ploush, harnessed two 
abreast, and driven in hand with reins by the 
ploughman. ‘Ten or eleven acres of Mr. 
Worthington’s land in aration, lay on the 
slope of a hill, so steep, that horses had not 
been able to plough it up and down; but 
this his ass-team readily performed, The 
asses, none of which exceeded 11 hands in 
height, cost 40s. or less, each. In the same 
team, stallions, mares, and geldings were 
used; the mares were found tie most gentle 
and traciable; the geldings most stubborn 
and inactive, yet the most sagacious; the 
stallions somewhat vicious, but of double 
the spirit, strength, and vigour, of either of 
the others. The asses were not found liable 
to any maladies ; were temperate eaters, and 
throve best, when turn-d out into a neigh- 
bouring common to cater for themselves a- 
movg brambles. 

Stage Coach Act.—Lately, in one week, 
near a hundred informations were laid against 
stage-caich proprietors in Lerifordshire, for 
castying more outside passengers than the 


| 
| 
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law allows. The solicitor for the defendants 
pointed out some defects in the informations 
which proved fatal to them. 


Valuatle Discovery.—A heap of stones | 
lying under the Bescon Cliff at Harwich, 
have been discovered, it is said, to possess a | 


quality that will render a cement, composed 
of them, fully as durable as stone itself, and 
equally as good. 
town have refused £15,000 for the whole. 


N.B. This should encourage other pro- | 


prietors to seck for similar advantages. 
SCOTLANDs 
Trish Gratitude.—A writer in Glasgow, 


having lately had an opportunity, in the line | 
of his profession, of being serviceable to | 


two Irish labourers employed at the Canal 
now forming between Glasgow and Paisley, 
their fellow-workmen and countrymen, iu 


the vicinity of Glasgow, to testify their sense | 


of his friendship, volunteered to give hima 
day's work at harvest, on his farm. Ac- 
cordingly, on Saturday the oth ult. 90 


young men appeared on the ground with | 


ooks, and in the course of six hours cut 
down, in good style, upwards of 600 large 
stooks of oats, the produce of a field con- 
taining eleven Scotch acres. 

Curious natural Phenomenon.—Lately dis- 
covered in Edinburgh from a point of Salis- 
bury Crags, and from a place called Miller's 
Garden, there is visible in the rock on the 
Calton Bill, on which the monument to the 
memory of Lord NeExson is erected, a cor- 
rect though gigantic profile of the hero's face. 
It is formed by the rock, and was first ob- 
served a few weeks since by an English fa- 
mily travelling in Scotland. 

IRELAND, 

Cattle Fair.—Ballinasloe, October 5.— 
Yesterday the Earl of Clancarty, according 
to annual custom, threw open his extensive 
park at Garbally, for the reception of the 
various flocks of sheep that compese this 
celebrated and extensive mart. By sun-rise 
nearly a hunded thousand head of sheep, by 
the skill and activity of Irish shepherds, were 
variously arranged in their respective columns 
(without the division of a single hurdle), 
forming, by their disposition and the surround- 
ing scenery, one of the most picturesque and 
gratifying national spectacles that cou.d pos- 
sibly be conceived. ‘The continued fineness 
of the weather added much to the general 
effect. Full 44,000 sheep were sold in the 
early part of the day. In the afternoon the 
prices began to decline ; and this morning 
the best wethers fell from £3 to £2 13s. per 
head, and the sales were slack at these re- 
duced prices. —The following is the correct 
teturn of the sales, number of sheep sold and 


unsold, at Ballinasloe Fair, Oct. 4and 5:— | 


Sold .......... 66,610 
Unsold ...... 21,325—87,035 


The corporation of that | 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, October 25, 1810. 


What is that tremor which vibrates along 
the pen as we commence the Political Pers. 
cope of the present mouth ? [s it appreten. 
i sion for the fate of our country, as if that 
depended on the issue of a single event? || 
cannot be, Has it any reference to the te 
putation of our countrymen, wheiher as 
| loyal or brave, as intelligent or inflexible? 
. Certainly not. Is it sympathy with the suffer. 
| ings of humanity, under horrors, devastations 
and miseries, of the most distressing kinds? 
Is it indignation against the crimes of am. 
bition, and detestation of the heart capable 
commanding such calamities on speculas 
tion? Whatever it be, we cannot but com. 
ply with its demand of placing first in this 
article, the affairs of the Peninsula. In fact, 
| alleyes are at this moment turned towards 
Spain and Portugal. All hearts beat as hopes 
or fears prevail ; as influenced’ by rumours set 
afloat to answer purposes personal or polis 
tical. 

When we take up the map, to trace the 
almost innumerable armies acting at the same 
| time in all the provinces of Spain, whata 
| spectacle does it present! A modest compu. 
_ tation raises the Joss sustained by the French 

during the month of September to twenty 
| thousand men. In the east they are destroy- 
ed in detail, unless a smart affair by O'Don- 
nell in which they have lost about 1,500 
men, may deserve a better title: in the 
south, affairs of posts pick them off by scores 
and hundieds : in the west, where the main 
armies of the combatants are in concentrated 
opposition, Massena has lost 2,000 killed, 
and four times the number, wounded (as 
is the customary calculation) in an unneces+ 
sary attack on Lord Wellington. A cou 
siderable portion of these wounded, with 
perhaps 2,000 additional troops have beea 
_ taken at Coimbra, their sick quariers, by Col. 
| Traut. ‘The north is far enough from quiet: 

| 


| 


parties waylay every French patrole ; while 
desponding and interminable warfare induces a 
| desertion of numbers so considerable that we 
hardly dare credit the totals. 3,000 are re- 
| ported as having reached Gibraltar, only. 
| How many may we suppose conceal them- 
selves among the peasants now prowling in 
the woods and mountains of this finely varied 

country ? 
If we fix our eyes on Lisbon, the capital 
of Portugal, the object of attack, by about 
80,000 French under Massena, and of de- 
' fence by nearly 35,000 British, with an equal 
‘number of Portuguese, under Lord Wel- 
lington, what a scene of distress and ruin! 
The inhabitants of the country through 
which the English army has passed, have 
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aandoned their houses, to save their lives 
jum the fury of the French army, follow- 
ing as close as possible: they inundate the 
copital in helpless crowds. Where shall 
these unfortunate fugitives find shelter? We 
noord to the immortal honour of their 
countrymen, that all houses in Lisbon are 
open to them ; and all posible attention is 
paid to their accommodation. But the shock 
of 150,000 men in arms must be dreadful. 
‘The Portuguese troops in the late battle found 
the Gallic Host not invincible: they saw the 
battalions recoil, and the eagles cower: they 
saw themselves conquerors over the invaders 
of their country ; and they felt the compli- 
ment paid to their bravery by the English 
general, who describes them as worthy of 
contending in the same ranks with British 
troops, in this interesting cause, which they 
afford the best hopes of saving.” 
object do the French fight ? To make Mas- 


Political Periscope. 


For what | 


sour King of Portugal, as Joseph Buona- | which. 
| jority in the Cortes now opened, which is still 


parte is King of Spain : a sovereign without 
subjects: an individual without enjoyment, 
Joseph writing to his wife, has lately de- 
scribed his circumstances as toujours déplora- 
tle: we believe him: deplorable indeed ! 


for he has some humanity, This may intro- | 


duce another interesting topic : the feelings 
of the Buonapartean family toward their 
brother Napoleon ; as evinced by their public 
conduct, and well-known declarations. 

‘Lhe abdication of Louis, King of Holland, 
isnotorious, from the State Edicts which ac- 
companied, and have succeeded it: he has 
eluded the tyrant of his race. His exam- 
ple has been followed by another brother, 
Lucien, the founder of the imperial power 
of Napoleon: and the only politician of 
iespectable abilities, and understaading in 
the family, We attribute considerable im- 
portance to hisevasion. We have repeatedly 
stited, that Lucien has no opinion of Na- 


poleon’s talents for government: that he con- 


ides nothing io what has hitherto been called | 


his © star.” 
fortune to be permanent. He has wid his 
brother so to his face. He has consiantly 
relused to participate in his measures. He 
Nay spurned at ali his diguities. He has, at 
mily in fight. He has thrown bimseif on 
British provection, and actually is at Malta, 
screened from every violence, exeept by perf- 
dy; the dagger or poison, of his irritated kins- 
mou. What does Lucien apprebend, that 
induced him to take this step ? Has he acted 
on explicit Injurmation, OF on aD Increasing 
conviction of the rashuess of his brother's 
Mcasures, with the general inference, that 
his star” declines. We have no informa- 
tion on which to rely. He keeps hiuiself so 
private, that our Correspondent at Mala 
furnish but litle peculiar intelligence 


He does not expect his good | 


sought his safety and that of his fa- | 


[138s 


respeeting him. Report says that, Lucien 
was ordered to become King of Rome ; and 
to transfer his eldest daughter to Ferdinand, 
to become Queen of Spain. Were this 
certain, it would follow, that Napoleon is. 
more and more convinced of his folly in 
persevering to establish Joseph ; and would 
be glad to withdraw on any terms from a 
coutest so expensive and unavailing. Al- 
ready has he advised the colonies, his main 
object-—~to become independent ; thereby ful- 
filling @ la mode de Buonaparte his stipula- 
tion, for the integrity of the Spanish Do- 
minions ;—but why not, if they are to 
revert to Ferdinand? Again has he re- 
peated his refusal of continuing the monthly 
allowances to his armies acting in Spain ; 
though we think it likely that some cash has 
lately reached Pampeluna : not enough, how- 
ever, to cover the expences of besieging a 
dozen of fortified towns at the same time, 
which his atlairs require ; or to bribe a ma- 


more urgent, 


Jerome we purposely overlook. When 
General Sarrazin’s work describing the 
slender loyalty of the majority of the French 
army appears—eit is at the press—we shall, 
probably, be more decided than we are at 
present on his allegations, Other escapes 
may happen by chat time. 

What intelligence we are able to obtain 
from France, (aud we repeat the sentiments 
of parties recently arrived in England, who 
have touched thousands of Buonaparte’s 
money), describes commerce as more fatally 
paralysed by the perpetual shiftings and al- 
ierations of drrefés and Decrees, than it 
could be by the most injudicious plans 
steadily persevered in. No mercanule man 
knows what he is about. rade, therefore, 
is completely at a stand. 


The distresses of Holland may be inferred 
from an ariicle in our Olservanda £xterna ; 
to which must be added the fact of an ad- 
diuonal* emission of government paper, to 
the amount of several millions. Can thas 
country continue toexist? Where is the fleet 
that wasto be ready in July ?—we have heard 
nothing of it ia October. Where is its army ? 
—in Spain ? 

The politics of the north are much as they 
were last month.  Buonaparte insists on 
cupying the Ports of the bBalue with his 
troops and Dowaniers. What parpose will 
this arbitcary intrusion answer? Eicher he 
pays these Douaniers amp/y ; or he does not. 
If be does, the cost of 100,000 (at which 
he reports then) will absorb move than any 
protit he ean possibly derive from thea: if 
hie does not,—they will be gust as accessible 


| to gratifieations as their predecessors ; and 


the smuggling insurance companies will Cone 
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tinue to laugh at his Sulemno-farcical-De- 
nunciations. 

Russia is embarrassed by her war with 
Turkey: however contradictory be the ace 
counts respecting it, weean make cut enough 
to satisfy us that Constantinople is not yet 
taken. “Phe atate of the Russian finances is 
deplorable. 

Austria is as quiet as she can be: her plan 
for diminishing her burdens is before our 
readers, 

Prussia is—but, who thinks of Prussia ? 

Iu Italy, King Murat is the hero of the 
day! That he obtains victory after victory 
over the dismayed British tars, is certain ; 
but no man in England could infer his 
prowess from the modesty which he suffers 
toembarrass his pen, when he sits down to 
describe his undescribable successes. 

Again we most reverentially solicit his at+ 
tention to those specimens of the oriental 
style, which in various parts of our work, 
we have recommended to the adoption of his 
friends, or if he prefers novelty the following 
plirases are at his service. The Zephyrs ot 
victory fluttered in the standards of the’ true 
believers :”—Pretty | Poetical! Perfectly ap- 
plicable, too, with the omission of reference 
to ** trae believing.”"—** The Zephyrs of 
victory fluttered in the standards of King 
Joachim Murat,” Right. ‘* Our brave sol- 
diers animated by that ardour which the true 
faith alone inspires, rushed on the enemy,— 
Their general twice rallied his men.—Vain 
etlorts! which served to no other purpose 
than to elicit fresh proofs of the enthusiasm, 
and devotedness of our troops to the sacred 
cause!—They threw themsclyves on the 
bayonets of their fees, and thoogh mortally 
wounded in the struggle, seized their weapons 
with one Land, and buried their daggers in 
their hearts with the other."-—** Under the 
influence of the HAPPY sTAR of our sublime 
monarch—we have cut off the heads of a 
great number to serve as biidges to our true 
believing warriors in their passage to the 
regions of the other world.’ —That is the 
way to describe an action, Sir !—not by 
snivelling out ‘* we landed in Sicily; we 
manceeuvred invisibly: the English fled before 
us; and all those of our friends whom we 
could not bring away we left behind !"— 
«* Having completely fulfilled our intention, 
the conquest of Sicily is ajournde.........Go 
home and tell your wives so.” 

After this, who c.n impeach the policy of 
Buonaparte, in orderirg the accounts of all 
victories performed ty Se/f and Ce. to 
be submitted to Parisian rédaction before 
they are published to the world? His King- 
lings cannot write seuse : his family cannot 
write grammar: he himself cannot write 
correct spelling. Vive [ Académie Frangaise 
Impériale £1 Nevertheless, die when he 
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| may—as die he mnsi—there will be a great 
miss of the inventive faculty of Napoleon 
Buonaparie in the political descriptive 
partement du génie, His two inches rise of 
the Danube, which sunk his bridge of boats 
from end to end, was better done—in point 
of doing—than all Murat’s Fquinoxiat gales, 
and currents upon currents in the Straits 
with Seylla and Charybdis toback them. ’ 

Turkey is obstinately bent on resisting the 
enlightenings offered her by Russian civi/iza. 
tion. Strange infatuation! When Russia 
has been so long the subject of Buonapartean 
corruscations, and swarms with Gallic ijly. 
minati ! and when her population too, is se 
happy ! 

Turkey is sensible of her desperate condi- 
tion: she is assaulted by Russia; she is 
plotted against by Austria ; she is undermined 
by France ; she is torn by intestine divisions; 
she no longer protects the Holy Cities. he 
Grand Signior has quitted Constantinople for 
thecamp: he has issued an energetic procla- 
mation. Turkish fanaticism still inspires the 
votaries of Islamism ; and the Wehabees are 
opposed by a rival prophet, and a rising sec. 
tary. 

We lately noticed that the Dey of Aljiers 
had thrown down the gauntlet of defiance 
against France. Were Louis XIV on the 
throne, he would send a fleet and humble 
the barbarian: the fleets of France are now 
so useless, that Buonaparte can only repiy to 
his audacious but despicable adversary bya 
Proclamation. 

Those who wish well to the Spanish nae 
tion will watch with anxiety the proceedings 
of the Cortes, now assembled in the Isle of 
Leon. ‘The spectacie is new, and it cannot 
but be exhilarating to Spanish hearts. Hither 
to we can form no judgment on the character 
of this assembly. It has opened well: we 
trust it will keep aloof from the horrors of 
French acclamations, and will debate every 
proposition more than once, before it is adopt. 
ed. While such are our hopes and wishes, 
it will be recollecied, that we have recorded a 
caution against the influence of party, of 
jealousy, and above all of French gold. This 
we repeat; in compliance with the appies 
hensions of one of the best politicians of our 
corps, and one of our principal advisers. He 
has told us many truths ; on this we trust he 
is mistaken. 

Lut, after all, Panoramists must look af 
home :—aud what do we find there? ths 
same want of guineas as we have long com- 
plained of. Had Fielding lived in our day 
his discourse on Chrysippt and Hemi-Chry- 
sippi; his print of the Hemi-Chrysippus 
sticking to the palm of a man’s hand, would 
scarcely be intelligible among any but ane 
tiquaries. It is so long since we saw the 


experiment performed that we scarcely 1 
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collect the phenomena of it. The sentiments 
of avery Competent writer on this subject 
will, we trust, enrich our next number. 
Our government has very properly appoint- 
ed a thanksgiving for our last harvest: we 
hope it will be joined in with the most 
pious gratitude. 
It may be remembered, that the Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer was ¢errorifié at the 
unprecedented produce in the Treasury of the 
quarter of last year, ending October 5. This 
year, it appears to be still more perplexing : 
ihe INCREASE is stated as follows, and the 
minister's terrors are increased in proportion, 


The income of the Consolidated Fund in 


the two last quarters is the largest hulf year 
wer known 


1809. Quarters. 1810. 
Ended July 5 10,618,926/,| Ended July 5 
Oct. 10 9,841,970 Oc 


t. 10 10,699,512 
| in the} 91,791,003 
making an increase beyond the corresponding 
half year of 1809 of £1,266,007. 


Oct. 29. 

We have delayed the press to the very last 
moment, in expectation of being able to sa- 
tisfy the anxiety of our readers on existing 
circumstances. There is no intelligence from 
our army in Portugal. 

Since our last, Holland has lost by the 
conquest of Amboyna, and the progress of the 
British arms in the East, one of the last sup- 
ports of her commerce. Frauce, by the cap- 
tre of the island ef Bourbon, is reduced to 
the single flag of the island of the Mauritius, 
fying on her last colony: aad that is about 
to be attacked by troops 


Europeans. Sepoys. 


From Bourbon ..,.......... 1000 1500 
—— Cape of G. Hope...1500 
-— India, about ...... 1500 2000 


making in all about 7,500 men. These ex- 
peditions are of Indian origin: on the re- 
commendation of Com. Kowley and Col. 
Keating ; by Lord Minto. 

The Governor of the Mauritius, Gen. De 
Caen, is detested by the planters on his island: 
lis military force is 500 troops : about 8,000 
planer militia: sailors, &c. of all descrip- 
tions, about 1500. - 

The following extract from a private letter 
with which we have been favoured, relating 
to the capture of Bourbon, is too honourable 
{0 our troops to be omitted. 

. ‘The conduct of the troops was so me- 
ritorious and exemplary, that notw thstanding 
they had been under arms for a considerable 
time, and were much exhausted by fatigue 
and want of sustenance, no attempt was made 
'0 open a single door or window of any house 
in the town, which was completely deserted 
by the inhabitants, after having closed the 
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doors and shatters of every house. This 
conduct, so characteristic of British soldiers, 
inspired the inhabitants with such confidence 
in their liberality and integrity, that they 
immediateyy returned to their houses, and 
resumed their usual occupations and amuse- 
ments, as if pothing had occurred to disturb 
them.” 

There was another earthquake off the Cape 
of Good Hope in July last. 

The cash which in a former page we 
mentioned as arrived from France at Pame 
peluna, has been taken by the Spanish 
Guerillas. The integrity of the Cortes is 
therefore safe at present. 

Parliament is prorogued to November 29, 

otwithstanding the afflicted state of that 
amiable and pious lady the Princess Amelia, 
whose death has been hourly expected for 
many days past, the Jubilee, or close of the 
fiftieth year of his Majesty’s reign, has been 
observed in several places with considerable 
splendour. 
The lengthened life of our venerated So 
vereign adds to our occasions of gratitude : 
we shall not enlarge on this subject; it is 
wholly unnecessary in us ; but shall close it, 
and with it this article, by adopting the 
language of our immortal Bard : 

May he live 

Longer than I have time to tell his years, 
Ever beloved, and loving may his rule be, 
And when old Tigne shall Jead him to his end, 
Goodness and he fill up one monument. 


LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 


As very few persons are aware of the share, 
which Lucien Buonaparte had in dissolving 
the French Councils, and thereby seating his 
brother as Sovereign of France, we annex a 
slight history of that event, leaving further 
memoirs of this personage to a future op« 
portunity. 

When Buonaparte arrived in Paris after: 
his dastardly flight from Egypt, he intrigued 
with Syeyes: and was supported in his pros 
jects by Fouché, minister of justice, afier- 
wards minister of police, and lately exiled, 
perhaps imprisoned : by Cambacérés, and by 
Talleyrand Perigord, then ex-minister of ex 
terior relations ; since in disgrace, and keeper 
of Ferdinand, King of Spain. 

The 18th of Brumaire, a month after the 
arrival of Buonaparte, those members of the 
Council of Ancients who were of the party,, 
assembled at an earlier hour than usual; and 
after the necessary atangues, determined to 
transfer their sittings from Paris to St. Cloud ; 
and to give to General Buonaparte the com- 
mand of the tropps of Paris. Buonaparte 
presented himself at the bar; surrounded by 
Generals Myyat, Lannes, Berthier, Serrurier, 
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Andréossi, Marmont, Moreau, Macdonald, 
aud Lefebvre. The assembly of five hundred, 
was all astonishment at this assumption of 
power by the Council of Ancients; but how- 
ever, the Diiectory being dissolved, some of 
the Directors ran away, and those in the 
plot being received into the Council of An- 
cients, of which a committee performed the 
fuactions of government, the power now 
centered in that body. 

The next day (19th) the glitter of arms 
surrounded the representative body at St. 
Cloud, and the government was now com- 

letely in the power of whoever commanded 
the soldiery. ‘he separate assemblies were 
in a state of ferment, when it was proposed 
that every member should swear to maiatain 
the constitution: this was done man by man: 
and soon after General Buonaparte arrived. 
He first harangued the Council ef Ancients, 
where his friends were in expectation of him. 
This having disclosed the intention of the 
Tate movement, he next proceeded to the as- 
sembly of five hundred. On being an- 
nounced, the assembly was agitated by a 
transport of fury. Several deputies were 
armed with daggers. As he advanced in the 
hall, an attempt was made to surround him. 
The assembly now presented a spectacle of 
great confusion: some rising to oppose him, 
some to defend him. Cries of @ bas le ty- 
van! hors de la toile dictateur ! [down with 
the tyrant! Outlaw the dictator !] The con- 
fusion was heard in the outer hall, and Ge- 
neral Lefebvre, with grenadiers, &c. carried 
of Buonaparte, who turned deadly pale ; and 
was with the utmost difficulty kept from 
swooning. The fary of the assembly now 
turned ou his brother Lucien, who was 
President of the assembly. Violence and 
threats were emploved to induce him to 
pronounce the outlawry. He quitted the 
chair to occupy the tribune, and address 
the Assembly ; but was recalled to the chair, 
Zn returning therefore toward the chair, he 
took off his cloak, his toga, and his scarf; 
and declared that he abdicated the office of 
Magistracy that had been confided to him. 
At this act, implying little short of the disso- 
hation of the assembly, the fury redoubled ; 
and the life of Lucien was in danger. Na- 
poleon being something recovered, for which 
this action of Lucien had afforded time, 
sent a number of grenadiers to his suc- 
cour, (but did not venture in again him- 
self) and these conveyed him out of the 
half. in safety. The soldiers were long in 
suspence what steps to take: but Napoleon 
Buonaparte being counselled by Lucien, and 
re-aniinated by his advice ;—the grenadiers 
also seeing the president of the assembly at 
their head, being excited by his eloquent and 
impassioned address,—confiding in the dignity 


of his office, feeling for the supposed violence 


| some few at eleven guineas per cwt,. 


offered him, and injustice done him,—and 
being also inflamed by the military vehe. 
mence of General Lefebvre, they expressed 
their readiness to execute the orders of their 
general. He profited by this disposition; 
aud directed them to disperse the assembly ; 
this, after an ineffectual obstinacy, was ac. 
and Napoleon, at last, succeeded, 
by the he!p of Lucien. 

Thongh Lucien thus contributed to raise 
his brother to the Consu.a/, and was undoubt. 
edly the principal means of effecting that 
purpose, yet he has opposed him, on other 
occasions, without reserve. He remonstrated 
all in his power, against the folly of assuming 
the title of Emperor: he solicited the life of 
the Duke of Enghien, in conjunction with 
others of the Buonaparte family, especially 
Madame, the mother of the Emperor; finding 
his advice of no avail, he withdrew from 
France, selected a residence in the neighbour. 
hood of Rome, amused himself with virtuoso 
researches, and wished to be private if not 
forgotten. This felicity has been denied him. 
He has brought off all that he possibly could 
of his property, his jewels, pictures, & 
from which it is inferred that his foresight of 
the necessity of his evasion, was not sudden, 
He had acquired immense wealth : it is pro- 
bable that he has secured a great portion of it 
in America, whither, we suppose, he will 
ultimately proceed. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Octoker 27. 

Essex.—In consequence of the weather being 
so very dry, no sowing has been done here on 
the clover layers, and but very little on the fal 
lows: afew pieces after beans and peas have 
been putin with the drill. The lands intended 
for spring crops are laid up in the most hvs- 
bandry-like manner. Turnips have suffered by 
the drought; but the late showers will in all pr 
bability help them. All kinds of grain rise well 
from the flail and machine. Lean stock is extri- 
vagantly dear: and many of the large farmer 
will not buy at present. Horses of every desorip- 
tion are much advanced in price. Hops sil 
higher also. 

Warwickshire.—The late rains have brouglf up 
the wheats already sown; and they look well. 
The closed brash intended for wheat, and whic! 
from the long drought could noi well be ploughed 
befure now, turn up well, and the seed: will be 


got in by the endof the month. The flail has 


been but little employed, and then entirely for 
seed. The produce has been great even beyond 
expectation! ‘Turnipsarea good crop. Potatoes 
are unusually productive. Stock, both fat and 
lean, is on the decline. Good horses are in it 
quest: inferior ones area drag. 

Weyhilt Fatr—The supply of hops at Weyhil! 
fair last week was about 2000 Farnhams, and 
1000 country pockets; the demand for the for 
mer was brisk, and nearly all sold at from £12 
to £13.13s.—County hops from £9 to All) 
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POETRY. 


We ave indebted for the following extempora- 
neous Lines, written immediately on reading of 
Weutineron’s Dareat or Masar- 
wa’s Anmy, September 27, 1810, to Mr. 
Paatt, whose Muse is ever on the alert to offer 
tribute to our Queen of Isles, and those who 
do her Suit and Service.” 


Wnex the proud Tyrant, pausing from his toil, 
Glutted with blood, and loaded with his spoil, 
Supinely sits upon his sanguine throne, 

And vainly thinks the pluader’d realm’s his 


own 
Thinks a poten people, bleeding at cach pore, 
Shall dare to strike for honest fame no more : 
Thinks that his voice is fate, bis nod is law, 
And sends his greater slaves the less to awe— 
Tis tH3N—® as erst the Patriot Muse has sung 
When to Ineara’s praise the lyre she strung— 
"Tis then the phalanx kindles into flame, 
And every hero fights for more than fame. 
Then flics the electric spark a thousand ways, 
Spreads as it moves, and toa blaze ; 
Then, rapt by holy fire, the hosts combine 
And prostrate millions, as by breath divine, 
Lesp into form, like atoms in the hour 
When Anarchy obeyed the Almighty Power ; 
When, from Confusion, beauteous ORDER sprang, 


And the harmonious spheres with plaudits rang. 


And thou, O Waxrurneton, thy Country’s boast, 
Shall yet redeem Ingnia‘s savag’d coast ; 

Thou, and thy Hero Brothers of the War, 

For whom their Country decks the Victor Car, 
Shall aid her still to make one glorious stand, 
And pour thy Bartain’s thunder o’er the land 5 
Shall grace her Cause, assist her brave Defence, 
And still shall prove—her Second Providence. 


® Alluding to ** The Contrast,” a poem, by the 
same author, including Comparative Views ot Bri- 
fain, France, and Spain; (a gratuitous offering, 
we understand, from the Poct to the Publisher ;) 
which the critics allowed to be at least equal to 
any of Mr. P.’s former effusions; and which we 
gave as our own opinion was among the most 
distinguished productions in the cause of the 
valiant Spaniards, in their inexpressibly import- 
ant struggle for the prese:vation oi thei: country. 
[Vide Liggrany Paworama, Vol. V. p. 276, 
November, 1809.] But this was previously to 
the appearance of the author's mational poem of 
the Lowsr Wortp, occasioned by Lordirskine’s 
Philanthropic Bill to prevent wanton cruelty to 
the animal creation: and tais, therefore, though 

siand in our estimation first, 


Poetry.— State of Trade. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee-House, Oct. 20, 1810. 


Our last report announced the arrival of a 
fleet from the East-Indies, since that tme the 
Company has had several sales of goods, viz. 
1446 bales Ceylon Cinnamon, at 7s., to 8s. 7d. 
per lb. duties to be paid for home-consumption, 
—53372 bags Sugar, 39s. to 50s. per cwt. ditto— 
398 bales Hemp, 20s. to 28s. per cwt.—46 chests 
Cochineal, 5s. id. to 5s, Ild. per cwt—With 
sundry drugs, dye stuffs, &c. 

The treaty concluded in February last, between 
his Britannic Majesty and the Court of the Brae 
zils, has been published at length. By the sixth 
article, the important advantage is conceded ta 
this country of purchasing and cutting down tim= 
ber in the forests of Brazil, for building ships of 
war within the Brazilian po'ts and harbours.. The 
Prince Regent declares in the ninth article, that 
the Inguésition shall not be established in the 
South American dominions of the Crown of Pore 
tugal; in the tenth articlé, the Prince Regene 
declares his determination to adopt efficacious 
means for a gradual abolition of the Slave Trade 
throughout his dominio:is. We should have been 
stilt more highly gratified, had a fixed period 
been assigned, within which this graduation 
should reach its ne plus ulira. 


The Danish government has issued a decree, 
ordering, that security shall be given for 25 peg 
cent. on the value of all grain exported in future 
from Holstein, until a certificate. is returned, by 
the Danish Consul residing at the port for which 
the ship clears out, of her having delivered the 
cargo there. These certificates must be returned 
in the space of three months, 

The late arrivals trom the West-Indies have 
brought an immense quantity of produce into the 
market of London, as well as to Liverpool, Brise 
tol, &c,; the prices are very low, and the demand 
dull at present, chiefly owing to a want of export 
fo the continent. These circumstances, added to 
the particular pressure of the times, has distressed 
many concerned in the West-India trade, particu- 
larly at Liverpool, where some very considerable 
failures have lately taken place. The prudence, 
however, of creditors taking securities at ‘long 
dates, instead of enforcing bankrupicy, is politi- 
cal in every respect, 

Krom the Baltic our arrivals have been very 
considerable, and the articles of hemp, flax, 


| pitch, tar, turpentine, timber, &c. &c. &c. bave 


fallen considerably in price, within the last four 
mogths: the number of vessels emplooed havin3 
English lisences is prodigious, and yet Buona- 
parte says we shall not have any intercourse with 
the continent. 

Irish provisions are in great demand for the 
East and West-Indies, and are likely to continue 
so, owing principally to the failure of some of the 
respectable dealers in the article, both at Londen 
and Liverpoo!, and consequently the market will 
not be supplied from the sister country unless the 
return for their purchase is secured by a promps 
Payment or the most undoubted acceptances. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BETWEEN THE 20TH OF SEPTEMBER, AND 
THE 20TH OF OCTOEER, 1810, 


BIRTHS. 
Sons.—At Chevening Parsonage, the lady of the Reve 
R. Hodgson.—The lady of Col. Langton.—At Catterick, 
Yorkshire, the lady of Thos. L’Anson, Esq. of twin sons. 

Of Daughters. —The Right Hon. Lady Amelia Kay,—At 

Gay Park, near Dublin, the lady of Walter Nangle, bq 
MARRIAGES. 

At Weymouth, K. Evans, Esq. ist foot guards, to Ann, 
daughter of T. Thornton, Esq P.—At St. Luke's 
Chapel, Norwich, R. Jackson, Esq. of Highwood-hill, 
Middlesex, to Elizabeth, daughter of late Rey. D. Sanby, 
Chancellor of that diocese.—At Stoke Newington, Mr. C. 

Jorbould, of Foster-lane, to Miss J. Plimpton.—At Great 
Ealing, J. Grofiin, Esq. of Park-place, St. James’s-street, 
to Miss C. Tyler, ot Be 
St. James’s Church, R. Calvert, Esq. to Mrs. Lernoult,— 
J. Gosling, Esq. to Harriott, daughter of the late J. Wil- 
kinsos, Esq.—At Forklen-bouse, D. Monypenny, Esq. 
of Pitmilly, to Miss M.S. Abercromby, of Birkenbog.— 
At Glasgow, Mr. R. Jerment, of Old Change, London, to 
Catharine, daughter of W. Maxwell, Esq. of Brediland.— 
Rev. Wim. Palmer, of Mixbury, Oxfordshire, to Dorothea, 
daughter of Rev. Wm. Roeundell, of Gledstone-house, 
Yorkshire.—At Gisbourne-park, Craven, Yorkshire, 5. 
S. Day, Esq. of Burnett, Somerset, to the Hon. C. Lis- 
ter, eldest daughter of Lord Ribblesdale.—At Camberwell, 
Mr. Denby, of Monument-yard, to Miss Peacock, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Peacock, of Nun Green, Peckbam.—At Hack- 
ney, A. Wilkinson, M. D. of White Webs Park, Enfield, 
to Miss E. Smith, of Stoke Newington.—At St. Mary-le- 
Strand, J. Field, Esq. of Enfield, to Miss M. S. Seward, 
of the sume place.—At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, R. 
8. Adair, Esq. eldest son of W. Adair, Esq. of Cumber- 
Jand-place, to Miss E. M. Strode, of Kensington-palace. 
—At Camberweli, Mr. W. Ibell, to Miss Wright, of Lud- 

ale-street.—At Wooiton, G. P. P. Barclay, jun. Esq. of 

urford Lodge, Surrey, to Matia, fourth daughter ot H. 
Boulton, Esq. of Thorncroft, Sacrey.—J. P. Carew, Esq. 
of Anthouy, Cornwall, to Miss C. Ellis, of Minebead.— 
B. Gompertz, Esq. of Walthamsiow, to Miss Montefiore, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Montefiore, Esq. of Vaux- 
hall.—At Cheltenham, M. J. Sempre, Esq. of Mount- 
seriat, 10 Miss W. Porter. —At Gieat Baddow, near 
Chelmsford, J. M‘Lachian, Esq. of Hatton Garden, to 
Bliss Bullen, of Great Badiow.—At St. Mary, Islington, 
C. Hitchcock, Esq. of Southgate, to Emily, third daugh- 
ter of KR. Simpson, Esq. of Castle-swreet, Finsbury.—J. 
Breckuell, Esq. to Right Hon. Lady C. Colyear, daughter 
of the Earl of Portmove.—At Whitchurch, C. Greig, 
Lsq. of London, to Miss K. Jukes, of Stone Grove, Herts. 
—Mr. Sellers, of St. Mary Axe, to Mrs. Osboin.—At 
Newington, Surrey, J, Hopkins, Esq. to Mrs. Berridge, 
late of Altred-place, Southwark.—At St. George's, Ha- 
Mover-square, Sir D. Cope, Bt. of Bramshill-park, Hants, 
ato Miss E. Fiancis.—G. D. Walsh, Esq. merchant, of 
Lisbon, to Miss A. Sarsfield.—The Earl of Elgin, to Eli- 
zabeth, youngest daughter of Jae. T. Oswald, Esq. of 
Dunnikeir.—G. M. Hoare, Esq. of Morden Lodge, Surrey, 
to Miss A. F. Greene, daughter of J. Greene, Esq —At 
Wingham, Kent, Rev. J. Taddy, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Catharina, third daughter of Sam. 
Latham, Esq. of Dover,—At Hall, at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, F. Phillips, Esq. of Goldsmith-sireet, to Miss A. 
Travis, daughter of J. Travis, Esq, of Cottingham.—J, 
C. Lee, Sa, of Southwark, to Miss Colfox, of Bridport. 
—Siy Geo. Warrender, bert. to the Hon, Anne Buscawcn, 
daughter of the late Viscount Falmouth,—At St. Pancra-, 
T. Hunter, Esq. of Hammersmith, to Miss Abraham, of 
Howland-street, Fizroy-square.—At St. James’s Church, 

- H. Nevinson, Esq. of saville-row, to Miss C. Bonny, 
of Ki g’s Clitfe, Northamptonshire. —Mr. Win. Seamour, 
of Fenchurch-buildings, to Sarah Adams, of Stamford 
hill.—E. Stedman, Esq. to Miss Prost, o: the Borough of 
Sudbuty.—My. P. Devall, jun, of Colchester, to Miss 
Mary Taylor, of that place. 

Sept, br. Goldsmid 

ept, 28. Ait Morden Lodge, Surrey, Abr. Goldsmid, 
Esq. aged 53. Memoirs of this will-appear in 

On. Bupplement.—In Soho Square, aged 63, J. Deyen- 
der, Esq. Libyaian to Sir Joseph Banks, &c.—In ‘Tri- 
nity Sircet, Dublin, Mr, £, Campbell, who fer the 
lost thirty-three years had been Editor of the Dub'jn 
Eveving Post. The duties of his station he discharged 
With satisfaction to the public, and unshaken fidelity to 
the proprietors. Jn manners, he was distinguished as a 
Bie ma; he was an agrecable companion, and a steady 


pe loved iceland; and, as be lived respected, sv 


dford-street, Bediord-square.—At 


has he died, sincerel etted by his family and friends 
—At Margate, Ber m, Chapman, re Rector of 
Kimble Parva, Bucks, and Vicar of St. John’s, Margate, 
He had enjoyed the living of St. John’s only, since 1309, 
—In Prince’s-buildings, Bath, aged 75, Dr. R. Halifax, 
Physician in Ordinary to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
—At Bengal, March¢, J. J. B. Proby, Esq. youngest son 
of the tate Dr. Proby, Dean of Litchfield.—In Weymouth. 
street, Mis. J. Robinsou, mother of Lord Rokeby.—Ar 
Pinckney’s-green, Maidenhead, T. Hussey, Esq. —At 
Stockton-upon-Tees, aged 43, Mr, F. A. Heilmers, of 
Jewry-street, Aldgate.—At Aberdeen, after a fever of short 
duration, and which assumed an alarming appearance 
only in its last stage, in the 43d year of his age, Mr. J, 
Seattie, Professor of Civil and Natural History in Ma. 
rischal College and University. As a man of science, his 
attainments were of the highest stamp.—At Billericay, 
Essex, Mr, J. Burles, shocmaker, of Chatham, aged 4), 
He had just recovered a considerable esiate, which he 
had been kept out of more than twenty years ; andsuch 
Was his ecstacy on receiving possession, and his first rents, 
that he was seized with a fever, that terminated his ex. 
istence in a few hours.—At Burton-Pidsea, Yorkshire, 
aged 65, David Tavender. He has left landed roperty, 
worth about 400l. toa person no relation ; and has be. 
queathed to three young women five guineas each, and to 
another his bed and bedding, on account of their bei 
proticients in dancing, of which he was very fond—an 
to his son only his fiddle !—In Ses mf ab Lieut. J, 
Skene, of the 49d regt. of the Walcheren disease, ¢augit 
at Flushing.—At Emsworth, Hants, aged 68, Dr. J. Hey. 
wood, many years master of a seminary at Greenwich, 
At Bath, Rev. Dr. De Chair, Rector of Little Rissington, 
Gloucestershire, and Vicar of Hornion and Horle » 
Oxon, one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary —At 
Edinburgh, J. Hutton, Esq. merchant, and late one of 
the Magistrates of that city.—Suddenly, N. Kent, Esq, 
of Pulham.—On his return to Ceylon, in May last, on 
board his Majesty’s ship Hlustrious, aged 24, J. B. Narea, 
Esq. eldest son of John Nares, Esq. one of the Magis. 
trates of the Pablic-Otlice, Bow-street.—Suddenly, while 
at dinner, at the seat of Major-Gen. C. Morgan, at 
Homewood Lodge, Kent, the Hon. Ann H. Ongley, third 
daughter of the late Right Hon. R. H. Lord Ongley, and 
sister to the present Lord.—gt Plymoath Citadel, aged 
68, Capt. Bailey, Adjutant am@ Paymaster of the North 
Devon Militia ! he carried the Colours of the late Marquis 
Cornwallis’s regiment, the 33d, at the celebrated battle 
of Minden, on the Istof August, 1759, being then only 
17.—At East-place, Lambeth, H. Whitehead, Esq. age¢ 
76.—At Kentish Town, J. Williams, ome of his Majesty's 
Serjeants at Law.—At Seringapatam, Major G. M‘Gregor, 
of the Hon. East-India Company’s service.—I. Hob- 
house, Esq. of Westbury College, near Bristol,—Aftes 
eating a hearty dinner, and without any apparent iliness, 
Sir E. Jeyues, Kut. a partner in oye of the Gloucester 
Banks.—At Lavenham, Suffolk, in consequence of burst- 
ing a blood vessel, Counsellor Barton, formerly of Mil- 
denhall.—At York, aged 79, after eating a hearty dinner, 
Mr. Montagu Giles. In his pecket was found a licence 
for marriage with a young woman in the neighbourhood, 
and to whom he was to be married in a day or two!—In 


Upper Berkeley-street, aged 73, the Rev. R. Carr, of + 


Cockers, Durham.— Mr. Sparrow, grocer, of Piccadilly, 
aged 48, he was seized with an apoplectic fit behind his 
counter, about four o’clock in the afternoon, frum which, 
by medical assistance, he was soon recovered, but a re-. 
turning fit the same night proved fatal.—At John-strect,. 
Edgeware-road, J. Jenkins, Esq. aged 74.—At Weymouth, 
J. Arbuthnot, Esq. of Dorset, 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 
starr, @c. rw 1810. 


War-Office, September 22. 

79d FooteCapt. H. Smith, from ged foot, to be captaia 
of a.company. 

9614 Ditto—Capt. H. Hamilton, to be major by pur- 
chase, vice Eustace, promoted, 

28th Royal Regt.—Capt. C. Cambell, from the 46th foot, 
to be major without pruchase, vice Rattray, promoted ia 
the 63d toot, 

55th Ditto—Capt. M. H. Dickens, from ed garr. batt. 
to be capt. ofacompany, vice Bailey, who exchanges. 

63d D,tto—Brevet Licut, Col. DO. Rattray, from the 
royal, to be lieut, col. without purchase, vice Pairilough, 
deceased, 

79th Ditto—Capt. A. Lawrie, to be major by purehase, 

ice Sullivan, who retires. 

87th Ditto—Capt. A. Maclaine, from the 94th foct, to 
be major without purchase, vice Rose, appointed to the 
oth royal vet, batt, 

Ditto—Capt. T, Lloyd, from the 4ad fyot, to be 
major, vice Innes, deceased, 
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UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
Cambridge. 


Octoter 5.—Messrs. Geo. Adis Webster, Rich. Ward, 
dw. Peacock, and Adain Sedgwick, B.A, of Trinity 
college, were elected Foundation Fellows ; aud Rev. Win. 
siarpe, M. A. a Conduct Fellow of that society. 

Mr Robert Hamond, B.A. of Clare Hall, is admitted 
afellow of that society. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, Letween Septem- 
ber 20, and October 20, 1810, with the 
Attornies, correctly extracted from the 
London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Brshfield, T. V. Barking, Essex, grazier. 

Capin, T. Bristol, rectifier, 

Cheetham, J. Heaton Norris, Manchester, check-manw 
facturer. 

Edwards, T. Fenchurch Street, cotton-merchant, 

Pearson, K. Tenderden, Kent, draper and tailor. 

smith, J. Haslingden, Lancashire, corn-dealer, 


BANKKUPTS. 


SEPT. 22.——Befhell, J. F. Hackney, baker. sé, Ken- 
rick, Hatfield Street, Surrey. 

Butler, E. Bride Lane, brewer, Avs. Langham, Bartlett’s 
Buildings. 

Everett, F. Woolley, clothier. tt. Jancys and Co. Crane 
Courh. 

Gill, J. Upper Mary-le-Bone Street, leather-cutter. i. 
Jeyes, Charlotte Street, Fitsroy Square. 

Haywood, J. Wood Sirect, woollen-draper, tt, Smiih, 
Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, 


Heath, R. june London Road, coach-maker. Att. Smith, | 


Dorset Street, Satisbury Square. 

Hewlett, T. S6uthborough, gunpowder-maker. tt, War- 
ty, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

Jarritt, G. Piccadilly, hatter. tt. Rhodes and Co, St. 
James’s Walk. 

Jewell, J. Angel Sixeet, tailor. Ait. Young, Vine Street, 
Piccadilly. 

Johnson, J. A. Blackfriars Road, melter. 
Aldersgate Street. 

Kennett, RK. Cheapside, hatter. Att, Harrison, Old City 
Chawbers. 

Knowles, T. Leeds, iron-monger. 2. Blagrave and Co, 
5)mond's le 

Lewis, T. BrOad Street, ironmonger. Att. Mason and Co. 
Fosier Lane, 

Loat, W. Ormond Street, plasterer. dss. Turner and Co. 
Bloomsbury Square. 

lord, T. Devonshire Street, piano-forte maker. dit. 
Collins and Co. Spital Square. 

and Adams, Leadeahall Street, hat-makers. dit. 
Rivington, Fenchurch Buildings. 

Nicholls, W. Piccadilly, linenedraper. ts, Milks, Hox- 
ton Square. 

Parkin, 'T. Broad Street, merchant. #t. Palmer and Co. 
Copthall Court. 

Price, J, and Bristol, wine-merchants. Sweet and 
Co. Temple, 

Salmonson, A. Wellclose Square, merchant. Ait. Harris 
and Son, Castle Street. 

Shaw, K. Stoke-on-Trent, merchant. 4ét. Price and Co, 
Linceln’s Inn, 

Stork, J. High Holborn, flour-dealer, 
Leman Street. 

Thacker, J, Bury St. Edmunds, spirit-merchant, <4t#, 
Haynes, Fenchurch Street, 

Tuomas, T, Charter-house Square, jeweller. Att. Jones 
and Co, Covent Garden. 

25.——-Aaron, J. and G, Sheppard, 
Clothiers. tt. Ellis, Hatton Garden. 

Barratt, W. East Redford, grocer, Aft. Allen, Castle 
Street, Soho. 

Bates, J. H. Rotherhithe, tailor. tt. Hartley, Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. 

Bedford, T, Baract, blacksmith, 
Queen Street. 

Prookshank, W. Churrill, York, shopkeeper. Cros- 
ley, Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn. 

ingham, J. and D. Fox, Bradford, York, calico-manufac- 
\urers, Evans, Matton Garden. 

Tigweil, T, Horsham, tanner, Ast, Qsbaldestone, Litt!e 
ower: Street, 


Ait. Silver, 


Att. Fitzgerald, 


Frome Selwood, 


Att. Freame, Great 
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Turner, R. Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer. tt. Martin, 
Hull. 


29.——Berry, 8. Buckfast Abhey, Devon, woollen-manu- 
pcos Att. Williams and Vo. Prince's Street, Bed- 
‘ord Row. 

Carr, J, North Shields,fgrocer. Ait, Fairless, Staple Inn. 

Chitience, T. Batcomb, Somerset, miller. dit. Warry, 
New Inn. 

Gough, J. Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, victualler. <tr. 
Tilson, Chatham Place, Blackfiiars. 

Hall, R. Swansea, dealer. tt. B nstield, Bouverie Street. 

Hobson, J. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spimner. Alt. 
Milne and Ca, Temple. 

Holiingdaie, W. Riverhead, Kent, linen-draper. Alt, 
Watre, Blackman Street. 

Hudson, H. Newgate Street, tavern-keeper. tt. Shere 
wood, Canterbury Square, Southwark, 

Kennett, J. and O. Puncheon, Cheapside, hatters. Alt. 
Birkett, Bond Court, Walbrook. 

Knight, T. 8. Fore street, cneesemonger. Att. Taylor, 
Fore Street. 

Leeming, T. Salford, Lancashire, timber-merchant. it. 
Ellis, Chancery Lane. 

Moore, W. West Smithfield, oilman, tt. Sweet and Co. 
Temple. 

Nutt, W. Borough of Leicester, dealer. 4s. Wilson, 
King’s-bench Waik, Tempie. 

Parlow, T. Westmoreland Place, Middlesex, common- 
brewer. Hard, Temple. 

Suter, G. Broad Street, Bloomsbury, victualler. tt. Al- 
drige and Co. Lincotn’s Inn, 

Swan, G. Newcastic-upon-Tyne, grocer. /it. Bell and 
Co. Bow Lane, Cheapside. 

Thomas, J. Horsham, Sussex, brandy-merchant. * Aft. 
Reardon and Co. Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street. 
Tosiey, R. Hampton Wick, Middlesex, malsters 

Holmes, Great Jumes Street, Bedford Row, 


OCT. 2.——Bullock, C. Cockspur Street, coffee-house 
keeper. » it. Vizard aud Co. New Square, Lincoin’s Inn. 

Bikius, G. J. and V. May, liverpool, patent silk-hat ma- 
nufacturers. Windle, John Street, Bedford Row. 

Posherry and Ingleby, Liverpool, merchants, ads, Win- 
die, John Street, Bedford Row. 

Kelland, R. Lanford, Devon, tanner, Att. Williams and 
Co. Princes Siveet, Bedford Row. 

Mason, P. Bristol, boutmaker. Att. Sweet and Stokes, 
Temple. 

Macleod, T. H. Tokenhouse Yard, merchant. Att. Pai- 
mer and Co. Coptiiall Court, ‘Throgmorton Street. 

M‘Nair, A. Abchurch Lane, merchant. Alt.*Palmer and 
Co. Copthull Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Nutter, H, J. Nutter, andT. Wake, Huddersficid, York- 
shire, merchams. Alt, Willis and Co. Warnford Court. 

O’Donnoghire, B, Widcombe, Somerset, wine-merchanr. 
4st. Sinith, Bristol. 

Rey noldson, T. Manchester, cotton-merchant. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 

Rogers, J. sen, and J, Rogers, jun. Fort Place, Bermond- 
sey. dtt. Wasbrough, Copthall Court. 

Vaux, J. Cushion Court, Broad Street, broker. tt. Bar- 
rows and Co, Basinghali Street. 


6.——Baylev, C. Bath, pastry-cook. 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street. 

Burgess, T. Tildesiey Banks, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Jt, Ellis, Chancery Lane. 

Crow, J. Dean Street, Westminster, carpenter. tt. Pope 
kin, Dean Street, Soho. 

Evans, J. Boliton-le-Moor, Lancashire, cotton-manufac- 
turer. tt, Magnall, Warwick Square. 

Gluyas, W. and Q, Marazion, Cosnwall, dealers. tt. 
Price aud Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Hill, P. Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, dealer in spivits. 
Chepman and Ce. St. Mildred’s Coart, 

Hills, T. Abbey Mills, Essex, miller. tt, Matthews and 
Co. Castie Street, Holborn. 

Jack-on, F. jun. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, druggist. Att. 
Exicy and Co, Furnival’s inn. 

Jones. E. Doddinghurst, Essex, victualler, st. Harvey, 

Cursitor Street. 

\ipin, J. Bristol, merchant. 4. Tarrant, Chancery 


Att, Highmoor, 


Mac 


Lane. 

Marsh, C, Wolverhampton, grocer. tt. Thomas, Staple 
Inn. 

Morland, J. Butt Lane, Deptford, coal-dealer. 4#t, Met- 
ealf, Basinghall Street. 

Papillon, BP. F. Bermondsey, calico-printer, tt. Pullen, 
Fore Street. 

Rowton, W. and F, Marshall, Chester, bankers. Aft. Kile 
biewaithe and Co. Gray’s Inn Place. 

Stevens, C. Billericay, Essex, baker, Att. Cutting, Bart- 
lett’s Ruiidings, Holborn. 

Wales, H. Vigo Lane, Piccadilly, printer. 4/t. Anstice 
and Cox, Tempie. 

Wilson, J. Ossett, Yorkshire, clothier. Clarkson, 
Essex Sureet, Strand, 
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9.——B Camberwell, merchant. tt. Swain 

oxen, G. Church Street, Biackfriar’s Ri mi ight. 

ckmore, T. Skinner Street erer. t. Warne 
Old Broad Sireet. 

Garner, T. Dudley, grocer. tt. Robinson, 4 

Glover, M. and E. Kidderminster, milliners. st. Hallen, 
Kidderminster. 

Hutchinson, W. Smith’s Buildings, Leadenhall Street, 
merchant. Ait, Sherwood, Cushion Court, Broad Street. 

—, 9 Liverpoo!, merchant. Att. Greaves and Co. 

ive 

forburn, W. High rn, linen- Att. arne, 
Old Broad Street. 

Pearce, W. Liverpool, liquor-merchant. Att. Massey and 
Co. Liverpool. 

Raywoor, J. Manchester, grocer. tt, Johnson and Co. 
Manchester. 

Savage, D. Coaley, pig-dealer. Att. Oakey, Gloucester. 

Schaar, C. Princes Street, Cavendish Square, tailor, it. 
Lane, Lawrence Pountney Lane. 

Senior, J. Aiverthorpe, clothier. Aft. Lee, Wakefield. 

Smith, M. Chariton, Kent, rope-maker. tt. Magnall, 
Warwick Square. 

Sykes, J. Queen Sireet, Cheapside, sugar-factor. Aft. 
Rovill, Newbri Street. 

13.——Bennett, W. Piccadilly, linen-draper. tt, Tilson, 
Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 

— H. Fetter Lane, hatter. Aét. Berridge’s, Hatton 


Gai 
Clements, R. Norwich, appraiser. Att. Simpson and Co. 


Norwich. 

Cuttle, R. Manchester, merchant. Att. Belk, Pontefract, 
Yorkshire. 

Francis, J. Cambridge, cornfactor, tt, Noy and Cope, 
Mincing Lane. 

Jones, D. W. C. Hansard Place, Blackfriars Road, gauze- 
dresser. Att. Gregson and Co. Angel Court, ‘J hrog- 
morton Street. 

Peirce, T. and W. A. Wilts, clothiers. tt. Barton, War- 
minster. 

Russeli, E. York Street, Southwark, merchant. Aft. 
Bishop, Holborn Court, 4 Inn. 

Shepard, G. Canron Street Koad, oilman. Att. Wilde, 
_ Castle Street, Falcon Square. 

Sidford, J. Calne, Wilts, auctioneer. Att. Moule, Melk- 
sham, Wilts. 

Taylor, ag Bristol, silversmith. tt. Harris, Small Street, 

ristol 

Tcideman, W. and W. Portsmouth, tavern-keepers. Aft. 


Poulden, Portsea, 

Thomas, J. Lanbrynmair, Mon’ shire, flannel-ma- 
nufacturer. tt. Mai Liani 

Ward, R. Old Street, victualler. Att. Wilde, Castle Street, 
G. Well le-Bo 

16.——Bartolozzi, G. ell Street, Mary-le- int- 
seller, Att. Dawson and Co. Warwick Street.” 

Brook, J. Huddersfield, stationer. Att. Hulimfirth. 

Cock, A. and D. Marshal Street, Westminster, army- 
clothiers, Parker, Brick Court, Temple. 

W. Batton, butcher. tt. Bignold, jun. Nor- 


Dickson, J. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Ascroft, 
Grome and Metcalfe, Austin Friars, merchants. Alt, Fair- 
lie and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 
Hamilton, R. Old Broad Street, merchants. tt. Dennett 
and Co. King’s Arms rn Coleman Street. 
» J. Caiico-primter. Att, Healing, 
Lawrence Lane. 


Lazarus and Cohen, East-India Chambers, merchants. 4tt. 
Annesley and Co. Ange! Court, Throgmorton Street. 
Longmore, 8. Bristol, limen-draper. 4/t. Bayley, Bristol. 
Neave, T. and M, Brickton, millers. Att. Hooper, Ring- 
wood. 


Robertson, W. Great St. Helens, merchant. tt, Palmer 
and Co. thall Court. 
Spicer, J. Folkstone, mariner. Ait. Rippon, London Road. 
ibault, F. Great Mary-le-Bone Street, working-jeweller. 
Mitre Co ite, mer t. Att. t 
20.——Cox, J. Queen’s Row, ainter. 
lordeen, J. St. John’s treet, ter. #, Chippendall, 
Gréat Qucen Street. 
and C. Sevecke, Bi Street, mercers. 
=. ‘ illis and Co, Warntford Court, Throgmorton 
reet. 
Hackney, exchange-broker. ft, Popkin, Dean 


Pickering, T. Moore Street, St. Ann’s, victualler. ft. 
Street, 
Robi = merchant. Alexander, 


Smith, J. Yorkshire, cotton-merchant, 

Evans, Hatton Garden. an, ry Oct. 
Swaan, W. Shiffnal, breeches-maker. Att. Griffiths, Greay 

itebrook, rute ars, 

Sheppard, Dean Street, Southwark, a. 3 Sep. 

CERTIFICATES, 
Aaron, J. Gosport, slopseller. Oct. 
Andrews, T. Basinghail Strect, Blackwell Hall, factor, 
Aydou, , and Elwell, » Yorkshire, iron- 
H. Wolverhampton, milliner, founders, 
rickwood, J. sen. and jun. Rainier, Morgan q 

ey, Lombard street, bankers,” » and Star Sep. 2: 
Briggs, L. London Road, Surrey, shoemaker. 2 
Browne, W. Liv 1, tailor. 
Clark, W. Water Lane, Tower Street, merchant, Oct. 
Coles, W. Lane, broker. 1 
Collett, T. Uxbridge, grocer. a 
Cowcher and Fenoulbet, Clement's Lane, merchant, Butts, 
Critchley, J. Nottingham, draper. . Dressi 
Crompton, E. Bishopswearmouth, milliner, Dressi 
Crondace, J. Hull, cheese-factor, Crop 
Doliman and Banks, Poultry, hatters. < 
Douglas, W. Ware, Herts, cheesemonger, § 
Elstrand and Valley, Hull, merchants. Taut 
Emmett and Emmett, Gerrard Street, Soho, tailors, 
Gown Cont, The ~ Street, hant, 4s. 14a 

ell, H. atling Street, Manchester, O6s 

Foster, W. Great Grimsby, merchant, i c 
Frost, G. Durham, victualler. Se 
Gee, Hampstead Road, stone-mason, 
Hackworth, M. Felling, anchor-smith. < 
Hennell, G. Little East Cheap, underwriter, " Oct. 
Henning, D. Leicester Square, upholsterer. * 
Hewett, Dowding, and Hewett, Cloth Fair, clothiers, 5 
Hinde, J. Whitechapel, tinman. -. 
Hirst, H. Lizard Ward, Almonbury, York, clothiey, Z ep. 
Holtham, J. Gloucester, wine-merchant, D 
Jamison, J. Liverpool, ship-broker. © Oct. 
Jarvis, 3. Bath, victwaller. 
Johnson, J. Hull, currier. Ld 
Kerigan, J. Liverpool, boot-maker. 
Keys, J.J. Gill Street, Limehouse, merchant, 

de, A. Leadenhall Street, hard a 
Lawrence, $. Oxford Street, grocer. S 
Le Neve, G. L. Ipswich, draper. 
Lifford, W. Shadwell High Street, rope-maker, » Oct. 
Lye, G. and E. L. Bath, common-carriers. 

artell, L. Lower Thames Street, merchant. 

Matthews, J. Hertford, mealman. * 
M‘Gough, Liverpool, leather-breeches maker, 

Morris, J. Chepstow, “Amer 
Morris, R. Lym cattle. jer. Di 
Moyley, M. L. Walbrook, merchant. Pitt 
Barills 

‘elson, J. Liverpool, tailor, 
Newman, J. Cornhill and Savage Gardens, merchant, Brand. 
Nobes, South Sea Common, Portsea, grecu-grocer. Camp 
Norton, J. Bloxam, innholder. Dite 
Parnell, W. Stoncy Lane, brewer. Cochi 
Parmeter, J. Aylsham, Norfolk, miller, , vocal 
Pawlett, D. Nottingham, tallow-chandler, 6 Dit 
Phibbs, R. Maidstonc, Kent, linen-draper, = Coffee 

rter. T, Union Court, merchant. 2 Di 

ice and Cross, Bristol, merchants. ; itt 
Pritchard, W. New Street, Fetter Lane, bricklayer, « Cottor 
Rainier, J. London, banker, € Ditt 
Rayner, J. Hollicr Street, builder. 
Reimers, J. C. Old London Street, merchant. a Dite 
Roberts, G. jun. Almondsbury. Dit 


Rogers, M. Torting, victualler. 

Sharp, C. B. Birmingham, factor. 

Shaw and Parsons, Bradford, salt-merchants. 
Sowden, J. and J. Hodgson, oil- 
Spencer, J. Mile End, victualler. 

Spencer, S. Hudderstield, merchent. 
Stamers and Lloyd, Crutched Friars, Corn-factors. 
Stewards and "Thacker, Bury, brewers. 


ts. 


rrent, Octoler 


Stewart and Lanesdaie, Duke Street, haberdashers, Galls, 
Strickland, S$. Richmond Green, tailor. 2 Genev 
Sweet, W. Exeter, serge-maker. Q Ditt 
Tierney, J. Bishopsgate Street, merchant, ” 

Trott, D. Old Change, calico-printer. $ Gum. 
Twallin, J, Ludgate Hill, innkeeper. 
Tyndale, J. Circus Street, Mary-le-Bone, COMMBISSIONS Dit 

broker. 

Ward, T, Broad Street, merchant. Hops 
White, H. Manchester, dealer. Indige 
Wicocks and Frazer, Exeter, bankers. 
Williamson, Wells, and Pryor, Baldock, bankers, Dit 
Wilson and Williams, Long Acre, coachmahkers, Iron, 
Wilson, J. jun. Long Acre, coach-maker. Dit 


er 
Wilaon, S, Westmorcland Place, City Road, 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the offal. coats, Newcastle. 
1810. Beet. Matron, Veal Sep. 22) to 49s.0d. | 445.04. 1059s. 0d, 
6 076 617 4 29/490 | 470 1 0 
ole 914.212.6174 Oc. 61509 526 |440 G10 
Oct. ‘6 016 217 6/7 6)7 131540 556 |500 620 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. ls 4 | 
ESep. 2214 8/5 615 4]7 4]6 4 23 | 
2914 815 015 417 4/6 4 324 222 
Oct. 614 815 016 4/7 4/60 eg *- 254 
13}4 815 016 417 8160 Sep.21 | §8 58 30,05 | 15 Foggy 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 56 08 | 56 29,95 32 Fair 
Hay. Stfaw. Hay. Straw. 23157 62 | 52 396 20 Showery 
& 24 | 56 66 | 54 30,00 42 Fair 
Sep. 22] 10 0013150] 9100/3 00 25!) 58 69) 50 80 Fair 
29; 9 90/3 9 60 26/57 67155  ,05 82 Fair 
Oct. 6] 9 00/3 990) 9 90/3 80! 27| 53 68154 29,92 53 Fair 
131 9 90/3 30] 9 0013130 28) 55 56,90 | 50 Fair 
* Butts, 50to 561b, 29d. | Flat Ordinary— 18d. | 39. | 50 | 36 Fair 
© Dressing Hides 20 | Calf Skins, 30 to golb. | & , 90} 90 04 29,98 | 32 Fair 
£ Oct. 1] 58 64] 51 30,11 | 30 Fair 
& Crop Hides fox cut. 22 rdozen — 36 
ito, 50 to 2/55 63) 52/| 50 Fair 
: 3] 50 64] 51 | ,22 | 62 Fair 
London Average pet stone of 8lbs. 4|52 64/52) ,25! 4) Fair 
4s. 14d. Soap, yellow, 90s.; mottled, 100s.; | 5151 ,09| 50 Fair 
106s. Candles, pet dozen, 1 1s.6d. ; moulds, 12s.6d, 6| 52 50 29,91 | 20 Fair 
Sep. 22 | 12,899 quarters. Average 95s. 3d. g 
Oct 6,17,123—- — — — 59 Ch rd 
= 9d. oudy 
131 12,903-—- — — — 89 2 11] 52 59] ,90| 32 Fair 
.Sep. 22] 12,241 sacks. Average 89s. 6d, 12) 47 57) 44) 85 | 55 Fair 
5 29} 13,690 — -- — — 89 7 13} 40 57 | 43 30,05 | 51 Fair 
— — — 89 8 14} 46 56] 46| 36 Cloudy 
13|11,975 — — — — 897 15146 57) 47! 519 | 32 Fair 
10 | 42 56) 55 29,84 | 30 Cloudy 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. 17157 62|56| | 15 Showery 
Sep. 22] 5s. 2d. | 2% 7d. 18/56, 64155! 445 | 35 Fair 
131 5 2 | 
* The highest price of the market. 
American pot-ash, percwt. 1 to 2 14 0 Lead, white..,......ton 48 0 0t00 0 6 
Ditto pearl........ 2 0 0 2 Logwood chips......ton 30 0 0 000 
2 126 | Madder, Dutch crop cewt. 5 15 0 516 O 
Brandy, Coniac ....cal, 1 3 0 1 46 | Mahogany..........ft O 1 @ 02 6 
Campbhire, refined....]b. 0 7 0 80 | Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 20 0 0 21006 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt.25 0 0 29 00 Ditto spermaceti..tonlo7 0 0 110 0 6 
Cochineal, garbled 114 0 1180 Ditto whale ....... 41 00 45 0 0 
6 Ditto, East-India...... 0 5 3 073 Ditfo Florence, chest 3 5 0 312 0 
Coffee, fine........cwt, 410 5 50 | Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwt. 019 0 100 
= Dittoordinary........ 3 5 0 3.100 | Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4.5 0 65 0 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 019 20 }|Rice, Carolina....... 115 0 220 
Ditto Jamaica.... © 1 5 © 16 | Rum, Jamaica....gal 0 4 4 6 6 
a Ditto Smyrna.... O 1 1 0 13 Ditto Leeward Island 0 3 6 044 
_ Ditto East-India.. 0 3 O 16 | Saltpetre, Kast-India,ewt, 3.15 400 
% Currants, Zant ....cwt 215 0 3.15 0 | Silk, thrown, Italian,.lb. 210 0 213 0 
= Elephants’ Teeth ...... 14 0 0 31 00 |Silk, raw, Ditto.... 110 0 240 
13) Scrivelloes 10 0 6 0.0 | Tallow, English....cwt. 311 6 0 0 0 
«> Flax, Riga....+++...ton 70 0 0 00 Ditto, Russia, white.. 3 5 0 360 
DittoPetersburgh .... 68 0 0 00 Ditto———, yellow... 3 1 0 320 
* Gallsy Turkey......cwt, 8 5 0 15 0 | Tar, Stockholm .... bar. 117 0 118 o 
é Geneva, Hollands .,gal. 1 2 6 40 | Tinin blocks.,..,.cwf: 610 0 0 0 9 
Ditto 10 0 14 0 | Tobacco, Maryl......tb} 0 7 012 
© Gum Arabic, Tuskey,ewt. 6 0 O 00 Ditto Virginia...... 0 0 4 O OS§ 
& Hemp, Riga...--...ton 62 0 0 00 | Wax, Guinea......cwt.. 8 8 0 10 0 6 
Ditto Petersbutgh.... 65 0 0 00 | Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 78 0 0 85 0 O 
Hops bag 410 0 0G | Wine, Red Port....pipe 90 0 115 O 
Indigo, Caracca..«.,,1b, 0 8 O 15 6 Ditto Lisbon ........ 90 0 O 110 0 O 
Ditto East-India .... O 6 @O 13 6 Ditto Madeira....46.- 0 0 120 0 0 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 15 0 O 00 Ditto Vidonia........ 70 0 0 85 0 O 
Ditto 21 00 100 Ditto 90 0 0 100 0 
Ditto Norway,....-.. 24 0 0 00 Ditto Sherry...... butt.71 0 0 110 0 oO 
Lead in pigs.. «.+++fod. 36 0 0 00 Ditto Mountain...,.. 67 0 0 90 0 0 
Ditio ted 37 00 Ditto Claret, ¢.., hogs. 42 00 105 0 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Arasterdam, 2 us. 53-——Ditto at sight, 32-2——Rotterdam, 10-0——Hamburgh, 40-11. 
Paris, 1 day's date, 21-8 —-—Ditto, 2 as. 21-12———Madrid, in paper — —-—Ditto, eff, ———Cadiz, in 
paper, ———Cadiz, eff. 423——Bilboa, — ——Palérmo, per oz, 125d.-——Leghorn, 58 —— Genoa, 54 
— Venice, eff. 52 ——Naples, 42 Lisbon, 67 ——Oporto, 68 Dublin, per cent. 93-———Cork 
do. 10-——Agio B. of Holland, — per cent. 
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of Insurance, October 20th, 1810. 
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N.B. Tn the 3 per ct. consols the highest and lowest price of each day is given 


London. 


654 655. 


653) 654 
» Hull, Newcastle, Li- 


664 66 


Dail 


to 


» &c. gs. 
» Weymouth, Dartmouth, 


2 gs. 
» Derry, Limerick, Bristol, 


&c.—From Liverpool, Bristol}, 


&c. 
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Cork, 


172514) 654) GO 


18 253 


11252) 6 
162512) 
19:— 


20 253 
to Dublin, Cork, or Waterford.—Ben 


and Plymouth, 
Madras, or China, 3 gs. 
St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, Dub- 


verpool, Chester. 
Ports of Scotland 
Dublin, Cork 

Chester, 


lin, 


London to Yarmouth 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. in October, 1810 
(to the 25th) at the Office of Mr Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, ; 

Staffordshire and Worcestershire, £749 19s. dividing #40 nett per Annum.—Swansea, £165 ; 
the last dividend #8 per Share-—Thames and Medway, £52 10s. premium,—Monmouthshire, £3 per 
Shaie Half Yearly,, £135.—Giand Janction, £247 to £295.—Kennet and Avon, £42. £40.—Wilts and 
Berks, £58.—Sluddersfield, £39.—Rochidale, 355.—Ellesmere, £73.—Lancaster, £28,—Worcesier and 
Birminghem old stares £38.—West-India Dock Stock, £166.—London Dock, £125. £122. £123. 10s. 
—Commercial Dock, £07. Premium.—Gilobe -Assurance, £126. per Share.—Imperial Assurance, £76.— 
Fast London Water-Works, £215.—Weet Middlesex, Ditto £14Q—Kent Wares- osks, £51 premium. 
Vauxfall Bridge, £8 Discov, 
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